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ON NEARING THE SECOND CATARACT. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





WHEN I was young—ah! distant when— 
And just began to hold my pen, 
My head obeyed my tardy hand, 
Submissive to its least command ; 
But now that I have ol:ler grown, 
And more of other authors known, 

I understand how Milton wrote 
With younger fingers than his own, 

“The Fall of Man ’—the tragic note 
That struggled through ‘‘ Samson’s”’ rugged lines, 
Blind, like himself, among the Philistines. 


New YORK CITY. 
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THE SINGING HEART. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








THou Heart why dost thou lift thy voice ? 
The birds are mute; the skies are dark ; 
Nor doth a living thiug rejoice ; 
Nor doth a living creature hark ; 
Yet thou art singing in the dark. 


How small thou art ; how poor and frail ; 
Thy prime is past ; thy friends are chill ; 

Yet as thou had’st not any ail 
Throughout the storm there liftest still 
A praise that winter cannot chill. 


Then sang that happy Heart reply: 
**God lives; God loves and hears me sivx : 
How warm, how safe, how glad am I, 
In shelter ’neath his spreading wing, 
And there I cannot choose but sing.” 
ROSE BRAKE, W. Va. 
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TYRE AND SIDON. 
ISAIAH XXXII. 








BY CELIA THAXTER. 


BE thou ashamed, O Sidon, saith the sea! 
The loud voice of the world is in thine ears; 

The world thy service hath, and ruleth thee, 
Thou givest unto vanity thy years. 


Hearken, O Tyre! For God stretched forth his hand 
Over the sea and he the kingdoms shook: 

The broad earth quaked at breath of his command. 
From thy proud head the gleaming crown he took. 


Is this the joyous city wont to boast 
Antiquity of ancient days? Behold, 

Her feet shall carry her afar, her ghost 
Shall mourn in desolation and in cold. 


Because the promise of Eternal Life 
And endless glory and unchanging good 

Were naught to her, and she chose sin and strife, 
Vain mocking shows, and empty husks for food; 


Because so eagerly she served the world 
Choosing the base and temporal things it gave, 
Down from her throne her haughtiness is hurled, 
And all her pride is leveled to a grave. 
PORTSMOUTH. N. H. 
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THE LAW OF TRADE AND THE LAW OF GOD. 
BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 








To many persons, if not to most, the representative 
bargain is a horse trade. And the ideal horse trade, in 
their minds, is when a man imposes on his neighbor by 
prevailing on him to exchange a somewhat valuable 
animal for a comparatively worthless beast. In other 
words, trade, according to a popular theory, is simply 
another form of robbery. Instead of knocking down a 
neighbor and plundering him, or breaking into his house 
at night, a man gets wrongful possession of that neigh- 
bor’s property through the trickery of a bargain. 

But let us see if we cannot devise a better horse trade 
than the above. A would rather have B's horse than 
his own, say, as going better under the saddle, while B, 
say, for reason of its color, would rather have A’s 
horse. It is evident that they can swap horses to the 
advantage of both. What one makes by the bargain 











will not be to his reighbor’s loss, for that neighbor will 
make just as much by the trade as he. 

The principle of trade is that a given article would be 
worth more to some other man than to its present own- 
er. If this other man basa piece of property which 
would be correspondingly more useful to the first, a trade 
may be effected to the advantage of both. We can im- 
agine that every article in the world would be worth 
more to some other person than to its present possessor, 
and thus that all the property in the world could be re- 
distributed in such a way that each man should be better. 
off than he was before. Thus trade is beneficent. It 
adds to the world’s wealth. Itincreases, not the amount, 
indeed, but the value of property, by putting each arti- 
cle where it will be of the most use. It is not robbery, 
but a system of mutual enrichment. 

The merchant is one who serves the world by bringing 
about trades. The men who have pieces of property 
which they could exchange to mutual advantage may 
be unacquainted with each other, and he brings them 
together so that the bargain is made and he gets a fee 
for his services. In this case he isa commission mer- 
chant er broker. But in the case of small articles he 
generally represents one party himself, paying a sum of 
money for the property and taking the risk of finding a 
second person who will take it off his hands. 

While the merchant is supposed to make money frcm 
each sale, the customer makes something also. He buys, 
say, a book for which he pays a dollar. If when he 
reached the street some one offered him just a dollar 
for the book he would not take it. If the book were the 
last of the lot he might refuse five dollars. No man 
will pay a dollar for an article unless it will be worth to 
him more than a dollar. If a merchant should adver- 
tise that he would give a dollar bill on the First Nation- 
al Bank fora dollar bill on any other good bank, it 
would be a fair offer; but he would not get many cus- 
tomers. There would be no advantage in such an ex- 
change. To attract business he must show that for a 
dollar he will give to a customer what will be worth to 
him more than a dollar. 

The merchant’s problem is this: how he can obtain, 
say for seventy-five cents, an article which will be worth 
to his customer say a dollar and a quarter. If he can 
do this he can sell the article for a dollar, in which case 
he will make a quarter, for it cost him only seventy-five 
cents, and the customer will make a quarter, as he gets 
for a dollar what is worth to him a dollar twenty-five. 
In such a transaction the customer is benefited as much 
asthe merchant. The bargain is one to their mutual 
and equal advantage. 

The merchant who thinks he can make something by 
cheating a customer has not yet Jearned the A BC of 
his profession. His aim should be not to defraud but to 
benefit his customer. In order to the liveliest and so in 
the end the most profitable trade he must see to it that 
the customer’s profit is equal to his own that so the cus- 
tomer will be as eager to buy as he is tosell. He must 
study the customer’s interests as eagerly as his own 
profit. The foundation principle of the mercantile pro- 
fession is the Scripture law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

Nor is this merely an ideal method of operations, a 
way of doiug business suited only to the millennium. It 
is already recognized by the more progressive business 
men aud is practiced more and more. Tricks which 
were deemed ‘‘ smart” forty years ago are niow discarded 
as unwise. In the earlier day there was ‘beating 
down,” for it was fully understood that the merchant 
asked more than he would be willing to accept. The ig- 
norant buyer was charged more than the experienced, 
and very likely imposed upon as to the quality of the 
goods. But in the first-class establishments of to-day, 
the aim is to give the inexperienced purchaser as good a 
bargain as the professional could ottain. It is in the 
most progressive establishments that the customer is 
safest. The merchant who cheats is behind the times; 
he is not up to the latest ideas of his profession. That 
‘*honesty’ is the best policy” bas often been said and 
mercantile experience bas begun to discover that, loand 
behold, it is true! The more far-seeing members of the 
mercantile guild have become aware that the calling of 
the merchant.is not that of the thief—that he is to en- 
rich himself not by robbing but by enriching his neigh- 
bor. 

The merchant who has successfully conducted bisi- 





ness on this principle can have the proud satisfaction of 
feeling that he is a public benefactor. Retiring from 

trade with his hundred thousand or his million, he can 

say as he leans back in his easy-chair: ‘‘My transactions 

have been a benefit to the people of all this region; 

when I commenced selling goods they were drinking 
poor coffee and wearing poor shoes; by closely studying 
the subject I found how I could give them a better arti- 

cle for the money, or the same article for less money; 

as the result of my operations they have better food on 

their tables, better paper on their walls, better books on 

their shelves and better plants in their gardens: while I 
have made a good thing by their custom I have bene- 
fited them to an equal extent.” 

Now that is a proud thing for a man to be able tosay. 
Viewed as advancing the interests of the customer, the 
mercantile profession immediately becomes a calling of 
the bighest moral dignity. The man who stands behind 
the counter is striving to benefit his feilow-men. As he 
weighs out the tea and sugar or cuts off the tape or sells 
the small boy a cent’s worth of marbles, he is engaged 
ina work of which the greatest might be proud. 

The dishonest man seeks to benefit himself at his 
neighbor’s expense. The philanthropist seeks to benefit 
his neighbor at his own expense. The merchant sets 
before himself the doubly difficuls problem how to bene- 
fit his neighbor and himself at the same time. Todo 
this will require sagacity to plan, skill and energy to 
execute. But he who succeeds in the difficult task of 
benefiting two opposite parties by the same transaction, 
may do more for the world not only than he who steals 
property, but even than he who gives it away. 

‘*Whose merchants are princes and whose traffickers 
are the honorable of the earth ”; thus spoke the prophet 
of the magnates of Tyrian commerce; and merchants 
may be princes not only in the splendor of the wealth 
they have amassed, but also in virtue of the wide-ex- 
tended benefits which they have conferred on society 
through all its ranks. 

New YORE CIty. 
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SAMOA AND THE SAMOANS. 
BY TITUS MUNSON COAN. 








PERHAPS the most interesting race of barbarians in 
the world—they are of a much higher grade than what 
we usually style savages—is that of the true brown 
Polynesians from New Zealand in the South Pacitic to 
Hawaii in the North, or from the Lagunes in the Central 
Pacific to Easter Island. Throughout all of this vast 
expanse of waters, occupying an area roughly equal to 
that of the North American continent, that charming 
barbarian is almost the only aboriginal inhabitant. 
Twelve groups of islands are his home—Hawaii, Toke- 
lau, the Ellice Islands, the Phoenix I-lands, and the out- 
lying (not the main) portion of the Fiji group, New 
Zealand, Tonga, Tahiti, the Marquesas, the Hervey, Pau- 
motu, and Samoa; besides a number of separate islands, 
like Easter Island, famous for its great prehistoric stat- 
ues'of stone. Among all the groups the Samoan claims 
at once the immediate interest of being the scene of the 
latest pan-Germanic efforts at spoliation in the Pacific 
Ocean, and the older distinction of having been the cen- 
ter of dispersion whence the brown Polynesians set out 
upon their migrations from archipelago to archipelago, 
at some remote period of which we are not yet able to 
determine the date. 

The Samoan group received the name by which it was 
Jong known, that of the Navigators’ Islands, from Bou- 
gainville, who discevered the islands in the year 1788 
and named them, *‘ probably on account of the superior 
construction of the canoes of the natives and of their 
surprising dexterity in the water.” The group lies in 
the South Pacific, about two-thirds of the way from the 
coasts of Central Peru to those of Northern Australia, 
and nearly 2,500 miles to the southwest of the Hawaiian 
Islands. There are ten inhabited islands, entirely of 
volcanic origin, with peaks some 4,000 feet high, and an 
area of about 1,600 square miles, or about a third more 
than that of the State of Rhode Island. It has a popula- 
tion of about 35,000, all of them aboriginal natives ex- 
cept three or four hundred whites. 

Whence did the aboriginal people, in common with 
the other brown Polynesians, originate? That they 
came into Polynesia from some point in the Malay 





Archipelago is pretty clear from the evidence of lan- 
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guage; that they were an carly offshoot of the ancient 
Aryan stock before they reached Malaysia is probable, 
beth from the evidence of their language and of their 
physical and mental traits. Inthe Hawaiian dialect of 
the language which prevails, without any essential dif- 
ference, in all the groups just named, the first four car- 
dinal numbers, akahi, elua, akolu, aha, are thought by 
competent scholars to be identified with the correspond- 
ing numbers in English, Latin, Sanscrit and the other 
Indo-European languages. The argument from physi- 
cal likeness is a Jess conclusive one; yet Keane, an im- 
partial student of the subject, gives it much weight. 

They are ahandsome race. At the Century Club, in 
this city, a few years ago, a tall, dark-skinned young 
man was the object of much notice. His bair was fine 
and waving, and of a soft lustrous black; his eyes were 
dark and expressive; his teeth were of the brilliancy of 
mother-of-pearl, and the only fault in bis features, at 
least accordir g to our standards, was that his nose was 
slightly flattened. But what natural grace there was in 
his movements, what distinction in his bearing! It was 
a young prince of the Samoan Islands, visiting New 
York in the course cf his travcls, and he was a perfect 
specimen of the Polynesian of the chiefish caste. The 
chiefs throughout Polynesia, it should be remembered, 
attain finer proporticns and a bigher degree of physical 
beauty than the commoners; this is the natural result 
of the better conditions of their physical life. The 
Samoan men, like their kindred of the allied groups, are 
tall of stature, averaging about five feet ten inches—the 
second-highest average of stature, after that of the 
Eastern Patagonians, that has been anywhere accurately 
measured, Their complexion isa light brown, grading 
toward yellow—the color of café au lait. The women 
are handsomely and even voluptuously formed, but are 
much smaller and shorter than the men; and while some 
of them are really pretty, their looks are injured by the 
flattening of the nose to which their fond mothers sub- 
ject them from infancy. But I must add, in fairness, 
that the Samoans look upon our aquiline noses as a sad 
deformity. ‘‘ What a pity,” said a Samoan woman to 
one of the earlier missionaries, ‘‘ that you white people 
insist upon pulling the noses of your babies until they 
get to beso long and peaked!” Perhaps the Samoan 
method of affectionate salutation is partly responsible 
for the flatness of their noses. Instead of kissing, which 
the Polynesian regards as a mere waste of valuable 
opportunity, he presses his face firmly upon that of the 
beloved object, and then rubs noses, Only in this way, 
he contends, can true affection be expressed. 

What sort of a character goes with thisnot unpleasing 
exterior? The Samoans, so far as they have not been 
changed by foreign influences, are of a mild, cheerful 
and generous nature, while they still retain a good deal 
of the old warlike spirit which made them, after the 
New Zealanders, the most warlike of all the brown 
Polynesians. The recent accounts of théfr resistance to 
the Germans show a noble bravery in the defense of 
their country. They are remarkable for their generos- 
ity, giving up house and home to their guests. Some of 
their old usages of hospitality are still kept up, as, for 
instance, that of the ‘‘kava” treat upon the arrival of 
guests. Thisroot, which produces the favorite tipple of 
many Polynesians other than the Samoans, is first 
chewed by scantily clad young girls; then, mixed with 
water in a calabash, the brew is handed around among 
the guests, and even white visitors are expected to take 
a complimentary sip. When chiefs are present, as on 
the reception of distinguished guests, they appear in war 
costume and perform feats of dexterity with their clubs, 
axes and knives, and the night is passed in feasting and 
revelry. 

W hence comes the light-heartedness of the Samoan? It 
isin large part due to the easy conditions of living which 
he enjoys. The banana, the bread-fruit, the yam and 
the cocoanut grow wild, as in most other Pacific Islands; 
and the taro, which he prefers to any other vegetable, 
is cultivated with little difficulty. Besides these the 
islanders grow sugar, cotton, corn and rice, in the main 
for exportation. One of the staple products of the coun- 
try is the dried meat of the cocoanut, called copra. Of 
this and of other island products they export some 
$1,800,000 worth yearly, importing about as much in 
value. Among the imports the item of German beer ap- 
pears a little oddly; but the world moves, even for the 
ingenious Samoans, and doubtless the German beer is 
better for.their health than that fiery kava. Still it is 
with a certain regret that one turns to the description of 
Samoan life, written some fifty pears ago, by that ex- 
cellent man and missionary, the Rev. John Williams: 
**The light-hearted Samoan can work or play, rove about 
or stay at home, dance or sleep, with the assurance that 
the beautiful grove of breadfruit trees in which his 
cottage is embowered will afford him an abundant sup- 
ply; and, if these should prove insufficient, that the 
mountains abound with bananas, plantains, wild yams, 
and other esculents, more than enough to supply the 
deficiency.” 

But whe ce came the Samoans’ immunity against the 
over-population which tengus to1educe a community to 
suffering. even where there isa profusion of food? In 
aby picture of buman life these is usually a dark side to 
the bright, and in this group, as well as in most otner 
parts of Polynesia, it must be admitted that infanticide 





played a considerable part in the social economy. The 
Samoans were sad cannibals, too, at least in war time. 
They gave little quarter to the men, but the women 
were spared and distributed among the warriors. When 
compelled to submit to the foe the defeated warrior 
bowed himself to the ground, holding a bunch of leaves 
and a piece of firewood in his hands and crying out to 
his victor: ‘* Cook and eat me if it please you.” When 
the defeated warrior had been distinguished for cruelty 
he was pretty sure to be roasted. One is reminded of 
the pays de Cockayne in Rabelais, where roasted turkeys 
ran around with knives and forks sticking in their 
backs. 

The Samoans formerly had the tabu and other usages, 
many of them cruel, of the old Polynesian religion; but 
they are now all nominally converted, some thirty thou- 
sand of them professing Protestantism, while the 
Catholics have gathered in the remainder. It will hard- 
ly do to inquire too closely into the character of the con- 
versions, say the critics of missions; but the same re- 
mark may be made of more civilized churches. ‘I do 
not want any more church-members,” cried a good Con- 
necticut parson; ‘‘ I want a great deal better ones.” 

The civilizing and the Christianizing of the Samoan 
people have produced their usual effect upon the race, 
and this, I need not remind my reader, is not a conserva- 
tive one. For the Polynesian there is absolutely no 
middle term between Christianization and extinction. 


The decay of the people is the uniform result in every 


group in which the experiment has been tried, and this 
result is the more complete in proportion as the Chris- 
tianization is the more thorough. I have myself seen 
the Hawaiian population decline some twenty per cent. 
within as muny years, under the best influences of 
schools and churches, and this was not mainly from dis- 
ease, but from the “‘ infertility due to changed condi- 
tions,” of which Darwin has investigated so thoroughly. 
In Samoa the decline of the race is just now being more 
rapidly precipitated than ever by the war, which is 
essentially, if not professedly, one of invasion. 

For twenty years the commercial interests of the 
group were mainly centered in the hands of a German 
trading company. the Godeffroys, of Hamburg, former- 
ly called *‘ the South Sca kings.” It isthbrough their in- 
fluence that the project of the German acquisition of 
Samoa, a favorite scheme with Bismarck twenty years 
ago, has so nearly attained its accomplishment. The 
Godeffroys traded for many years with eight or ten of 
the remoter Pacific groups, as far to the West as the 
Carolines and the New Hebrides, and had almost a mo- 
nopoly over an ocean-area equal to the whole of North 
and South America together. It is curious to discover 
in a New Zealand blue-book, printed by authority at 
Wellington, some details of the way in which these 
shrewd traders managed their business in Samoa and 
elsewhere in the Pacific. Their manager employed for 
the most part English or American agents and sailors 
who have run wild in those seas for years; and before 
employing them he put the following questions: 1, 
‘Can you speak the language?” 2. ‘‘Can you live 
among the natives without quarreling with them?’ 3, 
‘*Can you keep your mouth shut?” [i. e. concerning your 
employer’s business when you are among white men;| 
and 4, ‘‘Have you a woman of your own, no matter 
from what island; for a trader without a woman is in 
eternal hot water.” These questions satisfactorily an- 
swered, the candidate falle into his place as an animated 
cog in the vast machine of the Godeffroys’ commerce, 
Their head-quarters, ship-yard, chief plantations, and 
their commodious harbor are still in Samoa, on the 
island of Apia. They send their vessels to sea with sealed 
orders, so that no one on board knows whither they 
are bound until, in a prescribed latitude, the captain 
breaks open his instructions in the presence of his mate. 
They impose this further condition upon all their traders: 
** Give no assistance to missionaries, either by word or 
deed, beyond what common humanity demands; but, on 
the contrary, wherever you may find them, use your best 
influence with the natives to obstruct and to exclude 
them.” The explanation of this is, that in many parts 
of the Pacific the natives are still content to sell their 
goods “‘ for blue beads, tomahawks and tobacco”; but 
the missionaries instruct them to demand payment in 
clothing and in coin. Thus, during the past thirty 
years, an intense jealousy has existed between the mis- 
sionaries and the ‘‘ kings of the Pacific.” The commer- 
cial element is s lowly, however, gaining mastery in Sa- 
moa, in spite of the failure of the Godeffroys, a few 
years ago, for no less than five million dollars. 

It is no small prize that German commerce, in con- 
junction with German political ambition, is bent upon 
grasping. Samoa has been called ‘‘the gem of the Pa- 
cific”; but any one who, like myself, has seen more than 
one of those enchanting groups, will not readily decide 
between the rival claims of these regions. The South 
Sea Islands remind one of the estate which was thus de- 
scribed by the famous and poetic George Robins: 
‘There are but two drawbacks to this delightful prop- 
erty—the litter of the rose leaves and the noise of the 
nightingales.” It must, however, be admitted that flies 
and mosquitoes are troublesome in Samoa. The roman- 
tic valleys are filled with the most fertile soil, in which 
all of the leading tropical products can be profitably cul- 
tivated, and the harbor of Pago-Pago is one of the 





finest land-locked harbors in the Pacific Ocean or in the 
world. The climate is delicious, its only fault being 
that it is a little too warm during October, November 
and December, the summer months. In this respect it 
fails to compare, as, indeed, every other tropical climate 
fails to compare, with the unequaled temperatures of 
the Hawaiian Islands, where it is never nearly so hot as 
a hot day of July or August with us, and, of course, 
never so cold. But Samoa, like the other South Sea 
Islands, is one of the healthiest of places. 

The patriotic Samoan, however, must feel about his 
country in her present crisis as the poet felt when he 
sang: 

“ What care I how fair she be, 
If she be not fair for me?” 
The existirg troubles in Samoa, whatever may be their 
immediate result, cannot fail to hasten the extinction of 
a most interesting people, 
NEw YORK CIty. 
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BY FREDERICK SAUNDERS, 
LIBRARIAN OF THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 





THE number of books already published is so great, 
and the increase is so constant that it is not surprising 
young students of literature seck advice on the subject 
of how and what toread. In round numbers I suppose 
there are about twenty-five thousand new books pub- 
lished in the world each year. A single library in Paris 
is said to represent about 150,000 acres of printed paper; 
the British Museum has nearly the same amount, and 
its book-shelves would stretch a distance of nearly forty 
miles. De Quincey, in his day, said it would take une 
over two thousand years to read through either of these 
two libraries should he do nothing but read. Inthe 
midst of this literary superabundance most readers will 
be glad to learn, on the authority of Emerson, that not 
more than six of the twenty-five thousand books pub- 
lished each year are really worth reading. Readers 
will also draw consolation from the thought that the 
more books there are published the greater is the need 
for condensations and epitomes, and that excellent books 
of that class are from time to time being published in 
science, history and biography. 

Icannot hope to offer any new suggestions on this 
important and interesting subject. Some valuable 
guide-books to courses of study and general knowledge 
have been written by very competenf men, and I can do 
but little more than emphasize some of the wise sugges- 
tions they have made. The best books that have been 
written on this subject are, in my opinion, the Rev. Dr. 
Noah Porter’s, Perkin’s, Wheatley’s, and Carlyle’s ad- 
dress before the students at the Edinburgh University. 
Pycroft’s ‘‘ Course of English Reading,” published in 
1850, was one of the first books of this kind, and is still 
one of the best. Potter's ‘‘ Hand-book for Readers and 
Students,” published by the Harpers in 1858, is another 
guide to good reading, which was very popular in its 
day. 

There are certain famous books which all well-in- 
formed persons are presumed to have read. Lists of 
such books have been given by the different writers on 
tbe subject of reading; it will be interesting to repro- 
duce some of them. Emerson classes as favorites: 
Froissart’s ‘‘ Chronicles,” Southey’s ‘‘ Chronicle of the 
Cid,” Cervantes, Sully’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Izaak Walton, Evelyn, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Aubrey, Sterne, Horace Walpole, Lord Clarendon, Doc- 
tor Johnson, Burke, Lamb, Landor and De Quincey. 
Among the best books he namescertain autobiographies, 
as, St. Augustine’s ‘‘ Confessions,” Benvenuto Cellini’s 
‘* Life,” Lord Herbert’s ‘* Memoirs,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Cardinal de Retz,” Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions,” Linnzeus’s 
‘‘Diary,” Gibbon’s, Hume’s, Franklin’s, Burns's, Alfi- 
eri’s, Goethe’s, and Haydon’s autobiograpbi-s. 

Pycroft’s list includes ‘‘ Asop’s Fables,” ‘‘ The Arabien 
Nights,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” most of the Waverley 
novels and plays of Shakespeare; ‘‘ Don Quixote,” ‘‘ Gil 
Blas,” ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progtess,” ‘‘ Tne Vicar of Wakefield,” 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy.” the 
voyages of Captains Cook and Parry, Basil Halli’s 
travels, Southey’s ‘“‘Life of Nelson,” ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather,” Johnsor.’s 
‘* Rasselas,” and Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson.” . 

James Baldwin, the author of ‘‘The Book-Lover,” a 
guide to the best reading, published about three years 
ago, gives this list of books, which he properly observes 
‘“‘every person who aspires to the rank of teacher cr 
scholar should regard as his inheritance from the mas- 
ter-minds of the ages”: Plato’s ‘‘ Dialogues” (Jowett’s 
translation), the ‘‘Oration of Demosthenes on the 
Crown,” Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays,” Burke’s orations and politi: 
cal essays, Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays,” Carlyle’s ‘‘ Essays,” 
Webster’s ‘Select Speeches,” Emerson’s ‘‘ Essays,” 
Lamb’s “ Essays,” Scott’s “‘ Ivanhoe,” Dickens’s ** Dav'd 
Copperfield,” Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” Kingsley’s 
‘“* Hypatia,” George Eliot’s “Mill on the Floss,” Haw- 
thorne’s ‘“‘ Marble Faun,” Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch 
Book,” Hugo’s ‘Les Miserables,” Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,” ** Don Quixote,” Homer’s * Iliad” (Derby’s or 
Chapman’s translation), Homer’s ‘ Odyssey” (Bryant's 
translation), Dante’s “‘Divina Commedia” (Longfellow’s 
translation), Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” Shakespeare’s 
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Works, Mrs. Browning’s Poems, Longfellow’s Poetical 
Works, Goethe’s ‘* Faust” (Bayard Taylor’s translation). 

Some months ago the Editor of the New York Sun 
suggested the following list of books to meet the wants 
of acorrespondent who desired a course of instructive 
general reading: Tennyson’s Poems, Shakespeare, 
Lamb’s Selections from English dramatists, Bryant’s 
‘“* Homer,” Chaucer, Spenser, Longfellow, Lowell, the 
English Bible, ‘‘ as ahistory, as a theological work, as a 
study in English”; Sir Roger de Coverley, Goldsmith’s 
‘* Vicar of Wakeficld” and plays, Emerson’s *‘ Essays,’ 
Bancroft’s or Higginson’s ‘** History of the United States,” 
Green’s ‘‘Short History of England,” Prescott’s -‘ Con- 
quest ‘of Peru and of Mexico, Motley’s Histories, 
Laing’s ‘‘ English Literature”; the novels of Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Hawthorne and 
Cooper. 

Nearly all the books that have been named by these 
advisers are masterpieces and young readers cannot be 
urged too often to read only the best books. John Rus- 
kin has expressed this sentiment very happily. He 
says: 

“Will you go and gossip with your housemaid or your 
stable boy, when you may talk with kings and queens, 
while this eternal court is open to you, with its society wide 
as the world, multitudinous as its days, the chosen, the 
mighty, of every place and time? Into that you may enter 
always; in that you may take fellowship and rank accord- 
ing to your wish; from that, once entered into it, you can 
never be outcast but by yourown fault; by your aristocracy 
of companionship there, your inherent aristocracy will be 
assuredly tested, and the motives with which you strive to 
take high place in the society of the living, measured, as to 
all the truth and sincerity that are in them, by the place 
you desire to take in this company of the dead.”’ 

The young reader need scarcely be told that he must 
not get into the habit of desultory reading. Pycroft in 
the preface to his book already mentioned, speaks of a 
young lady who devoted a third part of her time to 
reading Russell’s ‘‘ Modern Europe,” which she read at 
the rate of never less than fifteen pages an hour, and 
sometimes more, Mr. Pycroft asked her what satisfac- 
tion this method of reading gave her, and she told him 
she was happy in the thought that she did her duty; that 
she kept her resolution; that she read as much as her 
friends; that continually fewer histories remained to be 
read, and that she hoped one day to excel in literature. 
I know a young man who, actuated by similar motives, 
read the ** Encyclopedia Americana” through in the 
same painstaking way. 

Reading according to a mere mechanical rule of hours 
and pages can never be of much advantage. The stu- 
dent should be systematic in his method of acquiring 
knowledge, but, above all things, he should be interested 
in what he reads, as Shakespeare says: 

* No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en; 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 

Old Doctor Jobnson’s advice was to read the books 
you bonestly felt a wish and curiosity to read. The fact 
that you desire to read a certain book indicates that you 
are likely to get good out of it. ‘Our wishes are pre- 
sentiments of our capabilities.” 

We must not only read with an appetite, but we must 
read with attention. Nothing is so intellectually weak- 
ening as a habit of extensive reading without reflecting 
on what we read. In fact, this rule would seem to com- 
prehend all rules on the subject of reading. Edmund 
Burke read a book as if he were never to see it a second 
time, and mastered it. Daniel Webster read few books, 
but read them thoroughly. He says: 

‘** We had so few books that to read them once or twice 
wa3 nothing; we thought they wereall to be got by heart,” 
' It will occur to any reader that one of the first things 
he should do would be to master the books which re- 
late directly or indirectly to his business or prefession 
in life. 

Said Lord Bolingbroke: 

‘‘Let every man read according to his profession or walk 
in life. Suppose that a man shuts himself up in his study 
twenty years, and then comes forth profoundly learned in 


Arabic, he gains a great name; but where is the good of. 


it?” 

Most experienced readers read according to subject. 
Old Dr. Johnson, in his day, must have pursued this 
method; for he tells us that he never made it a habit to 
read a ‘‘book straigbt through,” but gleaned from the 
volume what he wanted. Buckle’s method of studying 
history will indicate what I mean. In reading the his- 
tory of England he would not read a single history 
through but read an important periud in one work, and 
the same period in another author, then read the dis- 
patches of the ambassadors, then thelives of the great men 
of that age in various biographical dictionaries, until, 
being ‘‘ saturated,” as he called it, with that period he 
would go on to the next. Itis said of him, also, that he 
had the power of plucking out, as it were, the heart of 
a book by doing little more than turn over the pages 
with here and there an occasional halt. 

Perhaps the best (as it is the latest) work on general 
history is Professor Fisher’s (of Yale) ‘‘Outlines of 
Universal History.” For “‘lists” of books on history I 
wouid refer the reader to Adams’s ‘‘Manual of Histori- 
cal Literature.” 

History should be studied topically after the method 
of Buckle, to whith I alluded a moment ago. Adams, 





in his ‘Methods cf Historical Study,” says that, for 
beginners, ‘‘the most natural entrance to a knowledge 
of the history of the world is from a local environment 
through widening circles of interest, until. from the 
rising ground of the present, the broad horizon of the 
past comes clearly into view.” Mr. Adams illustrates 
the topical method of studying history at the Johns 
Hopkins University. In studying the history of Egypt, 
for example, the following books were read: ‘‘Unity of 
History” (Freeman), “‘Geograpby” (Herodotus), ‘Gods 
of Egypt” (the Rev. J. Freeman Clarke), *‘Manners and 
Customs” (Wilkinson, ‘‘Upper Egypt” (Klunzinger), 
“Art of Egypt” (Liibke), ‘Hypatia” (Kingsley), 
‘“‘Egyptian Princess” (Ebers). 

Among the “ appetizing” books calculated to create 
a love of good reading, I should name among modern 
books the epitomes of literature and histories which are 
easily found. Books like Charles Knight’s ‘“‘ Half Hours 
with the Best Authors,” Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,” 
Luther’s ‘‘ Table-Talk,” Selden’s ‘* Table-Talk,” Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Table-Talk.” and Eckerman’s ‘‘ Conversations 
with Goethe” would also come under this head. 

Commonplace books for annotation and extracis, in 
reading and study, are valuable aids to assist the memo- 
ry. Todd’sis, perhaps, the best commonplace book in 
the mirket. Of the artificial systems of mnemonics,Gran- 
ville’s ‘‘ The Secret of a Good Memory,” published at 
Boston, 1881, is, Ithink, the best. How far such sys- 
tems help students to remember what they read it would 
be pretty difficult to determine; but we have strong 
testimony that they have been beneficial in some cases. 
However, the person who reads systematically, accord- 
ing to subject, and is thoroughly interested in what he 
reads will soon have his memory in good training 
through natural processes which, of course, are always 
to be preferred to artificial methods. 
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THE term Hades, placed at the head of this article, is 
an anglicized Greek word that occurs eleven times in 
the Greek New Testament, and, with a single exception, 
is, in the common English Version of the Testament, 
translated by the word Hell. This is an unfortunate, 
and, indeed, an erroneous translation, since the latter 
term is, by common usage, applied only to the place of 
punishment to which the wicked go after death. The 
Revised Version of the New Testament avoids this error 
by simply anglicizing the Greek word Hades and using 
Hell to translate the Greek term Gehenna, which, in 
the time of Christ and his apostles, was employed by 
the Jews to designate the place for the future punish- 
ment of the wicked. Our Saviour, in speaking to the 
Jews, adopted this term, and used it in the sense which 
is now commonly attached to the word Hell. 

Etymologically considered, the term Hades is derived 
from the Greek letter Alpha, used as a privative, and 
a Greek verb which signifies to see, and hence means 
that which is rot seen. This term was by the Jews 
applied, in a general sense, to the invisible world or 
abode, in which human spirits, subsequently to death 
and prior to the resurrection and final -judgment, were 
supposed to exist separately from their bodies, without 
reference to the question whether they were good or 
bad, happy or miserable, rewarded or punished. The 
corresponding word in the Hebrew language is Sheol, 
and in the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, 
Hades is used to translate Sheol. There is no word in 
the English language that is the exact equivalent of 
either of these terms. Hell, in the generally received 
sense, is not such an equivalent. 

The Greeks employed the term Hades in the same gen- 
eral sense in which Hades and Sheol were used among 
the Jews, and had their Elysium as the particular abode 
of the good, and also their Tartarus as the abode of the 
wicked, both of which, tho different abodes, were re- 
gions in Hades separated from each other. Tartarus 
corresponds with the English term Hell in the usually 
accepted sense of the latter; and Elysium also corre- 
sponds with the word Paradise in the sense in which 
Christ used this term when he said to the penitent thief: 
‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise” (Luke xxiii, 
43). The Greek term Tartarus occurs nowhere in the 
New Testament; yet Peter, in his second Epistle, uses 
the verb derived from this noun to represent the abode 
and condition of the angels that sinned, and whom, as 
he declares, Gud cast ‘‘down to Hell [Tartarus], and de- 
livered them into ehains of darkness, to be reserved unto 
judgment” (II Peter, ii, 4). These fallen angels were, 
according to this description, in that region of Hades 
which the Greeks called Tartarus, and for which Ge- 
henna was the title among the Jews, and were there 
waiting for the final judgment. 

Dr. Robinson, in his ‘‘ Greek and English Lexicon,” 
says: 

““ According to the notions of the Hebrews, Hades was a 
vast, subterranean receptacle, where the souls of the dead 
existed in a separate stgte untél the resurrection of their 
bodies. The yegion of the blessed during this interval, or 
the inferior Paradise, they supposed to be in the uttermost 
part of this receptacle, while beneath was the abyss, or 
Gehenna, Tartarus, in which the souls of the wicked were 
subjected to punishment.” : 





Dr. Meyer, in his ‘‘Commentary on the Gospel of 
Luke,” p. 478, says: 

‘* Hades corresponds to the Hebrew Sheol, which in the 
LXX [the Septuagint version of the Old Testament] is 
translated by Hades, and hence denotes the whole subter- 
ranean place of abode of departed souls, divided into 
Paradise (xxiii, 48) for the pious, and Gehenna for the 
godless,” 

Dr. Gloag, in his ‘Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles,” Vol. I, p. 106, says: 

“The souls both of the righteous and the wicked are in 
Hades; the former inhabiting the region of the blessed, or 
Paradise; the latter being confined in the dungeon of 
Tartarus.” 

The Jews, as also the Greeks, clearly had the idea of 
an invisible world or place of abode to which human 
spirits go when by death they leave their bodies of flesh 
and blood, and in which they exist separately from 
these bodies; and this idea the Jews expressed by the 
terms Hades and Sheol. Both these terms are a declara- 
tion of belief in spiritual existence after death, sepa- 
rately from the body, and prior to the resurrection at 
the final day. ‘This existence, sometimes designated as 
the intermediate state—namely, the state intervening 
between death and the resurrection—was not regarded 
as a condition of unconsciousness, but rather of con- 
sciousness; and, as indicated by the terms Paradise and 
Gehenna, a state of happiness or misery according to an- 
tecedent conduct and character when in the body. 
Christ and his apostles spoke to people who had such 
ideas, and to these ideas made reference in their public 
ministry. What did they say? The following is the 
answer to this question: 

1. Christ, when upbraiding ‘‘the cities wherein most 
of his mighty works were done because they repented 
not,” spoke thus in regard to Capernaum: 

“And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto Heaven 
shalt be brought down to Hell [Hades] ; for if the mighty 
works, which have been done in thee, had been done in 
Sodom, it would have remained until thisday. But I say 
unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for the laud of 
Sodom in the day of judgment than for thee’’ (Matt. xi, 
23,24.) ‘‘And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to 
Heaven, shalt be thrust down to Hell [Hades]” (Wuke x, 
15). 

Heaven and Hell or Hades are here placed in contrast: 
the former being used to set forth the exalted privileges 
of Capernaum by reason of the personal ministry of 
Christ, and the latter also used to indicate the destruc- 
tion and desolation of that city as the consequence of 
not improving these privileges. Heaven being con- 
ceived of as high, and Hades as low, or far under the 
ground, both terms as thus contrasted were suited to 
convey this idea, and were so used by the Saviour. A 
similar contrast between Heaven as high and Hades or 
Sheol as low is found in other parts of the Bible (Job 
xi, 8; Ps. cxxxix, 8; and Amos ix, 2). Such a contrast, 
in itself considered, makes no reference to punishment 
after death. It simply conveys the idea, whatever it 
may be, that was intended to be conveyed by the con- 
trast. 

Our Saviour, however, in this case, adds a supplemen- * 
tary thought wnen looking forward to ‘‘the day of 
judgment,” and speaking of the people of Capernaum as 
they will appear in that day, he declares that it will then 
be more tolerable for the inhabitants of Sodom than for 
them. Their guilt in not profiting by his preaching was 
greater than that of the Sodomites; and hence they will 
inthe final judgment deserve and receive severer punish- 
ment. This is a thought added to the bringing down of 
Capernaum asa city to Hades or Hell. 

2. Jesus, on a certain occasion, put to his disciples this 
question: ‘‘ But whom say ye that I am?” Peter replied: 
‘* Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Jesus 
then said to Peter: 

‘Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona; for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
Heaven. And,I say unto thee, That thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock will [ build my Church; and the gates of 
Hel! [Hades] shall not prevail against it.” (Matt. xvi, 17, 
18.) 

Here Hell or Hades is conceived of as a place of 
abode, which was the Jewish idea, and as having gates 
of entrance thereto. The idea intended to be conveyed 
is that the Church of Christ would be preserved and 
perpetuated as against any destruction by an entrance 
through these gates. It would not, like Capernaum, be 
“ brought down to Hell,” or Hades, and would not pass 
through the gates thereof, or be swallowed up therein, 
and thus disappear from the earth. It would remain 
upon the rock on which Christ declared that he would 
build it. The phrase “gates of Hell” was a fitting 
form of words for this idea. 

8. Jesus, havingin the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, spoken of Lazarus as dying and being “ car- 
ried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom,” proceeded to 
say: 

“The rich man also died and was buried; and in hell 
[Hades] he lifted up his eyes, being in torments.” (Luke 
xvi 22, 23) 

The fundamental conception of this parable is the con- 
trast between the rich man and Lazarus, as they were 
in this world, and as they are when both have passed 
into Hudes or the invisible world. Their respective con- 
ditions in the latter are just the reverse of what they 
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were in the former. Tho both are in Hades, the one has 
the society and companionship of Abraham, who is also 
there, while the other, in a different part of Hades, is 
represented as ‘‘ being in torments.” The one is in Par- 
adise, and the other in Gehenna, or the place in Hades 
for the punishment of the wicked. ‘A great gulf” in- 
tervenes between them, making it impossible for either 
to go to the place of the other. It is implied in the par- 
able that Lazarus was a godly man, and that the rich 
man was godless. . The doctrine of punishment for god- 
less men in Hades, and in that part called Tartarus by 
the Greeks, and Gehenna by the Jews, and also of reward 
for godly men in Paradise, isclearly taught in this para- 
ble. All men pass into Hades when they die; but 
whether they go to Paradise or Gehenna, depends on 
their spiritual condition, Reward and punishment in 
Hades, prior to the resurrection, lie upon the very face 
of the scene which Christ presents; and to one or the 
other of these conditions men are consigned at death, 
and before the final judgment of the race as elsewhere 
taught in the Bible. 

4. Peter, in his address to the Jews on the day of Pen- 
tecost, quoted the following words from one of the 
Psalms of David: 

‘I foresaw the Lord always before my face; for he is on 
my right hand that I shall not be moved; therefore did my 
heart rejoice, and my tongue was glad; moreover also my 
flesh shall rest in hope; because thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell [Hades}, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption.”’ (Ps. xvi, 8-10, and Acts ii, 25-27.) 

Commenting on the passage thus quoted, Peter pro- 
ceeded to say: 

**Men and brethren, let me freely speak unto you of the 
patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried, and his 
sepulcher is with us unto this day. Therefore being a 
prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to 
him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, he 
would raise up Christ to sit on his throne; he, seeing this 
before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that his soul was 
not left in hell {Hades}, neither his flesh did see corrup- 
tion.”’ (Acts ii, 29-31.) 

Peter here applies the language quoted to Christ, and 
makes it prophetic of his resurrection from the dead, 
and thus proves to the Jews the fact of such a resurrec- 
tion. The human soul of Christ, tho going to Hades at 
the time of his death, was not, according to the proph- 
ecy, as Peter explains the passage, to be left there, but 
was to return back to his body, and again inhabit that 
body. The body would see no corruption. Being raised 
from the dead, it would again become the residence of 
the soul which had departed therefrom. The soul of 
Christ went to Paradise in Hades, and not to Gehenna or 
the place of *‘ torments”; and in that Paradise the peni- 
tent thief was with him on the same day. Hades, as 
here used, plainly does not mean the place of punish- 
ment in respect to either Christ or the penitent thief. 

In the Apostles’ Creed it is said of Christ that ‘‘ he 
descended into Hell.” This means that his human soul 
at death, being separated from the body, passed into the 
post-mortem abode of human spirits, and into that part 
of this abode which he himself called Paradise. Hell, 
in the ordinary sense of this term, has no application to 
him. 

5. Paul, having, in the fifteenth chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, considered the doctrine of 
the resurrection, finally breaks forth in the following 
exultant strain. 

“‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave | Hades], where 
is thy victory?”’ (I Cor, xv, 55.) 

Here Hades is, in the common English Version of the 
New Testament, translated by the term grave, which is 
not the proper meaning of Hades, altho Sheol, the cor- 
responding Hebrew word, is sometimes so translated in 
the Old Testament. The Revised Version of the New 
Testament renders the passage as follows: 

‘OQ death, where is thy victory ? O death, where is thy 
sting °”’ 

This, tho not essentially changing the sense of the 
passage, rests on the better authority as to the original 
text. 

6. Christ, in the personal manifestation of himself to 
John on the Isle of Patmos, thus described himself : 


‘*Llam he that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am 
alive for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell |Ha- 
des} and of death.” (Rev. i, 18.) 


The obvious meaning of the words ‘*‘ And have the 
keys of Hell [Hades| and of death,” is that Christ has 
full power over Hades and death, and can deliver there- 
from, and consign thereto, at his pleasure. Death in this 
world and Hades or the invisible world are alike subject 
to his supreme control. He holds the keys of power in 
respect to both. 

7. John says, in respect to one of his symbolic visions: 

“And I looked, and behold a pale horse; and his name 
that sat on him was Death, and Hell [Hades| followed 
with him.” (Rev. vi, 8.) 

Here death and Hades, both. being personified, are 
grouped together as companions, the latter following 
after the former. Death riding on the ‘“‘pale horse” is 
attended by Hades as an inseparable companion, The 
meaning is that the spirit at death passes into Hades. 
The scene connected with the opening of the fourth seal 
indicated a great deatruction of life by death, and this 
would be followed bya corresponding passage of the 








dead into Hades. The two are henceconnected together 
in the symbolic vision of John. 

8. The same apostle says in respect to vision which 
he had of the resurrection and the final judgment of the 
race: 

“And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; 
and the books were opened; and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life; and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works. And the sea gave up the dead which were in 
it; and death and hell [Hades] delivered up the dead 
which were in them; and they were judged every man ac- 
cording toth ir works. And death and hell [//ades] were 
cast into the lake of fire. Thisis the second death. And 
whosoever was not found writt:nin the book of life was 
cast into the lake of fire.’’ (Rev. xx, 12-15.) 

These words clearly refer to the resurrection of the 
dead and the final judgment of the world, as taught by 
Christ in the days of his flesh. (John v, 28, 29, and Matt. 
xxv, 31-46.) All the dead stand before God for judg- 
ment: and the books are opened, including ‘‘ the book of 
life.” Death and Hell [Hades] are personified, and rep- 
resented as delivering ‘‘ up the dead which are in them.” 
The result of this judgment is, that those whose names 
are ‘‘not found written in the book of life,” are “‘ cast 
into the lake of fire.” This is defined to be ‘‘ the second 
death.” *‘: The lake of fire” is terrific imagery to repre- 
sent the final punishment of the wicked. The Saviour 
himself used the same imagery when he declared that 
he would say to those on his left hand: ‘* Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
Devil and his angels” (Matt. xxv, 41). 

This embraces all the passages in which the word 
Hades, with a single exception, translated Hell in the 
common English version, occurs in the Greek text of the 
New Testament. Hades, or the invisible world—con- 
sidered as the abode or place to which departed human 
spirits go at death, and in which they exist as conscious 
beings in the condition of happiness or misery according 
to their conduct and character when in the body, prior 
to the resurrection and final judgment of the race, and 
separately from the bodies which they had on earth-—is 
by no means merely a heathen or a Jewish fancy, but a 
Biblical reality; as much so as is the earth, or the planet 
Jupiter, or the solar system an astronomical reality. 
The fact that it is not discoverable by the naked eye, or 
by the telescope, does not make it the less real. Man, 
when he dies, goes, as to his spiritual nature, to Hades, 
and there consciously exists, as truly as he ever removed 
from one place to another, and as truly as he ever con- 
eciously existed in this world. This Hades is not only a 
condition, but a place of abode, and in both respects 
rests, as to its reality, upon the teaching of the Bible. 

The Materialism that excludes from man all conscious 
existence after death, while contradicted by the general 
faith of the race, and utterly without any proof at the 
bar of reason, has ab.olutely no standing in the Word of 
God. The Hades to which that Word commits itself, no 
matter when or where the idea first originated, settles 
the question that man, in his soul-nature, has a post- 
mortem life, and that that life begins with and at the 
event of death. Death then, as to the question of exist- 
ence, is simply the passage of the soul into Hades, and 
not at all its extinction. Let this fact be sounded with 
the loudest emphasis through all the chambers of human 
thought. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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THE NEW COUNTY COUNCIL FOR LONDON. 





BY ARTHUR M. WHEELER, 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 





LONDON, municipally considered, falls into two very 
unequal portions which must be sharply distinguished 
—the City andthe Metropolis. The City, which is Old 
London and was once surrounded by a wall, has an 
area of about one square mile, is covered with splendid 
warehouses and civic buildings, and has a resident popu- 
lation of less than 50,000. Itis a county by itself, with 
a regular county organization. Around it is the Me- 
tropolis covering an area of 123 square miles and ex- 
tending into three different counties—Middlesex, Sur- 
rey and Kent. Its population to-day is estimated at 
over 4,000,000. Including the wider circle, sometimes 
called Greater London, which is within the jurisdiction 
of the metropolitan police, but has hitherto had no gene- 
ral municipal organization, the population of all London 
probably reaches the enormous total of 5,000,000. To 
organize such a mass of human beings into one vast 
municipality, to provide them with an abundant supply 
of fresh air and pure water, to properly pave, light and 
drain their streets, to see that their dwellings are con- 
structed in accordance with sanitary princip!es, to guard 
them, as far as possible, against accident, vice, crime, 
fire and contagious diseases, to provide for and educate 
their poor, and above all to administer their affairs 
honestly and economically—this is a work which is sure 
to test to the utmost.the integrity and executive ability 
of any body of men, on whatever principle of election 
or selection it may be brought together. Let us look first 
at the twochief existing authorities and then see what 
the new County Council is and what it is likely to 
accomplish. ; 

The governing body of the City is the historic Corpo- 





ration of London, composed of the Lord Mayor, twenty. 
six aldermen and two hundred and six councilmen. The 
aldermen and councilmen are chosen, the former for 
life, the latter every year, by small constituencies made 
up of persons who are free_of the City and who are qual- 
ified to vote fer members of Parliament. The Lord 
Mayor is chosen yearly from, and nominally by, the al- 
cermen, but really by the liverymen of the City com- 
panies or guilds, which are usually reckoned as a part of 
the Corporation. Whatever else may be said of this 
body, it certainly occupies a very anomalous position 
among modern municipal corporations. It has no au- 
thority whatever beyond the limits of the one square 
mile, except in a few important particulars. Its powers 
and privileges are based partly upon ancient charters, 
and partly upon acts of Parliament. The charters have 
been several times granted, revoked, enlarged and re- 
granted in the course of centuries; and their language 
is sometimes contradictory and often so indefinite that 
it is difficult to determine precisely what the Corpora 
tion may and what it may not do. It can pass by-laws 
that have the force of statutes ; it has an exclusive mar- 
ket jurisdiction within the City and over a radius of 
seven miles around; it has schools and asylums, and a 
separate police force under its own control. It has in 
its possession a vast property, part of which it holds in 
trust for the public; and the balance, which is very 
large, it claims to hold in absolute ownership, and it 
certainly manages both principal and interest as if the 
public bad no concern therewith. Precisely when and 
on what terms this property came into its possession, in 
what it consists and where it lies—on these points the 
public have little information except what the Corpora- 
tion chooses to give, and all attempts by vutsiders to go 
behind its reports are strenuously resisted. It bestows 
large amounts in various forms of charity, does a little 
for the encouragement of science, governs its small do- 
main fairly well, tho at enormous cost, makes a special- 
ty of entertaining distinguished guests, and plays the 
host on such occasions with a lavishness of expenditure 
that has become proverbial. 

Among its other anomalies is the power to tax the 
Metropolis for the benefit of the City. By authority of 
Parliament it levies a duty of 13d. on every ton of coal 
that is brought within a radius of fifteen miles of S:. 
Paul’s, and nearly a third of the proceeds it devotes to 
improvements within the limits of the city. This tax 
will cease in July of the present year, unless it is re- 
newed by act of Parliament; and the Corporation is just 
now engaged in a strenuous effort to secure a renewal. 
It also taxes all wines which are brought within the fif- 
teen-mile radius, and all grain which enters the port of 
London. 

The business of the Corporation is transacted by nu- 
merous committees, all of which are needlessly large. In 
fact, considering the amount of work to be done, the 
outlay in men and money borders on the ridiculous. 
One would think that a body of 232 persons was large 
enougk to govern a population of 50,000; but the Corpo- 
ration takes a different view of its duties and responsi- 
bilities. It has in its employ a large number of persons 
—ofticials, assistants, servants, of high and low degree— 
and the yearly amount it pays in salaries, wages, annui- 
ties and gratuities, is estimated at about $900,000. It is 
truly royal in its bounty toward its employés, proceed- 
ing appareatly on the principle of a minimum of work 
and a maximum of pay. 

The various powers, privileges and peculiarities of the 
Corporation are not materially affected by the recent 
legislation. Under the Local Government Act of last 
year it suffers a slight loss of dignity, perhaps, but its 
authority is essentially unimpaired. Tie City, as it is, 
is to constitute one of the administrative divisions of the 
new Administrative County of London established by 
the bill. What the ultimate effect of the new arrange- 
ment will be it is impossible to predict at present; but if 
the new County Council proves to be all its friends hope 
for it, the Corporation will inevitably suffer a serious 
loss both in prestige and power. 

The fact that the bill proposed no radical change in 
the City proves the skill of its framers, and accounts in 
large measure for its successful passage through the 
House of Commons. When, in 1835, the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act was passed, the Londen Corporation was 
the only one left unreformed. The capital was exempted 
from the operation of that act because of its enormous 
size and exceptional condition; but everybody expected 
that the problem of London government would be taken 
in hand forthwith, and dealt with effectually. As soon, 
however, as any serious effort was made in that direc- 
tion, it was met by an opposition which proved insur- 
mountable. The powerful and wealthy Corporation 
showed its temper at once. It manifested no disposition 
to abandon any of its privileges, or to share them with 
others. It was evidently determined to remain unre- 
formed. Ministry after ministry introduced bills, and 
as often withdrew them. Private members of Parlia- 
ment tried their hand at the business with no better suc- 
cess. The Corporation, unscrupulous in the use of 
means, was successful in repelling all attacks; and of 
course it was loyally supported by the ancient and 
wealthy City Guilds which are really a part of it. They 
and it, intrenched behind the centuries, snapped their 
‘fingers in the face of Parliamentary Committees, and, 
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when questioned by ministers ag to their revenues and 
the use they made of them, maintained an ambrosial 
silence. 

The latest attempt at reform, previous to the bill of 
last year, was made in 1884. It was a government 
measure and failed like its predecessors. Long before 
that time, however, the condition of Metropolitan Lon- 
don had become such that some sort of change was im- 
peratively necessary. The millions of the Metropolis— 
the real London—were groaning under the rule, or rath- 
er misrule, of no less than 300 separate and independent 
local bodies, composed in the aggregate of more than 
10,000 persons and with no central authority to hold 
them together. The Metropolitan area was cut up into 
innumerable divisions and subdivisions for various ad- 
ministrative purposes, the dividing lines crossing and 
recrossing each other in bewildering confusion. Into 
this chaos the Metropolis Local Management Act, passed 
in 1855, undertook to introduce some degree of order by 
constituting a central authority known as the Metropol- 
itan Board of Works, which should bring the local bod- 
ies into some sort of harmony. This body was com- 
posed at first of forty-five members, which number was 
increased in 1885 to fifty-nine. The crying need of the 
Metropolis at that time was a thorough system of main 
drainage—a work with which the local bodies had 
shown themselves utterly incompetent to deal; but, be- 
sides ereating a body capable of grappling with a work 
of that magnitude, the framers of the act proposed to 
make just as little change as possible. Accordingly the 
act recegnized twenty-three of the seventy-eight 
Metropolitan parishes as administrative units, 
whose affairs were to be managed, under the 
general supervision of the Board of Works, 
by vestries elected by the ratepayers of each parish. 
Each of the six largest vestries was to elect two mem- 
hers to the Board of Works, the seventeen others one 
member each. The remaining fifty-five parishes were 
grouped into fourteen distinct districts, each containing 
from two to five parishes; the vestries of each district 
were to elect bodies called District Boards to preside over 
the affairs of each district, and each District Board was 
to send one member to the Board of Works. And finally 
the remaining three members of the Boardof Works 
were elected by the City Corporation. 

It is evident that a body thus put together could lay 
no claim to be considered a representative body. Its 
members were mainly of the vestry class, that is retail 
tradesmen, few men of note appearing vpon it, and from 
first to last it was little more than a magnified vestry. 
Nevertheless it accomplished the special work for which 
it was created ina very creditable manner. And, win- 
ning the confidence of the public, it was intrusted with 
the construction of other works of great magnitude 
and importance. Large borrowing powers were con- 
ferred upon it, enormous sums of money passed through 
its hands, and soon its credit was equal to that of the 
imperial government itself. Gradually its duties and 
labors were increased by successive acts of Parliament 
to such an extent as to require fully half the time of its 
members, none of whom, except the chairman, re- 
ceived any compensation whatever; and yet it was 
noted that they constantly sought re-election. That 
business men should be willing, year after year, to make 
such large sacrifices for the benefit of the public was 
something so unprecedented that it began to excite sus- 
picion. Rumors of corruption and jobbery appeared 
from time to time, not definite enough to lead toa formal 
investigation, yet seriousiy affecting the standing of the 
Board. When the question arose of taking the business 
of supplying the capital with water out of the hands of 
private companies— that is of buying up their enormous 
plant—a change made imperative by the increasing im- 
purity of the present supply, Parliament refused to in- 
trust the Board with the necessary powers. {n recent 
years its credit has steadily declined; and this loss of pub- 
lic confidence together with the rascality and jobbery of 
some of its members, which came to light in the in- 
vestigation of last year, brought it to the verge of disso- 
lution. The new Local Government Bill sweeps it away 
altogether. 

Under the new Act the City of London and the vari- 
ous parts of the Metropolis which lie in Middlessex, 
Surrey and Kent are thrown together into one adminis- 
trative area, called the Administrative County of Lon- 
don. Over the whole of this area the central authority 
is the County Council, composed of a chairman, alder- 
men and councilors. The number of ccuncilors is 
double that of the members of Parliament for the 
metropolitan boroughs, and there are one-sixth as many 
aldermen as councilors. The councilors are chosen 
directly by the taxpayers for a period of three years, on 
the ‘‘municipal” suffrage, a system so extended that 
“every one has the ballot who really wants it.” Ladies 
duly qualified can vote, but it is doubtful whether they 
are eligible to the office of councilor, altho several were 
chosen at the recent election. The aldermen are elected 
by the councilors for a term of six years, and one-half 
of their number retire at the end of every third year. 
Any councilor, or any one eligible to the council, may 
become an alderman. The chairman who is elected 
yearly, may be taken from among the aldermen or 
councilors, or he may be any person who is eligible to 
either of those offices. 





The relation in which this body, thus constituted, 
stands to its constituents, is obviously very differen: 

from that of the City Corporation, or the Metropolitan 

Board of Works; and in this difference lies, or is sup- 

posed to lie, one great advantage over the old system. 

The people of London can elect to the Council whom- 

ever they will; they have direct control over the mem- 

bers—can retain those who prove to be good, and turn 

out those who prove te be bad. _ It is reasonable to sup- 

pose that membership in a body which controls the 

affairs of five millions of people will be a legitimate 

object of ambition to men of high character and of great 

executive ability—men of independent fortune and 

abundant leisure, who would serve the public unself- 

ishly, and who, tho they hate politics, might be induced 

to devote their time and talents to municipal affairs if 

they were sought out by voters irrespective of party. 

Nowhere is there so large a number of such men to be 

found asin the metropolis of the world. Will the voters 
seek them out? Or will the new electoral machinery be 

turned into a system of caucusing and wire-pulling, and 

bring to the front men who look upon London merely 

as a huge mass of plunder? Whether the new Council 

will be simply another big vestry, or a body really 

capable of accomplishing the colossal work assigned to 

it, is a question which the people of London alone can 

decide. The election of two week ago produced a body 

of councilors in no wise remarkable as a whole. Among 
them, however, was a fair percentage of men who are 

thoroughly familiar with existing evils, and who are 

fully aware of the enormous difficulties in the way of 
establishing a uniform administrative system through- 
out the entire capital. Will the result of the next elec- 
tion be better or worse? Friends of the Council explain 
the manifest lack of interest in the first election on the 
ground that, being a new thing, Londoners regarded it, 
as they regard everything new, with curiosity and a 
certain degree of suspicion. On the other hand, oppo- 
nents assert that there will be less and less interest in 
each succeeding election, that there is no corporate 
feeling among Londoners as a whole, and that it is 
simply impossible to weld together into one municipality 
the heterogeneous mass of parishes and districts which 
have had a separate origin and development, and which 
have never acted together except for certain special pur- 
poses and within a very recent period. 

How much more the new Council may have to do 
than its predecessor is still an open question. Some 
time will elapse before it can get into good working 
order. There is considerable rubbish to be cleared away, 
and its relations with the City Corporation, the Vestries 
and District Boards and numerous other local bodies, 
are yet to be determined. In truth, the bill does not 
solve any of the great problems of London government; 
it simply prepares the way for their solution. The great 
question of water supply will occupy the attention of 
the Council at once; then tne control of the metropoli- 
tan police, the administration of the Poor Law, the li- 
censing question, and others of equal importance will 
follow. The attitude which the Council takes with re- 
gard to the renewal of the coal and wine dues will show 
what mettle it is made of. Will it oppose the City Cor- 
poration in this matter and advise Parliament not to 
renew the tax? On this, as well as on many other 
points, there is likely to be a collision between the two 
authorities. Any attempt on the part of the Council to 
interfere with the revenues of the Corporation and City 
Guilds, or to touch any of their special privileges, would 
be fiercely resisted. It is to be noted that, when the bill 
was in committee, every amendment which seriously 
encroached upon the Corporation was rejected by the 
Government and voted down by considerable majorities; 
and Mr. Ritchie, who introduced the bill, was ever on 
the alert to assure the House that the measure did not 
propose to meddle with the affairs of the City. He an- 
nounced the intention of the Government to bring in a 
measure this year, dealing with the Vestries and Dis- 
trict Boards and perhaps other local bodies; but he could 
not be made to promise a measure which should deal 
with the City. As it is, the City is an imperium in impe- 
rio. Willit prove too strong for the Council? Not if 
the latter has the hearty support of the people of Lon- 
don. Its fortunes will be followed with close attention 
by all who are interested in the great problems of Mu- 
nicipal Government. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF ROME BY NOAH. 
A LEGEND OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
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** Roma caput mundi 
Regit orbisfrena rotundi.” 





THE law of the preservation of energy is not less true 
of the moral and intellectual than of the physical world. 
It even happens not seldom that in certain facts the 
physical element has long disappeared, while their moral 
or intellectual strength lasts, as forcible as ever. We 
could not wish for a better demonstration of this truth 
than that which we find in the peculiar conditions of 
Rome during the Middle Ages, At that time, while the 
ancient civilization lies dead in its grave, and new, un- 





settled nations are blindly and confusedly struggling for 


their self-constitution, all the power of the great me- 
trepolis, all the traces of its ancient glory of arms and 
law have disappeared; its splendid buildings, temples, 
statues, walls and gardens, have been destroyed or are 
tumbling down day by day, time, barbarians and igno- 
rant, greedy natives vying with each other in the bale- 
ful work. The city is reduced to the condition of a 
third-rate town with some 50,000 inhabitants; pastures 
and miasmatic ponds, covered with a wild, unhealthy 
vegetation, occupy streets and squares, once the 
scenes of glorious triumphs; and the poverty of the peo- 
ple is so great that Pope Pelagius I, in 557, begging 
money and clothes of the Bishop of Arles,writes: *‘ There 
isso great indigence and nakedness in the city that 

. wecannot look at it without feeling a pang in 
our heart.” The great literary works in which the glory 
of a former and greater age had been narrated or sung 
in pages of everlasting beauty, lay forgotten or misun- 
derstood in the libraries of monasteries. 

Still, and this is especially remarkable, while all posi- 
tive and material proofs of the ancient greatness of 
Rome were vanishing, the remembrance and idea of 
that greatness were growing stronger and wider. No 
age in history is so full of the name of Rome as the 
Middle Ages. Ali certain knowledge of antiquity being 
lost, and none of the epic cycles of Central and Western 
Europe having yet been formed, the strange and wild 
imaginations of that fervid and imaginative 
centered upon Rome. Everything is de- 
rived from, and everything is referred to Rome, 
Rome, Romania is a kind of ideal center for that disor- 
derly and tumultuous world. The shadow of the great 
Roman Empire inwraps the Middle Ages. Of the whole 
ancient history nothing is seen but Rome; in the French 
epic poetry la matiere de Rome la grant comprehends 
not only the stories of Rome, but also those of Greece, 
of Troy, the fabulous history of Alexander the Great, 
and all those that formed the so-called ancient cycle. 
Noble families pretend to descend from some Roman 
patrician; many cities refer their origin to Rome. A 
chronicler speaks of the town of Nimay, in Germany, as 
founded by Numa Pompilius, and of five others as 
founded by the last Tarquinius. According to the 
Chronicon Rastadense, of the fifteenth century, all the 
lineages of German kings, dukes, counts, and barons 
can be traced to Gctavius Angustus. Not only was 
Troy, according to the legend, the mother of Rome, 
but many of the new nations of Central and Western 
Europe boasted of their being originated from Trojans. 
Thus it was narrated that Frank, a son of Hector, after 
the destruction of Troy went to Germany and founded 
there the nation of the Franks. 

We must also take into consideration the new aspect 
that Rome had assumed before the world, as the metrop- 
olis of the new religion. Pious believers would travel 
bundreds and thousands of miles, through hardships 
and dangers of all kinds, in order to gaze upon the holy 
chief of their faith, to strengthen their religious fervor, 
perhaps also to get their supply in that world market of 
relics, and at the same time to see the great city and the 
famous monuments about which so many wonderful 
things had been told them. When, after forty or fifty 
days, sometimes more, of a wearisome and dangerous 
traveling, the weary pilgrims could finally catch sight of 
the Eternal City in the distance, they used to greet it 
with their enthusiastic song: 


And when they had worshiped in the catacombs and 
kissed the sacred relics, again they spread to all the 
points of the compass, back to their native villages, full 
for the whole of their lives of the reminiscences of their 
great journey, looked upon with a kind of envious ad- 
miration by their neighbors, while woman and children 
especially would drink in the wonderful things which, 
according to their scant knowledge, devout enthusiasm 
and rude imagination, they would relate about what 
they had seen or heard or felt or imagined. 

In this way a great fantastic web was being woven 
all over the world of legends and imaginations about 
Rome, its glory, its great statesmen and heroes. While 
in the Forum or on the sacred Capitoline Hill the 
Roman peasant was lazily watching his goat grazing 
among the ruins, the name and the memory of the great 
city was living, growing, transforming itself far away 
in the hearts of the new millions. 

What an enticing work for a learned man to gather 
up diligently all those reminiscences and legends by 
means of which Rome, so to say, outlived itself during 
the Middle Ages! After the renewal on a Critical basis 
of historical studies, we are now ina state of judging 
how far from truth went the men of the Middle Ages 
with their wild imaginings. Doubtless this spectacle of 
an entire world going astray with its imagination 
hecause of its prejudices and the entire absence of 
ratiunal criticism cannot help being full of philosophi- 
cal teaching and deeply suggestive. Such a study is the 
subject of two good-sized volumes by Prof, Arturo Graf: 
‘** Roma nella Memoria e nelle immaginazioni del Med- 
(Torino: E. Loescher.) 


















































































‘0 Roma nobilis, orbis et domina, 
Cunctarum urbium excellentissima, 
Roseo martyrum sanguine rubea, 
Albis et virginum Liliis candida; 
Salutem dicimus tibi per omnia, 

Te benedicimus, salve per seecula.” 
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Signor Graf, a professor of literature in the Turin 
University, is indeed the man fit for this subject. Toa 
great vigor of mind and a by no means common artistic 
power he joins a large knowledge of modern literatures, 
especially of the neo-Latin languages and of the history 
and literature of the Middle Ages. One may complain 
that he did not give more importance to the artistic and 
philosophic side of his subject—a side which surely 
would have found an able exponent in the poet of 
**Medusa” and the author of ‘Studi Drammatici.” 
Professor Graf has restrained himself to give us a work 
of learning and erudition, more Germanorum, which 
sometimes proves rather prolix and heavy. Altogether, 
however, it is a book of capital importance for anybody 
who attends to this branch of historical lore; its erudi- 
tion is large and genuine; the whole work is a good doc- 
ument of the serious, painstaking, scholarly renewal of 
historical studies in Italy. 

One of the points in the history of Rome which could 
not fail to stir medieval minds, was the origin of the 
city. Considering it as destined by God to become the 
capital of the empire of the world, and to the unification 
of all the nations under its rule, in order to prepare the 
advent and triumph of the new and divine faith, it is 
not difficult to understand how hard it was for them to 
believe that such a city had grown up from a little mis- 
erable village, a shelter of thieves and evil-doers of every 
kind. Beyond a doubt, the origin of Rome must have 
been worthy of its great mission, the greatest ever 
fulfilied by any city in the world. So we come to per- 
ceive even far back in the course of the Middle Ages a 
tendency toembellish and to swell into some greatness 
the foundation of Rome. Some think it was nota little 
village that Romulus founded, but a number of cities 
which he had joined together, giving to the whole bis 
own name. So, for instance, John d’Outremeuse says: 

‘Sor S’an del coronation'le roy David IIIc e XLVII 
(347) commenchat Romulus a edifier la grant citeit de 
Romme; si mandat ouvrirs par toute Europe et assem- 
blat toute la mateire que ilh besongnoit a son ouvraige; 
se fist encloire de murs soutes les citeis que ses devun- 
trains avoient fondeit, dont la plus grant artoit Eneach 
que Eneas fondat; et toutes les altres que la altour astoi- 
ent fondée, por tant qwilh gisoient sontes en une 
reon @ une licwe ou demy pres, et si en cstoit par 
compte XXX V1 citeis, encloyt ow fist endoire Romulus; 
et fist une seule citeit, et leurs tollit leurs noms quant elle 
fist parfaite, et appellat seloue son nom celle citiet Rome, 
etencore at-ilh d nom Romme.” 

All this, we may depend upon his word, happened in 
the year of the world Iif[[™ II{l¢ ILII** ILIT (that is to 
say 4484), 

Some Latin chronicles which lie, unpublished, in the 
Turin National Library, and have been studied by Pro- 
fessor Graf, inform us that in a few days Rome, whose 
wall was seventy-two miles long and was fortified with 
860 towers, conquered all the cities and the castles in 
the neighborhood. 

Rome was peopled, not by outlaws, but by noble and 
respectable men,and the **Graphia Auree Urbis” says of 
them that the founders came from all the world, with 
their wives and children, and were ‘‘ nearly all of noble 
rank.” 

Joseph Gorionides relates that Romulus had a war 
with David, and that out of fear of him he surrounded 
the city with a wall forty-five miles long. Cedrenus 
adds that Romulus divided the city into four parts in 
* honor of the four elements, and built a circus with 
twelve doors, which symbolized the signs of the zodiac, 
while the other parts represented the earth, the sea, the 
east and the west, the course of the seven planets and 
the sky. 

Remus also was given a more noble part. A legend, 
evidently of French origin, makes him the founder of 
Reims, ‘‘a noble city, far superior to Rome in beauty 
and wealth”; and the jealousy of Romulus for the great- 
ness of his brother’s city had not a little to do in bring- 
ing about the altercation which proved fatal to Remus. 
This and all the incidents of the altercation are related 
in many medieval works, among the number in the 
French romance, ‘*Athis et Prophilias,” and in the 
‘‘ Faictz merveilleux de Virgille.” 

This glorification of the foundation of Rome was but 
one step toanother more remarkable, which, however, 
if we consider the character of the Middle Ages, might 
easily be expected. 

If we remember that the Middle Ages used to consider 
above all Rome’s divine mission to prepare and as- 
surethe triumph of the true religion, and that in the 
total oblivion of almost any historical study, all the his- 
torical knowledge was, as it were, absorbed by the Old 
Testament, it is not out of the way to conjecture that 
some connection would have been imagined between the 
history of the people most cherished by God and the his- 
tory of the city consecrated to the triumph of his Word 
on the face of the earth, Was it possible that God should 
have kept asunder, without one knowing anything of the 
other, the people entrusted with his law and the city 
destined to become the guardian of the new Holy Ark? 
How would God have allowed the fulfillment of his 
great device to be instructed solely to heathens, to peo- 
ple who ‘‘habent oculos et non vident, habent aures et 
non audiunt’? Was it possible that the history of the 
new Jerusalem had been entirely severed from, nay, en- 
tirely at variance with the history of the old Jerusalem, 





and that God had raised an impenetrable screen between 
the two peoples, both of whom were destined to work 
for the advent of his faith and glory? 

For a medieval conscience to admit such a thing 
would have been to admit the absurd, and unless a 
dogma had intervened and enjoined to bow and adore 
the inscrutable mystery, it was to be expected that it 
would have employed all its powers in order to solve the 
problem, and to find out a link to attach the history of 
Rome to the history of Israel. 

In fact, on this merely psychological basis, without 
any historical foundation, a legend sprang up, one does 
not know whence or when, an extraordinary legend, 
which, however absurd it may be for us, spread all over 
Europe, and is recorded in the most popular books of 
the Middle Ages. This legend brings back the origin of 
Rome as far as it is possible in the history of man—to 
the deluge, and makes Noah the founder of Rome. 

However absurd this legend may appear to us, there 
is no doubt it enjoyed the greatest authority for at least 
five centuries, and the books which relate it, written by 
notaries, priests and prelates are to be counted by 
scores, 

The first book to speak of it seems to have been the 
“‘“Graphia Aurec Urbis” which is ascribed to the end of 
the eleventh or to the beginning of the twelvth century. 
There it is said that Noah, when his perverted descend- 
ants had built the tower of Babel, entered a ship with 
his sons and landed in Italy. Not far from the place, 
where Rome grew afterward, he built a city to which 
he gave his name, and there he ended his life and his 
troubles. Janus, his son, together with another 
Janus, son of Japetus, founded on the Palatine a city 
which was called Janiculum: ‘in monte Palatino civi- 
tatem Janiculum construens, regnum accepit.” Nembrot 
also is said to have been in Italy at that same time. 

Johannis de Cermenate (‘‘Muratori, Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores,” t. ix, col. 1227) says:‘‘Noé . . . cum duobus 
filiis suis per mare navigans, non longe a loco, ubi nunc 
Roma est, Italiam intrans urbem statuit, quam suo 
nomine dixit. 

Gualvaneo dela Flamma, in his ‘‘Chronica Medio- 
lani” (‘* Muratori, Script.” t. ix, col. 5401) speaks in sup- 
port of the same legend, saying that it is true that the 
Holy Scripture does not mention this voyage of Noah 
into Italy, but it does not deny it either, and this is suf- 
ficient; and as for saying that Noah with only three 
sons could not build a city, the objection falls to the 
ground by itself when we consider that he had in his 
living, after the Deluge, 24,000 descendants besides 
women and children: ‘‘ Post diluvium vidit ex se natos 
24,000 virorum, exceptis mulieribus et parvulis.” 

Zazio Degli Ubertiin his ‘*‘ Dittamondo,” C, xii, Lib. 1, 
makes Rome speak thus: 


* Noé, che st prio dire un altro Adamo, 
Navigando per mar giunse al mio lito, 


E tanto gli fu dolce questo sito 

Che per riposo alla sua fine il prese. 
(Noah, who may be regarded as another Adam, came by 
séa to my shore, and this country was so dear to him that 
he took it as his final rest.)’’ 


And the commentator, G. Capello, explains that ‘‘Noah 
and Janus, his son, built on the Janiculum and Saturn- 
us, Italus, Hercules afterward built on the 
other hills which together formed Rome.” 

But what is strange enough, is to see this same opin- 
ion entertained and supported even in 1547, in the full 
light of the Renaissance, by P. Z. Giambullari, the 
learned and elegant writer of the ‘‘ Sicria Generale 
d’ Europa,” and one of the founders of the Florentine 
Academy. In 1547 he published, in Florence, the first edi- 
tion of his book, ‘* Origin of the Italian Language.” He, 
too, possessed of the mania to explain all the world with 
Semitic traditions, tries to bring back to Semitic sources 
the origin of the Italian language. To this end evi- 
dently the coming of Noah into Italy was a fact of great 
importance, as otherwise it would have been difficult to 
explain in what manner those pretended Semitic ele- 
ments had found theirway into Italy or who brought 
them. P. Z,Giambullari picks up the popular tradition; 
but, like the learned man that he is, he intends to give it 
a scientific foundation, and resorts to philology and 
mythology. And dealing with words with that extraor- 
dinary care which was common with all those who 
discussed etymologies before the discovery of Sanscrit 
and the foundation of scientific glossology, he goes on 
showing (page 26 and following; edition of Florence, 
1547) that Ogige, Coelum and Janus are merely different 
names of Noah, and Saturnus is just the same man as 
Cam, the son of Noah, and to prove that Noah came into 
Italy, he proceeds in this way: ‘‘ We know that Italy in 
very ancient times was called Oenotria, the land of wine, 
from the Greek oivoc, wine; and one of the names of 
Noah is Jano. Jano is an Aramaic and Hebraic word 
from Jain, which in that language means wine, and 
from no, which means celebrated, And perhaps we should 
pronounce it Jaino, but by syncope we say Jano, that 
is celebrated for the wine, having been the first inventor 
of it, as Moses plainly states in Genesis vi, and the first 
to teach how to cultivate vines in Italy, for which by 
the Greeks he had been called Oenotro and Italy Oeno- 
tria, as Virgil says.” 

Elsewhere (p. 59), on the authority of Berosus, he says 





that Noah, having gone to Armenia, he intrusted the 
Government of Italy to ‘‘Cumer, the eldest son of 
Japetus.” After a while he came back and found Comer 


‘intent not to govern, but to corrupt Italy; he tried to 


make him repent and take to better ways, but his efforts 
proving useless he banished him from Italy forever. 

Now, summing up these statements, we see they all 
refer, more or less closely, the foundation of Rome, or 
part of it, to Noah. This was enough for the medieval 
conscience to connect the history of Rome with the his- 
tory of the Jews, and to see traced back to the dawn of 
mankind the origin of the sacred mission of Rome. 

This legend, which cannot claim on its behalf a single 
appearance of historical truth, had already been formed 
in the eleventh century, because, as it has been men- 
tioned, we find it registered in the ‘“‘Graphia Auree 
Urbis,” a book which belongs to that century or, at the 
latest, to the beginning of the following; and it still 
found asupporter in the sixteenth century in aman who, 
for his time, certainly can be said to have been a‘very 
learned man. So that this legend lasted and was popu- 
lar for at least tive centuries, showing once more what 
strong hold prejudices have on the human mind, and 
how true it is that men are governed by feelings rather 
than by reason. 

This, however, is but one specimen of the numerous 
and sometimes astonishing legends which the fertile im- 
agination of the Middle Ages produced about Rome and 
its empire. 





‘OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 





THE Secretary of State throws it upon the President, 
the President throws it upon the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the Senate, the Senate is afraid to do anything 
for fear it will be disavowed by the country at large. 
Mr. Cleveland thought he had authority enough to bully 
Hayti; the parallel, one would say, would hold good 
with Samoa; but no, he becomes modest, following the 
example of his Secretary of State, following his own ex- 
ample in the matter of closing our ports to the Canadian 
fishing vessels last summer—and the country—the coun- 
try needs backbone on the part of its officers, a little 
more disposition on their part to lead. 

The Monroe Doctrine is the only bit of foreign policy 
we have ever originated; it was forced upon a some- 
what reluctant President by his Secretary of State, Jobn 
Quincy Adams, and then it was given Mr. Monroe’s 
name when it might properly have been called the Ad- 
ams Doctrine. President Monroe had no trouble with 
the Congress of that day, and the country backed up its 
representatives in Washington then, and would now if 
it could be shown some definite act which it could sup- 
port; if Mr. Bayard or Mr. Cleveland would take the 
lead. The Monroe Doctrine is being carried out to the 
islands of the Pacific. We donot want Europeun policy 
meddling with us on this continent or elsewhere—we 
agree to hold ourselves from meddling with other Gov- 
ernments; England and Germany do the saime; and 
with that understanding we accept a harbor in Samea, 
valuable to us as a coaling station, and we make a treaty 
with them to the effect that we will unite with England 
and Germany in respecting the autonomy of the little 
island. When it comes to the point of paying regard to 
our promise, our leaders shirk and throw it from one to 
the other. Each professes to be afraid ‘‘ to go before the 
country” with the facts. 

Mr. Bayard has acted like a gentleman with Germany, 
and Germany has sneaked and given every pledge that 
was asked for, with outward appearance of keeping 
faith, and yet has underhandedly made all the arrange- 
mentsto put Samoa in its pocket. Then Bismarck will 
say to the United States: ‘‘ What are you going to do 
about it ?” 

This is the way England has acquired territory and 
power, and one can imagine that she is looking on now 
with a grin of amusement that Germany has learned 
its little game from so good a master, and is already so 
proficient a pupil. 

As for us, people of the United States, if the way to 
lead us in the right path is through the opinions which 
the newspapers make for most of us——-why then set the 
newspapers at it. Let them teach that it is the duty of 
the Government to keep its word even with so small a 
mite in the hemisphere as Samoa. Let them also add 
that the keeping up our end with foreign governments 
tends to mutual respect and to the preservation of peace. 

One would like to see Mr. Bayard retire to his little 
state with more than just the record that his family has 
held Delaware in practically a disfranchised condition 
fora great many years; one would !ike to see him show 
a knowledge of a policy outside the little commonwealth 
he has represented in the Senate. But it is to be feared 
that as Mr. Bayard’s name never has been coupled with 
any of the greatacts in the Senate, he will move on 
in the even tenor of his way and go out next March no 
greater than he went in. 

The next Senator will be a man of a different sort. He 
is young, enterprising, determined, and withal a man of 
fine tastes in literary matters. In any other state than 
Delaware he would have been on the road to political 
preferment by degrees; we should have heard of him in 
the House, where he would have got his first training 
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and then he would have gone up to the Senate by the 
graduating process through which many members go; 
and the House is a good training school for the Senate. 
As it is Mr. Higgins becomes a Senator at the first bound 
and will have to learn the traditions and customs of his 
position in his first term. Mr. Spooner is the other Sen- 
ator nearest him in point of age and it will be interesting 
to compare the progress of the two. Mr. Spooner made 
his first long speech in a little less than the two years, 
during which an unwritten law has said that all new 
Senators should be unheard tho they are allowed to be 
seen, Mr. Spooner made his speech upon the Inter-State 
Commerce Act, and if anything could have put interest 
into that eubject he would have done it; he came nearer 
it than any other man on the floor, dull as the bill was 
to any but railway owners and their lawyers. The trav- 
eling public, of course, ought to have been interested; 
but how could it be? Ever since the passage of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act, since its workings have been 
practicaily felt and since the Commissioners have proba- 
bly added seven hundred pages of law to our law books, 
very few people are interested in the fact. 

Mr. Washburne, of Minnesota, is another to-be Sena- 
tor. He is one of the four brothers who made one fam- 
ily in Maine, and havesince made the name of Wash- 
burne distinguished in four different states. Mr. Elihu 
Washburne, one of the older of the four brothers, was 
Minister to France in General Grant’s term and distin- 
guished himself by remaining bravely in Paris all 
through its state of siege, the reign of the Commune 
ani the subsequent surrender to the Prussians. He was 
the friend of all Americans during that desperate time. 
That they afterward regarded him as a friend goes 
without saying. A certain American lady was married 
to a foreigner in Paris the year following, when peace 
was restored. The wedding mass following the religious 
ceremony was given in the church of the Madeleine and 
Mr. Washburne was one of the invited guests. 

Some one commented upon the way he knelt on the 
prie-dieu, during some part of the ceremony— How 
awkwardly he did it; he must have felt afraid some 
correspondent was going to write home that he had be- 
come a convert to the Catholic Church.” 

‘*There is no such thought as that about him,” said 
another, half indignantly; ‘it’s the rheumatism from 
bad food, and poor food, and not too much of it, that he 
got staying here to look after us idiots who were foolisa 
enough to remain when the Prussian lines closed in 
around Paris.” : 

The present Mr. Washburne, who is to come here next 
spring if there is an extra session, and if not then,in De- 
cember next, was a member of the House for two terms 
six or seven years ago. It takesaman allof one session 
to learn the hows and the wherefores, so that he is not 
really ready to take hold and show the stuff he is made 
of before his second term. Mr. Washburne, for some 
reason or other, did not run a third time; he declined a 
renomination. His third term is not until now, and 
now it will be in the Senate. He rented the house built 
by Senator Cameron on Connecticut Avenue, and since 
sold by him to Lieutenant Emory, of the navy, and 
there he and Mrs. Washburne gave a very handsome ball. 
Mrs. Washburne has a very hearty, pleasant way of wel- 
coming people, and some one said of her, “‘ If a greeting 
upon entrance could have made one havea pleasant 
evening, I should surely have had it.” 

To which another one added: ‘*You may be certain she 
wanted to have you enjoy her home. In arranging for it 
she said again and again: ‘If people will only enjoy it’— 
and then added: ‘I’ll make them have a good time, 
whether they will or no,’ laughing as she said it; but we 
could see how earnest she was in her hospitality.” 

Minister and Mrs. Mutsu, of the Japanese legation, 
gave a tea last week, which was like a large party given 
in the afternoon instead of theevening. The supper was 
gorgeous and elaborate, equal to a party supper, and the 
crowd of people made as much a jam as one sees of an 
evening. It was all very pleasant, but not charac- 
teristic. It was a strictly American affair—nothing to 
remind you that a little island kingdom was giving us a 
greeting, and sending us a representative, which had 
been against its policy for so many centuries. The 
drawing-rooms had some Japanese curiosities and some 
beautiful silk-embroidered wall strips, but not more 
than often seen in an American lady’s parlors. Mrs. 
Mutsu herself was in an elegant French dress, with dia- 
monds in her hair and at her throat. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Boyan, who has spent several years in Japan, 
and by Mrs. Miller, Miss Bayard, Miss Dahlgren and 
others. It was like other teas, with the single exception 
that the force and Mr. and Mrs. Mutsu and some of the 
secretaries were distinctly foreign, and they could not 
talk much English. 

Mrs. Cleveland held her second afternoon reception on 
Saturday from three to five. She wore a trained gown 
of olive-green plush, trimmed with lace and gold cord, 
and a string of gold beads around her neck. The other 
ladies who stood in line, or else behind them as a sort of 
reserved reception committee to entertain the favored 
ones who were allowed to go behind, were her mother, 
Mrs. Folsom, Mrs. Fuller, the wife of the new Chief-Jus- 
tice, the Misses Fuller, Miss Queen, a guest of Mrs, Car- 








group all in pretty dresses and looking on with interest 
at the moving line in front of Mrs, Cleveland, or chatting 
with the gentlemen who crossed the line and joined 
them. 

The charity ball last week was a grand affair as usual, 
and reminded a looker-on of the same occasion four or 
five years ago, when there was not the same but another 
gay crowd of maidens and young men dancing. The 
looker-on was sitting on the stage at the end of the hall 
and noticed, just below her on the floor, a young man 
standing in his position in a quadrille, so that his back 
was toward her. The young man was remarkably bald 
—his figure was fine and tall, his head well shaped, but 
he could not have been balder at six months than he 
was then at a probable twenty-five. The looker-on be- 
came interested and inquired who the young man was, 
He was Mr. Russell Harrison, the son of General Harri- 
son, and he offered the greatest possible contrast to his 
father, not so much in the face aa in the head. General 
Harrison has a great deal of blonde hair only just begin- 
ning to show white hairs. It is remarkably thick, from 
the forehead to the crown—and the son had no hair at 
allexcept a fringe at the back just above his collar, 
Whether the young man got into the habit in his cradle 
and then could not change is one of the things we shall 
never know unti] we understand the laws of heredity 
better even than they do in Boston. Inspite of his bald- 
ness he is a handsome man, and he married a very pretty 
girl and went to a Western city to begin life. A year or 
two after his father was not returned from Indiana, the 
manipulations of the politicians and one or two active 
enemies giving Mr. Turpie, the present Senator, a very 
small majority and then the family settled down, but 
were not forgotten by those who had known them in 
Washington. General Harrison was not a rich manand 
never will be, Heand Mrs. Harrison lived very quietly 
in Washington. Mrs. Harrison received on Thursdays, 
as other Senators’ wives do, but they did not entertain 
at all besides that. Probably General Harrison will 
leave most of his salary in Washington and go back to 
private life at the end of his term of officenoricher than 
when he wentin, As to his appointing rich men to his 
Cabinet—there is a good deal of nonsense about that as 
well as about other gossip that is going in the papers. 

Mr. Blaine—if he is to be in the Cabine+—has never felt 
so rich that he could live in his fine house in Washing- 
ton since he resigned his position under President Gar- 
field. Mr. Allison is not a rich man; Mr. Wanamaker 
and Mr. Alger are the only two, and there is no reason 
to believe that they will not do their work as well for 
being rich as for being poor. In fact, it is the rich men 
in this country who are the industrious ones. The 
pressure and scramble are so great that it is the early 
and often bird, the one that is on hand, who gets the 
rewards, 

In Orange, N. J., where live Mr. Colgate, Mr. Hecker, 
Mr. Burt, and half a dozen other men who have made 
their money themselves, it is the rich who have break- 
fast at six and take the early train into New York. The 
men of smaller incomes breakfast comfortably at eight 
and take the later trains. It has become a joke in that 
suburb of New York: *‘The larger your bank account, 
the earlier your train.” 

Of Mr. Cleveland’s appointments, Mr. Manning was 
rich, Mr. Fairchild is also on the rvad to be a million- 
aire. Secretary Whitney, we all know, spends lavishly 
because he has that to be lavish with; and of the other 
members hone are poor, to speak in the mildest terms. 
Even Mr. Garland could afford that swallow-tailed coat, 
which he is said to despise so thoroughly. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 








fine Arts. 


THE STEBBINS PICTURES-.NEW WORKS OF 
SCULPTURE. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 








Mr. JAMES H. STEBBINS’s pictures, which were placed re- 
cently on view at the American Art Galleries, and will be 
shown there until they aresold on February 12th,form a most 
interesting collection of eighty numbers. Larger collections 
by far have of course been exhibited in former years, and 
some in which the average of excellence was higher than it 
is here. But a few of the pictures are of the greatest value 
and many others are works of more than respectable mer- 
it. The great feature of the collection is, of course, the 
portrait by Fortuny, famous for its intrinsic beauty, and 
still more as being the only important portrait that the 
artist painted. Fortuny has often been called the greatest 
because the most individual painter of our time—the one 
whosaw Nature in the freshest way and portrayed it.in 
the most personal manner, finding new harmonies of color 
as well as a new pictoral effectiveness in things which the 
world thought had already been explained in all their full- 
ness. But nothing else of his so clearly reveals a great 
painter in the highest sense of the term asthis magnificent 
canvas, worthy to hang side by side with the finest por- 
traits of any other age. It shows a Spanish lady beautiful 
with the characteristic beauty of her race—small mouth 
aud nose, large, soft brown eyes, black hair and a colorless 
olive skin but bright red lips—standing, life-size and 
three-quarter length, in a black dress trimmed with lace 





lisle, a very handsome young lady from Kentucky, 
- Mrs. Hearst, Mrs. Leo Knott and many others,a gay 


and distended bya crinoline, one hand hanging by her 
side and the other holding an eye-glass, and gazing with 


calm, youthful dignity at the spectator. No costume of 
style of arranging the hair could be more unpictorial, as 
the term is commonly conceived to-day; but under the 
touch of genius the graceless outline seems graceful and 
the ugly puffs of hair gain dignity, while the woman her- 
self isso superbly presented that the costume seems, in- 
deed, a matter of trivial import. Such a harmony of deep 
tones, relieved against a gray-green background, by the 
bright notes of the coral buttons on the dress only a mas- 
ter-hand could render, while the treatment, varying be- 
tween a tender delicacy in the flesh anda broad freedom in 
the accessories, is a pure delight to behold. It is a picture 
for the Metropolitan Museum if only some generous donor 
can be found—a picture which it would be asin anda 
shame to seclude under a private roof. 

Next in interest to this, as showing the best work of a 
very famous hand, are Géréme’s two celebrated pictures— 
the “‘Gray Cardinal” reading his breviary on Richelieu’s 
stairs while a troop of gay-clad courtiers doff their hats in 
exaggerated reverence; and the “Supper of Moliére” where he 
eats with Louis Quatorze when the king desires to rebuke 
the slights his courtiers had passed upon the great come- 
dian. Of course one does not look to Géréme for coloristic 
beauty or for an execution which, by its personality or 
technical charm, delights the connoisseur in brush-work. 
But his admirable drawing, the solidity and reality of his 
figures—scarcely parallelled in modern art—and his dra- 
matic power indisputably rank him among the greatest art- 
ists of our time; and these too are pictures for a museum, 
not, as is the case with the Fortuny, because of their in 
trinsic delightfulnessso much as because of their histori- 
cal worth as illustrating a radically important phase of 
modern art. An exquisite little picture by De Nittis of two 
women in Japanese costumes lying on the grass beside a 
pool; an excellent little study by Troyon; an important 
Vibert; and good examples of Goubie, De Neuville, Meis- 
sonier, Michetti, Kico and Schreyer, with an admirable 
study of five children’s heads by Robert Wylie (an American 
who died some years ago at tne outset of his career) may 
furthermore be mentioned, and will give some iaea of the 
variety to be found in the collection. 

Not long ago Mr. Daniel C. French, a sculptor who has 
been living in Boston, but has recently made his home in 
New York, exhibited in the plaster at bis studio a statue 
which is to be cast in bronze for the grounds of the Deaf- 
and-Dumb Asylum in Philadeiphia. It represents Thomas 
Gallaudet, the inventor of the sign-a:phatet, in tLe act of 
teaching it to a little girl. The figures are about life-size. 
Gallaudet is seated and has one arm around the child 
while with the other hand he makes the letter A. The 
child leans confidingly against him and gazes, baif-sml- 
ing, up in his face, while with one hand she imitates his 
gesture and with the other holds against her breast the 
book in which, one divines, he has heen showing her the 
letter she must form. The story is clearly told and in its 
nature does not outstep the limit of subjects appropriate 
to plastic art ; the composition of the group is at once 
spirited, natural and graceful; the expression of the heads 
is delightfully individual yet sincere,and the treatment 
throughout shows the hand of a skillful artist, The monu- 
ment seems to me a remarkable one, because it is not only 
a goud piece of work technically considered, but an indi- 
vidual, purposeful and successful conception. The artist 
had a-genuine idea to render and rendered it ina genuinely 
artistic way. Of how many of the works of our sculptors 
and pseudo-sculptors can as much be said? How often do 
we see a statue which is even intelligently handled? And 
how often one which has a genuine meaning within its 
forms? I am delighted to have this chance tospeak of Mr. 
French’s work, for it is time the New York public knew 
him better and appreciated his talent. In Boston he has 
long been favorably known by his “Minute Man,” at Con- 
cord and his figure of “John Harvard” at Cambridge. But 
now that he has come to New York, we should quickly 
look to it that he does some work for us as well. All that 
has been seen here of his work as yet are excellent busts of 
Emerson and of two members of the Cabot family anda 
few decorative pieces, shown from time to time at annual 
e xhibitions. 

The most interesting new thing I saw during a recent 
visit to Boston was the model of the Public Library which 
Messrs. McKim, Mead and White are now building on the 
same square which is flanked by Trinity Church and the 
Art Museum. This model was, I should guess, some 
twelve feet in length, and showed the facade of the libra- 
ry—a‘two-story building in a scholarly and somewhat se- 
vere classicizing style, with a solid lower story pierced by 
small windows and a range of vast, round-arched, stone 
transomed and mullioned windows above. Beside the 
great round-arched doorway were two masculine figures; 
and far in front, on the edge of a wide platform on either 
side of a flight of steps, were sculptured groups of four 
figures each, symbolizing the various departments of the 
library. The sculptor who, it is proposed, shall execute 
these figures— St. Gaudens—had likewise prepared a larger 
sketch-model of one of the groups, which was shown in 
another part of the room. ‘‘ Group” is perhaps hardly the 
right word to use, tho I know of no other to denote four 
figures set upon a single pedestal, and each designed with 
reference to the effect of the others. There was no group- 
ing of the figures in the conventional sense. They sat side 
by side on the long pedestal in quiet attitudes, holding the 
symbols of the branches of learning they typified—Art, 
Music, Science and Poetry. Of course we have seen fig- 
ures bearing these names a hundred times, and have 
thought, very likely, that nothing new could be done 
with them. But seeing Mr. St. Gaudens’s conception— 
altho it was rendered in the sketchiest way—and 
was not presented as a definite design, but mere- 
ly as a suggestion of what he would design were the 
work confided to him—seeing these four figures we real- 
ized once more what only a great artist can teach us. We 
realized that there is nothing so old in art that it can- 
not be made fresh and individual again by the touch of 





@ master-hand—or, rather, by the thought of a true art- 
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ist’s brain. Nothing more significant, more vital, more 
radically new, thau these figures could be asked, Of 
course it is Impossible to explain why or how they thus 
impressed the eye—a work of art that could really be 
described in words would not be art at all. But per- 
haps the most important lesson to be learned from these 
models was with regard to the way in waich architec 
ture and sculpture may help one another. Without the 
building, the statues, we feel, would lose more than half 
their charmand value, for they have been conceived, so to 
say, in an architectural spirit—with a severi:y of arrange- 
ment ard simplicity of outline which would be inappropri- 
ate in an isolated position. But without the statues the 
building will never be what it might be by their aid. 
Scholarly and appropriate toits purpose and beautiful tho 
it is, ic lacks imagination—lacks that touch of personality, 
individuality, which, rightly or wrongly, moderu eyes de- 
mand of architectural creations. It 1s almost too severe, 
almost too palpably scholarly, almost too denuded of or- 
namental grace and variety. But with the statues it 
seeme quite perfect. They supply the imaginative quality 
we miss in the building itself, and—forming with it a sin- 
gle great conception—give the general effect, individuality 
and charm. ‘The trustees of the library have already 
voted to erect the statues if funds can be secured; and the 
legislature of the Commonwealth, if it refuses to grant 
these funds, will miss a chance such as rarely offers. It 
will miss not only the chance to seeure an important piece 
of work from the hand of one of the greatest of living art- 
ists, but also the chance to make the library one of the 
most interesting of modern buildings. If it can stand, 
with St. Gaudens’s statues, face to face with Trinity Church 
and if this can be finished with the towers and porch that 
Richardson designed before his death— then indeed Boston 
will have a spot to show with which no other in our coun- 
try can compare. 
New YORK CIrTy. 





Sanitary. 
SANITARY CONTROL OF HOUSES. 


RECENTLY Dr. Henry Mitcnell, the efficient health officer 
of Asbury Park, addressed one of our state sanitary asso- 
ciations on the subject. The following extracts will com- 
mend themselves to all those who feel taat the people who 
live in houses have a right to have them constructed for 
safety to health, as well as sothat they will not kill by 
falling down: 

** The improvement in the public health in London, following 
the great fire of 1666, which destroyed the greater portion of the 
miserably constructed houses in that city, attracted general at- 
tention to the influence of filth in promoting disease, and the 
gradual application of the lesson then learned—the making of 
wider streets; the building of larger, dryer, better-lighted and 
better-ventilated dwellings; the disposal of household waste by 
better methods— has forever driven away certain types of disease 
which were once very prevalent. 

* An examination of 200 houses in Chicago, in which diphtheria 
existed, showed that but four of the whole number were perfect 
in their sanitary arrangements. 

“The epidemic of typhoid fever in Brooklyn, in 1885, was 
traced to faulty connections between houses and sewers. 

“The health officer of one of the large interior cities of the 
State of New York has recently investigated an outbreak of 
diphtheria, and he states that in nearly all of the houses where 
the disease existed, the drainage was so defective that it per- 
mitted gases to freely enter the house from the street sewer. 

* Here were the cccupants of these houses breathing for years 
emanations from a putrescent mass, and struggling along under 
their neuralgias, sore throats, diarrhceas, etc., easy victims to 
every depressing influence, incapacitated for good service in any 
department of mental or physical labor, not available to the 
s.ate as soldiers or statesmen, but liable to become objects of its 
charity—all because of lack of protection which the state only is 
capable of affording. 

“If these cases were exceptional and few in number, it might 
with reason be regarded as of doubtful propriety for the Govern- 
ment to interpose its aid; but the mortality from preventable 
diseases is over 5,000 yearly in New Jersey alone! 

* Taking $1,000 to be the value of each life thus sacrificed, the 
apnual loss in money for unnecessary deaths from the following 
diseases: diphtteria, 1,527; typhoid fever, 522; measles, 296; scar- 
let fever, 255; whooping-cough, 181, and small-pox, 5, foots up 
$5,576,000. 

*“ Precedent has been abundantly furnished for the require- 
ment that the water-supply, drainage, ventilation, heating and 
lighting of houses should conform to established principles; 
that house-construction shall be regulated to an extent which 
will prevent danger from errors and ignorance in all that con- 
cerns their sanitary features. 

“If it is contended that dictation to the citizen as to the man- 
ner in which he shall build his house, is tyranny on the part of 
the State, and partakes too much of the character of paternal 
government, and is inconsistent with American ideas and insti- 
tutions, then laws regulating marriage and forbidding suicide 
are reprehensible and unjustifiable; for in the latter cases 
private rights are invaded quite as despotically as they arein 
the former. 

* Details of house-construction, relating to the exterior andto 
the materials used in thestructure, have long been controiled in 
many American cities, for the purpose of securing stability and 
for the prevention of fires. 

** Formerly the courts held that—except in cases of misrepre- 


‘ tion—no damage should be warded where unsanitary 
conditions in dwellings were found to exist by tenants, and 
tenants were expected to protect themselves by an examination 
ises previous to occupancy. 
ON The injustice of such a position seems to be recognized, for 
recently there have been judicial decisions allowing damages 
against house-owners for permitting unhealtbhful constructions 
or erections to continue, leaving the tenant responsible only for 
faults in domestic management and for unheaithful accumu- 


lations. 

™ itary supervision of the construction and condition of 
Meh re am hotels, and all other buildings in which 
persons dwell or are employed or entertained, and over which 
the tenants. employés and guests have no control, is particularly 
necessary, for in these cases the owner is generally personally 
attentive only to the extent of his financial interests, and the 
wretched ventilation, lighting. drainage and water-supply of 
many of these buildings are accountable for the headac es, 
im ed vision, rheumatism, consumption, etc., which em- 
bitter the lives of operatives, and help to make their SPuecetice 
of existence only thirty-two years—the shortest of all c 
persons. 





Science. 


It is well known that Sir Joho Lubbock has shown 
how long insects may live when kept out of harm’s way. 
The greatest age yet attained by any insect, so far as 
known, 1s that reached by a queen of an ant (Formica 
fusca), which lived in bis care until August 8th, 1888, when 
she must have been nearly fifteen years old. Another 
queen of the same species died at the advanced age of over 
thirteen years. He has now a queen of another kind of ant 
(Lasius niger), which is more than nine years old, ‘and 
still lays fertile eggs, which produce female ants.” He 
has also workers of Lasius niger and Formica fusca, 
“which were at least seven years old.’’ At the other ex- 
treme of insect longevity stands the May-fly, or Ephemera, 
the type of fleeting existence, these insects having the rep- 
utation of living but a few hours ora day. Of four speci- 
mens of the common Ephemera cupida observed at Provi- 
dence in May, one lived in a bottle about twelve hours 
after capture, another twenty-four hours, and a third forty- 
eight hours. Another one was captured in the subimago 
state, and lived about a day before moulting, after which it 
lived in the vial for a full week. It thus lived between 
eight and nine days without taking focd. As is well 
known, insects die soon after pairing; but if butterflies, 
etc., are artificially prevented from mating, they will live 
for at least two years, as proved by Reaumur. 


....Japssen has recently been making some interesting 
observations upon the oxygen limes of the solar spectrum 
from a s‘ation at the Grands Mulets high up on the slope 
of Mt. Blanc. Altho in feeble health he succeeded in over- 
coming the difficulties ef an October ascent and remained 
at the post for several days. He found, as he had antici- 
pated, that the true oxygen lines (A Band X) were very 
much enfeebied, and that the system of diffuse bands due 
to the same substances (bands which according to his ex- 
periments vary in strength with the square of the density 
of the gas) were wholly wanting. 


.... Warren Upham has discovered shells of the quahog 
clam and other mollusca of the temperate seas in the 
glacial drumlins of Point Shirley and several islands in 
Boston Harbor. All are broken, and the conclusion reached 
is that the shells were transported by the ice after the cli- 
mate had changed tothe Arctic conditions. Previous ob- 
servers had supposed the shells at Point Shirley to have 
been deposited in the usual way on the sea-shore. Locali- 
ties of shells in the till are quite common in England and 
Wales, as shown by the late Prof. Carvill Lewis. 


.... The Flora of Europe embraces about 10,000 species. 
India has about 15,000. The British possessions in North 
America, tho with an area nearly as large as Europe has 
only about 5,000 species. One of the richest floras is that 
of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, which figures up 
about 10,000 species. Australia also is rich in species, about 
10,000 being already known. In the West Indies and 
Guiana there are 4,000. 


.... Three new asteroids have recently been added to the 
system by Palisa at Vieana—viz., No. 279un October 25th, 
No. 280 on October 29th, and No. 281 on October 29th. But 
279 may possibly prove to be identical with the lost Medusa 
(No. 149). The new planets are all extremely small, of the 
eleventh or twelfth magnitude. 








School and College. 


THE annual report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education for 1886-7 shows that there is a total school 
population in the United States, between the ages of six 
and fourteen, of 11,247,009, an increase in ten years of 
2,528,705. Every state and territory shows an increase. 
The largest rate of increase is in Dakota—870.5, and the 
smallest in Vermont—.5. In Maine the increase was only 
.9. In the three states of Maine, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire there was a large decrease in enrollment, amounting 
in New Hampshire to over ten per cent. In the North At- 
lantic division the increase in school population was 16 5 
yer cent.; inthe South Atlantic division, 26.7; in the South 
Central, 36.8; in the North Central, 32; and in the Western, 
72.1. The expenditures in 1886-7 were $111,715,707, an in- 
crease in ten years of $32,530,198, being an average of 41.1 


percent. This percentage of increase was distributed as 
follows: 
North Atlantic division. ~ 
South “ a ... 604 
south Centrai = --- 65.4 
North = aa tod Chandy taneneat décscctenc Dee 
Western “ " -' Gllategedes tiara atetbiead [5.9 


The South Atlantic and the South Central divisions cover 
the Southern and border States. 


....Commissioner Dawson, of the Bureau of Education, 
gives a total of 2,222,611 colored children of school age in 
seventeen states, including the District of Columbia. Of 
this number 1,118,556 are enrolled in the public schools. 
There are besides, 3,924 colored students in the normal 
schools, 5,263 receiving secondary instruction, and 637 in 
collegiate institutions. In schovuls of science there are 840; 
in schools of theology, 922; in law, 81; in academic, 165. The 
grand total in public and other sohools is 1,131,904. 


....Colorado College has just made an important addi- 
tion to its faculty in Prof. A. J. Denton, who goes directly 
from post-graduate work at Harvard University to the de- 
partment of science. The wiuter term commenced with an 
increased number of students. 
tcry are out. The building is to be of stone and will have 
ninety-two rooms. 

....Prof. A. H. Zenos has been installed in Hartford 
Theological Seminary in the chair of New Testament 
Greek, in succession to Prof. M. B. Riddle. The Seminary 
will receive $15,000 from a bequest of John S. Weils, of 
Hartford. 


Plans for the new dormi- | 





Personalities. 


AMONG our local curio collectors there is one gentle- 
man who declares his umbrella to be his greatest treasure. 
The handle is made from apiece of the Charter Oak, in 
which is set a small triangular piece of stone clipped from 
Plymouth Rock; the stickis made from a branch of the 
old elm tree at Cambridge under which Washington 
assumed command of the Colonial armies; the brass cap 
on the lower end of the stick is made from the trimmings 
of a sword scabbard once used by General Grant; the green 
covering originally served as the lining of a coat worn on 
state occassions by the suave andcourtly Aaron Burr; the 
ribs, springs and other metal trappings were manu- 
factured trom a small steel cannon captured by the Ameri- 
cans from the Hessians at the battle of Brandywine. Eight 
oblong pieces of brass have bee insertedin as many sides 
of the octagonal handle. They were made from buttons 
cut from the military coats of eight generals famous in the 
Revolutionary war. The owner of this unique umbreila 
values it at #800, he does not believe in keeping his treasure 
under lock and key, but makes free use of his intertsting 
possession. We should suppose it must be a fair-weather 
use. But this entire story comes from Boston. 


----The following story istold of the German Emperor: 
During the recent maneuvers he was riding with his staff, 
and came across two huge wagons on the Berlin road. 
Asking where they were going, the drivers replied that 
they where carrying food for the officers of the Guard. 
On this he ordered them back to Berlin. In the evening 
he went to the ground where the Guard was camped, and 
found the officers hanging about, looking, like Sister 
Anne, along the Berlin road, with a hungry air. ‘‘What 
was the matter?’ he asked. They said that their pro- 
visions had not arrivedand that they were to reach them 
from Berlin in a small cart. ‘I have just ridden along the 
Berlin road,” said the Emperor, ‘“‘and I can assure you 
that there was nocart; but I met two huge wagons which 
were bringing provisions for the officers of some regiment, 
and as [ thought that officers and soldiers ought to fare 
alike during the maneuvers, I sent them back to Berlin. ’ 


---.It is stated, on some indefinite authority, that the 
late Richard A. Proctor was once a Roman Catholic, and 
left that Church when told that his scientific beliefs were 
heretical and must not be promulgated in print. 








Pebbles. 


WHEN there is a commotion in school, the wise teacher 
pours oil qn the troubled waters—wha'e oil.— Puck. 





....“‘ Cicely, dear, who was the best man at your wed- 
ding?” ‘‘ Wny, my husband, of course.’’—Time. 


.... We are told of a chiropodist so expert that he claims 
to have extracted corns from a mistletoe.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


...‘*Said Pasha’’ is the name of a new opera brought 
out in Philadelphia. Whether the audience said Pshaw! 
or not, is not stated.—All Sorts. . 


.--.’* Well, Patrick, what struck you most during your 
Seuthern trip?”’ ‘“‘The mule, sor!’’ replied Patrick, with 
a grin that disclosed the absence of nine molars.—Burling- 
ton Free Press. 


....“* Move up there!’ roared the Elevated Railroad 
Guard. ‘* Passengers are not allowed to stand on the plat- 
form.’’ ‘We're not standing!” gasped a suffocating victim. 
‘*We’re being ‘stood up’!”’"— Puck. 


...."* Did you hear about the burglar who was arrested 
this morning?’ ‘‘ No; what for?’ ‘For breaking into 
soug.’’ “Is that so?” ‘Yes; he got through two bars 
when some one hit him with a stave.” —Scranton Truth. 


...““One of these dollars is a counterfeit, ma’am.’’ 
“How can youtell?”’ “Simply by sound. Just tapit and 
hear how clear the genuine sounds. That’s tenor. Notice 
when I tap the other one. That’s base.”’—Texras Siftings. 


... Optimistic Bobby: ‘‘ What a fine time the pearl di- 
vers must have, Tommy? They are in swimmin’ all day, 
and have more fat, juicy oysters than they can eat.” Pes 
simistic Tommy: ** Yes, and what a fine time the sharks 
have eatin’ of them !’’—Jcwellers’ Weekly. 


....Dean Mansel once told about acountry squire who 
possessed three horses. ‘‘ The first he called Salt-fish be- 
cause it was a capital horse for a fast day; the second Na- 
ples because it was a beautiful bay; the third Morning 
Star because it was a roarer.’’—Exchange. 


....First Benedict: “ Yes, it is mighty quiet at my home. 
When wife and I are alone, you could hear the clock tick.” 
Second Benedict (unhappily wedded toa temper): *‘Silence 
is still more oppressive at my house. When wife and I are 
alone you can only hear the broomstick.”—Pittsburg Bul- 
letin. 


.... Applicont (with little girl): “‘Do you take children, 
madam?” Landlaudy: “Oh yes, ma’am; we love children; 
the family on the third floor have five: on the second floor 
there ure seven, and we have three of our own. You 
needn’t feel any hesitancy on that score.’”’ Applicant: 
“H’m, yes. Ithing I will look a little farther, madam.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


.... John Carver Backbay (of Boston, who has just pro- 
posed and been accepted, and has taken from the lips of 
his betrothed that icy confection, a Boston kiss): And our 
love, Marian, will outlast life—will—er—live through the 
eons of time, for itis based on the closest psychological 
affinities. From the great to the small, our feelings, our 
loves, our tastes are one. I noted, with what seems like a 
curious premonition, soon after we met, that we even used 
the same odor of sachet powder!”’—Puck. 
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Music. 


TBE popularity of Wagner’s (with one exception) most 

particularly religious opera has been unimpaired ever since 
its production here under Dr. Damrosch, in 1884. To it be- 
longs the pleasant association of having been the first opera 
sung in German at the Metropolitan and the inaugural 
score of continuous German opera in this city. The in- 
tention to use this revised version of the work, which Wag- 
ner prepared for that historically unsuccessful hearing of 
it at Paris in 1861, was not convenient to be carried out 
last season. The postponement until this year, and last 
Wednesday night, has been advantageous in many respects; 
besides that it imparted an extra novelty to the repertory. 
The changes which the composer made in the score include 
thecurtailment of the long overture and the expansion 
(by some ten or fifteen minutes) of the opening ballet and 
pantomime in the Venusberg; the strengthening of the 
duet between Tannhiuser and Venus, and certain minor 
alterations elsewhere. Persons not distinctly musical and 
acquainted with the opera will not be apt to observe the 
differences; but they are unmistakable improvements. 
The spectacular embellishments, new and old, were (as is 
usual at the Metropolitan) imperfectly and rather tastelessly 
treated. The ballet was devoid of grace, and the illusions 
were makeshifts. But the work was remarkably well sung 
in fact, we do not remember a representation altogether so 
good among numerous ones in the past. Mrs. Lilli Leh- 
mann appeared as Venus, and persons who have heard only 
second-rate singers (and second-rate actresses) in the un- 
grateful part cannot appreciate it unless some such great 
artist, vocally and dramatically assumes it. An unexpected 
illness of Mr. Max Alvary, who was to sing the title réle 
enlisted the services of Mr. Paul Kalisch as Tannhduser> 
the tenor thus making a sudden first appearance in opera 
in New York. Mr. Kalisch’s success was distinguished. 
His voice, a musical and well-trained one, proved equal to 
the size of the Opera House. He sang with freedom and 
expression. This acting of the part (in close sympathy with 
Mr. Niemann’s typification) was notably magnetic. He 
will prove an efficient aid to a corps of singers such as the 
Metropolitan needs. Miss Bettaque gave usa more satis- 
factory Elizabeth than we locked for, particularly from 
the musical standpoint, and sang the “ All powerful Vir- 
gin’? with excellent taste and much feeling. The other 
artists made up a strong ensemble, and the Song Tourna- 
ment was eminently a success among the concerted num- 
bers. The opera was repeated on Saturday. On Friday 
night Mrs. Marie Schroeder-Hanfstaengl, effected her wel- 
come return to our stage as Berthain ‘‘The Prophet.” 
Her voice in its power and quality has suffered no loss 
since her brilliant successes here in 1885. Her command of 
it is as complete as ever. There are indeed few if any 
esloratur sopranos on the German stage who'can equal 
her in artistic perceptions and the execution of florid 
music. Bertha is a subordinate réle in the opera; but 
the fine soprano madeit a musical enjoyment throughout. 
Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfstaengl was given a very hearty recep- 
tion and several recalls. The audience was large, consid- 
ering the natural indifference to Meyerbeer’s prolix and 
unevenly written work. Mrs. Moran-Olden made again a 
remarkable impression as Fides, a réle that brings out her 
best artistic qualities. In the fourth act she threwa fine 
energy and pathos into the part of the bewildered mother 
of John of Leyden. Mr. Perotti, as the 1 tter, was in 
good vocal condition and sang effectively, if not often with 
a close approach to the agreeable. 

That Mr. Seidl is far from impeccable as a symphonic 
conductor, interesting as his leadership is wont to be, his 
fourth orchestral concert on Saturday night attested. The 
symphony was Schumann’s fourth one, 1n D Minor, Opus 
120. In thisnow vrell-known work, so full of odd contrasts 
and with passages of the most delicate and pensive beauty 
side by side with brusque and drastic effects, it was curi- 
ous tonote how Mr. Seidl brought out capitally everything 
that was dramatic or forcible, and how all such episodes 
as the two lovely trios in the Scherzo and the wonderfully 





- lovely figure for the strings in the finale came to grief, 


and were played coldly and even coarsely. Everything was 
accarate as to time and tune, but the amount of inward ex- 
pression conveyed to the hearer would be, for instance, set 
on the fabled bridge Sirat, without obliging good Moham- 
medans in turning out for it tofall into Gehenna. Thesame 
criticism applied to the nicest effectsin a new divertisse- 
ment du concert by Eduard Lalo, later in the program. 
There was spirit and magnetism, but no fine shading in 
proportion. Miss Madge Wickham was the violinist at the 
concert, Mr. Paul Kalisch the vocal soloist. Of the per- 
formance of either the less said the better. Miss Wickham 
seems again to usacrude young player, whose place is in 
a violin school, not a New York concert-hall. As to Mr. 
Kalisch he was, unfortunately, in such a fatigued condition 
of voice after an afternoon’s long work elsewhere, that 
his “ Fidelio” and other numbers were, relatively, not 
pleasantly or effectively sung. 

The above were far from being all the musical enter- 
tainments of the six days, of course. There was an inter- 
esting lecture by Mr. William J. Henderson on Thursday 
evening, in course of his series of talks on musical his- 
tory at the up-town Conservatory of Music (not the one 
elsewhere referred to). The Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company gave an interesting musicale, by invita- 
tion, at their rooms, on Union Square,on Saturday after- 
noon,at which there was some enjoyable instramental 
music, by some well-known performers. Mrs. Emma R. 
Dexter, who has been known in Western cities as a vocalist 
of merit, gave a song recital in Steinway Hall on Saturday. 
For this week an important occurrence is the first appear- 
ance in New York of Mr. Max Alvary as Tannhaiser, an 
a likely to prove so absolutely novel and so 
different from accepted models as to create a little stir of 
comment, as did the tenor’s Loge in “The Rhinegold,”’ 
Mr. Theodore Thomas gives another of his orchestral con- 
certs, with a choice program. A wave of ultra-Italianism 
will surge upward in the Metropolitan, with the produc- 
tion there of Verdi’s ‘The Troubadour.”’ Friday and Satur- 
day the concerts of the Philharmonic Society will monopo- 
Jize local attention. 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE car-strike in Brooklyn had continued for four days, 
when, on Monday night of last week, a tie-up to include 
all the lines of this city except the Bleecker Street and 
Third Avenue was ordered. The tie-up was made in part 
out ef sympathy with the strikers in Brooklyn, and in part 
because the various car companies of this city refused to 
make a contract for 1889 with the representatives of their 
emplcyés. The number of strikers was about 6,250, repre- 
senting thirteen surface roads. No serious disturbance 
occurred in this city on Tuesday the first day of the strike. 
A few cars were rin under the escort of the police on 
several lines, The strikers attempted in one or two cases 
to obstruct the car tracks and some missiles were thrown 
at the drivers and policemen. Several arrests were made. 
During commission hours the pressure on the elevated 
railroad system taxed its capacity to the utmost limit. The 
company, which had ample warning, seemed awake to the 
necessities of the occasion and put on extra trains, which 
were kept running during the day. The Ninth Avenue 
line, which usually stops running at 8P.M., was kept in 
operation by Colonel Hain’s express order until 1 o’clock 
this morning. The crowding on the various stations of the 
system was almost overpowering at times, but such was 
the efficiency of the management that no serious accidents 
were reported. In Brooklyn, on Tuesday, the strikers, gain- 
ing courage from the action of the New York men, gave 
the overworked police all they could do to keep the peace, 
No attempt was made to operate any vf Mr. Richardson’s 
lines. 

On Wednesday three lines in this city ran cars in spite of 
the strikers. On Sixth Avenue something like regularity 
in trips was observed in the early part of the day. The 
Fourth Avenue managers contented themselves with put- 
ting out merely enough cars to emphasize their determina- 
tion to resume business. Eight cars were run over the 
Grand Street line. One car left the Belt Line stables, but 
soon put back by orders from the company’s office. The 
police offered to protect the car over the entire route and 
were confident of their ability to do so, but President Scrib- 
per objected to further risks. No cars left the stables of 
the Broadway, Second, Seventh, Eighth or Ninth Avenue 
lines, the Central Cross-town or on any of the branch lines 
controlled by the Dry Dock Company—Avenues B,C and 
D. On every other line cars ran more or less all day. Some 
obstructions were made, resulting in several arrests. The 
situation in Brooklyn remained substantially unchanged. 

On Thursday the companies succeeded with poliee pro- 
tection, in running five cars on the Broadway and Seventh 
Avenue line, seven onthe Grand Street line, nineteen on 
the Fourth Avenue line, twenty on the Sixth Avenue line, 
five on the Central Cross-town line, three on the Forty-Sec- 
ond Street white line, four on the Forty-second Street 
green line, and four on the Harlem Bridge, Morrisania and 
Fordham line. The Board of Mediation and Arbitration, 
whose offers to arbitrate had been ignored by the compa- 
nies, retired from the field leaving the strike to settle it- 
self. There were no serious disturbances. There was, 
however, a successful barricade made against a Belt line 
car. A good deal of clubbing was done by the police, but 
the car did not get through. In Brooklyn one car was run 
under astrong escort of mounted police. 

On Friday no attempt was made to run cars on the Sec- 
ond Avenue, Eighth Avenue, Ninth Avenue and Belt lines. 
With the exception of these four, all the surface railroads 
in the city were in operation. Collisions of a trivial na- 
ture occurred in Second and Madison Avenues. A police- 
man who was set upon and badly hurt by a handful of ruf- 
fians, drew his revolver and fired at the assailants, slightly 
wounding one man. Clubs were used unsparingly in the 
neighborhood of the Second Avenue stables, where a disor- 
derly mob of loafers congregated. In Brooklyn four cars 
were run on Mr. Richardson’s lines, all strongly guarded 
by policemen. There was no disorder. The Executive 
Board of the Knights of Labor decided not to order a gen- 
eral tie-up, as it was reported would be done. 

On Saturday there was more running of cars and on Sun- 
day everything was quiet. A meeting was held at which 
the question of the advisability of continuing the tie-up or 
ordering it ‘‘off’’ came up. A vote was taken by the local 
assemblies on the question, and it resulted in an almost 
unanimous resolve still to stand firm. The probability is, 
accorcing to the men, that within a week the companies 
will be glad to ‘‘come off their high horse’’ and give the old 
men a hearing. The men would go back in a bodyif the 
companies would sign an agreement with their represent a- 
tives on the same lines as last year, inserting a clause bind 
ing the companies to respect the State law which enforces 
ten hours’ work in twelve consecutive hours. The proba- 
bility accordivg to the companies is that the strikers will 
yield within a day or two and will seek their old places. 


...--On Wednesday of last week the Senate discussed the 
Samoan question in connection with the Sherman resolu- 
tion, after voting to doso with open doors. Mr. Sherman 
spoke of the newspaper correspondent, Klein, and said 
that the United States wasin no way responsible for him 
or his actions. The first thing to be done, and to done at 
once, was te assert our right to possess and occupy Pago- 
Pago for a coaling-station. That would need no war. The 
mere assertion of the right, the spending of money in Pa- 
go- Pago, the storing of coal and the calling there of vessels 
were far more influential asertionsof power than protocols 
and diplomatic correspondence. It was not necessary, Mr. 
Sherman continued, to menace any one. Straightforward 
and manly negotiations should be entered into between the 
three Governments, and if some mode of government could 
not be agreed upon for Samoa, it would bea disgrace to our 
civilization and our Christianity. So far there was noth- 
ing that would justify a breach of the peace by either 
Power until every possible effort had been made to settle 
the difficulties peacefully. After asserting our rights in 








Pago Pago, Mr. Sherman held that the United States 
should next fulfill its treaty obligations to employ its good 
offices to settle the difficulties of the Samoans..He believed 
the granting of the proposed appropriations would enable 
the President to do these things. The resolution granting 
the appropriations was passed. .The next day President 
Cleveland sent a message to Congress, transmitting fur- 
ther papers in regard Samoa, and saying: 


“It is also proper to inform you that on Monday, the 28th 
instant, the occasion of the communication of the note of the 
Prince Chancellor, the Secretary of State was. given to under- 
stand by the German Minister that a proposition from his Goy- 
ernment to that of the United States for a conference on the 
Samoan subject was on its way by mail,having left Berlin on the 
20th instant, so that its arrival here in due course of mail can 
be looked for in a very short time. It reply to an inquiry from 
the Secretary of State whether the proposition referred to was 
for a renewal of the joint conference between the United States, 
Germany and Great Britain, wiiich was suspended in July, 
1887, or for the consideration of Samoan affairs, ab novo, the 
German Minister stated his inability to answer until the propo- 
sition, which left Berlin on the 20th inst., should have been re- 
ceived. Ishall hereafter communicate tothe Congress all in- 
formationbefore me in relation to the Samoan status.” 


The correspondence transmitted contains the following 
letter from Prince Bismarck to Count von Arco Valley, 
German Minister at Washington. 


BERLIN, January 15th, 1889. 

“IT have already notified your Excellency that, according to 
telegraphic communications from Apia on the 18th December of 
last year, a detachment of German naval forces, which had 
landed at the requisition of the Imperiai Consul for the protec- 
tion of the German settlements which are endangered by the 
conflicts between the native parties there, was attacked by 
armed Samoans belonging to the party of the Chief Mataafa. 
This unprovoked attack is said to have taken place under the 
leadership of an American named Klein. On this occasion more 
than fifty German soldiers and Officers were killed and wounded. 
In consequence of this we have been transplanted from the ter- 
ritory of mediatorial negotiations by which the Imperial Consul 
in Apia was trying to reconcile the contending parties, and for 
which he had sought the co-operation of his English and Amer- 
ican colleagues, into a state of war with the assailants, to our 
regret. 

*“* We shall carry on the contest which has been forced upon us 
by Mataafa and his followers with the utmost consideration for 
English and American interests. Our military measures have 
in view only the punishment of the murderers of German sol- 
diers and the protection of our countrymen and their property. 
As they, on their part, are at war with Tamasese, our interfer- 
ence will necessarily assume the character of assistance to 
Tamasese. 

“In the endeavor for the just punishment of a murderous 
crime we hope for the co-operation of the treaty Powers in Samoa 
in friendship with us, and we ask the Government of the United 
States to be good enough to furnish the Consuls and the com- 
manders of its ships-of-war in Samoa with suitable instructions. 
Our armed forces there are instructed to avoid and to prevent all 
injury to neutral commerce and property, and to adopt measures 
of reprisal and destruction only against the followers of the 
party which initiated the contest against our troops by a mar- 
derous attack. We shall, of course, abide by the agreements 
with America and England with respect to Samoa and pay due 
regard under all circumstances to the rights of those Powers as 
established by treaty. 

“IT beg your Excellency to bring this communication to Mr. 
Bayard’s knowledge by reading it to him, and to leave a copy of 
it with him if he requests it. Von Bismarck.” 
Until the arrival in this country of the German proposition 
above referred to, it is impossiole to say what turn affairs 
will take. 





FOREIGN. 


-...On Wednesday of last week the Archduke Rudolf, 
the Crown Prince of Austria and heir apparent to the 
throne, committed suicide at Mierling. near Baden, twelve 
miles from Vieuna. At first it was declared to be death by 
apoplexy, but there was clearly some mystery connected 
with the announcement. Two days after it was officially 
announced, on the demand of Prime Minister von Tisza, 
that the Crown Prince shot himself in the head with a re- 
volver. The Wiener Zeitung says: 


‘Professor Wiederhofer, who performed the autopsy on the 
remains of Crown Prince Rudolf, found a large wound in the 
side of the head, which must have caused instant death. A 
revolver, with one chamber discharged, was found on the bed- 
side close tothe right hand of the dead Prince. The position in 
which it was found proves beyond doubt that he committed 
suicide. The pericranium was torn and the skull bones were 
partly shattered, The report of the pistol was heard by no one, 
the Crown Prince’s attendants having left the house to make 
preparations fora hunting excursion. Several members of the 


Crown Prince's entourage say that during the last few weeks he 
had manitestedsigns ot morbid nervous excitement, and there- 
fore the view that the shooting was the result of temporary men- 
talderangement must beaahercd to. Some time previous to bis 
death the Crown Prince complained of headaches. which were 
attributed to an injury to the head which he sustained by a fail 
trom a horse last autumn.” 


The Crown Prince left no male heir. The succession 
tnerefore reverts to the brother of the Emperor, Arcnduke 
Charles Louis. 


.. .On Friday last inthe French Chamber of Deputies 
Premier Floquet introduced a bill re-establishing the 
serutin. darrondissemert system cf electicn. Aiter a 
warm debate a vote of confidence in the present Ministry 
was passed, 300 to 240. General Boulanger did not appear 
in the Chamber duringthe debate. It is the general im- 
pression in Paris that the Chamber of Deputies will com- 
plete its legal term of office, and that the general elections 
will not occur until October. The majority in the divi- 


sion on the vote expressing confidence was composed of 
Republicans altogether. The minority included 169 mem- 
bers of the Right, 14 Boulangis's, and 58 Republicans. 
The Radical journals congratulate the members of that 

arty that a crisis has been avoided. Thry claim tbat the 
Ministerial question was solved by the vote. The Oppor- 
tunist organs declare that the Government has been 
merely respited for afew days. The Boulangist papers 
consider the Government as lost. 


....Mr. Phelps, the American Minister to England, with 


his wife and son left London for this country on Thursday 


of last week. A succession of honors was showered upon 
Mr. Phelps previous to his departure. 
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AN IMPERIAL SUIVIDE. 


THE heir of the imperial throne of Austria has com- 
mitted suicide. At first it was announced that it was a 
case of apoplexy, but a day later the Emperor and his 
counselors decided that it was wise to tell the truth that 
could not be concealed and to confess that the Crown 
Prince had died by his own hand. This we suppose to 
be true. There is no evidence that he was murdered. 

We can probably dismiss the extenuating reports of 
brain disease which are meant to suggest insanity. 
If there was one of the family who had a sound mind it 
was Rudolf. He was well enough to be on a hunting ex- 
cursion, and to be left alone. He was the literary mem- 
ber of the family, the one who had written books—with 
help, to be sure, but with a supervising intelligence. He 
had wit enough, too, to understand the drift of things 
and to have made the remark that it did not look as if 
there would be any princes fifty years hence; he had 
sense enough to be what Frederick of Germany was, a 
Liberal in his political views, that is,so far asa prince 
can be a Liberal. He was no hypochondriac, no Bava- 
rian madman, but an intelligent, clear-minded, pleasure- 
loving, vigorous, healthy man, not a worn-out epileptic 
or acrazed misanthrope. He did not, probably, commit 
suicide from any aberration of mind. 

Why he shot himself we are not allowed to know, ex- 
cept as gossip tellsus. We might not believe her rumors 
if they did not ali agree in substantially the same story, 
that it was the result of an intrigue. We may be uncer- 
tain as to the details of the story—whether an angry 
husband or brother compelled bim either to commit sui- 
cide or fight a duel, as a sensational dispatch reports; 
whether it was an unlawful intimacy with a princess or 
a baroness that drove Lim to suicide ; but there seems to 
be little doubt that in some way it was the result of his 
domestic infidelity. It was another illustration of the 
truth of the old law of God, from which emperors and 
princes cannot escape, that the soul that sinneth it shall 
die. 


Crown Prince Rudolf’s domestic relations had been 
very disgraceful to him. His wife, daughter of the King 
of Belgium, has twice been compelled to leave him be- 
cause of his shameless infidelities, She was separated 





from him at the time of his death. Like the present 
Emperor William, of Germany, ard hke the Prince of 
Wales, he has had the reputation of being unprincipled 
in social morals. It will be remembered that the Prince 
of Wales, who must, under compulsion of his mother’s 
control and of a purer popular sentiment, veil somewhat 
his debaucheries, once was called to the witness stand 
to deny that he bad had illicit relations with a woman 
whose husband was suing for a divorce. The common 
saying in England is that he perjured himself like a 
gentleman. On the Continent princes have been under 
less restraint, and their infidelities, however public, 
have hardly been regarded asascandal. That in this 
case some exposure should have driven the heir to the 
throne to suicide may be evidence that princes and kings 
are to be held to stricter account than of old. What is 
morals for the ruled is morals for the ruler. No man is 
too high in rank to be held to account for his moral con- 
duct. The same bullet may wreak vengeance on the 
prince as on the peasant. Of all sins social sins bring 
most surely their punishment. Of all virtues none 
stands more fundamental to the security of the family, 
the society and the State than social purity. This isa 
lesson which princes need to learn, or the world will 
have no use for princes. 

The death of Rudolf may very seriously affect the 
future of Austro-Hungary. The only child he leaves 
behind him is a daughter. Unless a posthumous son 
should be born to him, under the Austrian law which 
forbids the succession to pass toa woman, the next heir 
of the throne of Austria will be the Emperor Franz 
Jcsef’s brother. The brother next in age is a worthless 
man, who has been compelled to renounce his right of 
succession. Hisson Franz, to whom the crown of Austria 
will fall, is also a feeble and worthless prince, who can 
give no dignity to the position. Whatever Rudolt’s 
sins were, his death puts in his place one very inferior 
to himself, who will do nothing to strengthen the throne, 
But the throne of Hungary, which is not under the Salic 
law, can descend to a woman, and the true heir is Ru- 
dolf’s daughter. This of itself would dissever the 
empire on the deathof Franz Josef. Thus Rudolf’s 
death may affect seriously the permanency or even the 
constitution of the Austrian Empire. It should be re- 
membered that this Empire is in a state of most un- 
stable equihbrium. The governing dynasty, with the 
Austrian population is of the Germanic race and lan- 
guage, while more than half of the population is Mag- 
yar or Slav, and has a profound jealousy if not a bitter 
hatred for whatever is German. Austria and Hungary 
are one empire only by a mutual compact which must 
be periodically renewed. It is only tneir fear of Ger- 
many on one side and of Russia on the other that keeps 
them together. Where other nations are centralizing 
power, they are decentralizing it, and Austria and Hun- 
gary have their separate diets and ministries, Rudolf 
was regarded as inclined to the Slav side, willing to give 
Bohemia the same autonomy which Hungary enjoys, 
and his succession would not have been favorable to the 
continuance of the German alliance and the supremacy 
of Bismarck. Certainly death has been very complai- 
sant to Bismarck, taking away those who stood most in 
his way—Gambetta, Skobeleff, Frederick and Rudolf, 
He will have his way with Austro-Hungary so long as 
Franz Josef lives, unless there should be a difference be- 
tween the two halves of the Empire. 

It is difficult to see how two such heterogeneous ele- 
ments can long cohere. The great War is coming, 
every one believes, that war muvre terrible than any- 
thing Europe has yet seen, that war for which all these 
armaments have been prepared, That war will make 
great changes in the map of Europe. That war will 
drive the Turk into Asia. What will it do with Aus- 
tria? Will Austria extend her limits to the Black Sea? 
If so the Empire will be Slav and not German. Then 
with extension of the frontier to the South there may 
be curtailment and rectification in the North. Ger- 
many is the one centralizing and enlarging and con- 
solidating power. Germany, which has taken Elsass 
and Lotharingen expects also to possess Holland and 
Belgium, and why not German-Austria? And why 
should not German-Austria prefer to cast her fortune 
with her strong brethren 1ather than with her rivals if 
not enemies? We cannot wholly interpret the bearing 
of the death of Rudolf, but new uncertainties are 
shaking the permanence of existing conditions in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

eee eee 
SERVICE AND RECKONING. 

In the parable of the talents, recorded in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew, we have a suggestion of the 
individual responsibility of the disciples of Christ for 
service in the present dispensation. In the old dis- 
pensation the service of God was performed by a cer- 
tain class, the Priests and Levites; but in the Christian 
dispensation we are taught that all are so far Priests 
and Levites, and that to every disciple the obligation 
of service belongs. The parable of the ten virgins 
seems to suggest to us the necessity of personal prepa- 
ration against the time of the Lord’s return, while this 
parable is op responsibility for service. 

By the delivery of his goods to his servants we can 
but understand that distribution of gifts and responsi- 
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bilities which is without doubt laid upon each of us. 
‘* He gave gifts to men.” To some he has given one 
kind of gift and to others another; but to all talents 
have been conferred. To some the gift of teaching 
and preaching; to others that of spiritual ability in other 
directions, the gift of prayer for instance; to others 
wealth and social position; to others that of great per- 
sonal influence—all these varying gifts to be used in 
his service. It is a great honor thus to be called into 
fellowship with Jesus Christ in the service of God, and 
made partners with him in the great work which the 
Father gave him to do. These gifts have been distrib- 
uted to every one according to his several ability. 
Natural ability and gifts conferred are clearly discrimi- 
nated. The gifts of God are not recklessly or blindly 
scattered among the disciples, but bestowed wisely, 
according to capacity, that the best use may be made 
of them. Our Lord does not overload a disciple whore 
natural ability is small with gifts which are too great 
for him to use. There are disciples who can do splen- 
did service within a limited sphere who would make a 
complete failure if larger responsibility were put upon 
them, just as some generals make splendid division 
commanders who would be totally unfit to command 
the whole army; good fighters but poor tacticians, 
or lacking in wisdom and decision of character. They 
can fight under orders, but would not be able to deter- 
mine, themselves, when and how the blow ought to be 
struck. The eloquent Apollos could not have done the 
great work which Paul was called on to do. It is evi- 
dent that Joshua, who did such splendid service in sub- 
duing the land, could not have done the great work 
which Moses did in the wilderness. The Christian 
merchant has a larger gift than his porter or book- 
keeper, tho the latter may serve God as acceptably in 
their subordinate positions as their chief in the larger 
place. 

The division of talents into portions of five, two and 
one, goes to show that while the gifts differ they are 
universally distributed among the disciples. He of least 
ability is not left without his talent. And when we re- 
member that a talent of money in those days was equal 
to about $5,000 in our money, considering the differ- 
ence of values then and now, it surely suggests that the 
least of the disciples has natural ability enough to be 
intrusted with large responsibility. It will not do for 
the least disciple to excuse himself on the ground that 
he has neither ability nor talent with which to serve 
God, Allhave natural ability, no matter how small, 
and to all at least one talent is given, and that by no 
means a mean one. 

The different way in which the servants used their 
talents is suggestive. Two of them at once began to trade 
with theirs. They did not wait for opportunities tocome 
to them, but “‘ went and traded.” There are those Chris- 
tians who, like the liberal man, are always devising lib- 
eral things; are on the lookout for service and anxious 
to make the best and most use of God’s trust. Two 
thoughts seem to animate them. First, their abilities 
and their gifts are not their own, but belong to their 
Lord, and have been bestowed for the purpose of trad- 
ing. Second, they do not know when the Lord will re- 
turn and call them to account for their stewardship. 

On the other hand, there are those servants who at 
once begin to excuse themselves from service and go 
and hide their Lord’s talent inthe earth. They do noth- 
ing. Wearenot to understand that those of small abil- 
ity and talents are the only unfaithful ones. On the 
contrery, unfaithfulness is found as often among the 
servants who have five talents as anong thuse who have 
only a single one. Indeed, we fear that faithfulness is 
least seen among those who have greatest opportunities 
and abilities. Their temptations to selfishness are 
greater in proportion to their abilities and gifts. The 
point is that while some are faithful others are utterly 
neglectful of their trust. 

But whether possessed of few or many gifts, the day 
of reckoning will come to all alike. No disciple will be 
overlooked when the accounting day comes. ‘‘We must 
all give an account before the Judgment Seat of Christ.” 
In this judgment itis not for life but forservice, Look- 
ing over the Christian world and the (so far as we may 
judge) comparatively few disciples who seem to be eag- 
erly engaged in God’s service, one can but shudder to 
think of what the outcome of that judgment upon 
stewardship will be. Some will gladly come forward 
and show their accounts and receive their gracious re- 
wards together with the Lord’s blessed commendation, 
and an ‘‘abundant entrance into the everlasting king- 
dom”; while others will be condemned, their false and 
wicked excuses swept away, their selfishness exposed, 
themselves reproved, and indeed cast out of the king- 
dom for which they were unworthy from the start, 
being probably but disciples in name and profession 
only; for nodisciple who ever had the least true knowl- 
edge of the Lord could for a moment believe that he is 
an austere and unjust Master. The very nature of this 
excuse exposes the falseness of the heart of the profes- 
sor. From such, that shall be taken away which he 
seemed to have. The conclusion is inevitable that true 
discipleship is judged not by profession or even ex- 
periences, but by service. Who among us are “good 
and faithful servants?” It is worth while for us to 
know, at least so far as we are individually concerned. 
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THE SINUOSITIES OF SCANDALMONGERY. 


Two weeks ago we brought a most serious charge 
against The Evening Post. We charged that it created 
the atrocious scandal about John Wanamaker, invent- 
ing the particulars which were needed to make a case 
against bim and brand him with infamy. We accom- 
panied the charge with all the proof necessary to estab- 
lish it—giving the original item upon which the scandal 
was based and the particulars which the Post invented 
to develop it, in the Post’s own language, with the date 
of each quotation attached. 

We have waited two weeks to see what the Post would 
have to say in defense of its honor. We need not say 
that no honorable newspaper would remain silent under 
such a charge. The Post does, indeed, break silence, 
but not to hurl back the charge into the teeth of the ac- 
cuser, not to deny a single word of the indictment 
brought against it, not to explain, not to retract, not to 
make amends—not in any way to defend or reclaim its 
own honor—but simply to express its sense of the droll- 
ery of the situation! ‘‘ Nothing is droller,” it exclaims, 
remembering how it coined and circulated the scandal- 
ous statement that ‘‘ Mr. Wanamaker burned his books 
and papers l‘ke a fraudulent bankrupt,” than the ‘ joy” 
which some ‘* papers are expressing over the discovery 
that The Evening Post was wrong in saying that Wana- 
maker and Quay had burned their campaign accounts.” 
It finds THE INDEPENDENT “ peculiarly diverting” ‘‘ on 
this subject.” ‘* Peculiarly diverting” it must be, in- 
deed, to the criminal in the dock to see the case against 
him overwhelmingly proved; and still ‘‘droller” is it, no 
doubt, to see the jury bring ina verdict of guilty and hear 
the judge pronounce sentence. The Evening Post must 
have great capacities for enjoyment as well as for scan- 
dalmongering when it can get pastime out of its own 
wickedness. This is really more scandalous than its 
scandal. 

The Christian Union was one of the two religious 
newspapers that, trusting to the accuracy of the Post, 
assisted it in circulating the scandal. Last week, in 
reply to a correspondent asking whether it had seen in 
THE INDEPENDENT the ‘: thorough refutation of the 
charges brought by us [it] and others against Mr. Wana- 
maker,” it said: 





“We have made no charges against Mr. Wanamaker, and 
we have seen no correction in THE INDEPENDENT.” 

Let us see how this singular statement squares with the 
facts. 

December 20th The Christian Union said: 

**Mr. John Wauamaker, who is charged with having 

made a large contribution for the purpose of buying votes, 
and with expecting a Cabinet position in recompense, has 
aot called on either Church or State for any inquiry into 
the facts.” 
The charge here is that Mr. Wanamaker ‘ made a large 
contribution for the purpose of buying votes.” It is 
not stated by whom the charge is made. It is not made 
avowedly by The Christian Union; but The Christian 
Union accepts it, and gives the weight of its authority 
to it, and expresses surprise that Mr. Wanamaker 
has not called on Church or State for an inquiry into it. 
The followiug week it returned to the subject, and 
after referring to the part Mr. Wanamaker took in the 
campaign, and asserting that the funds contributed by 
him and other Christian men were used for bribery, it 
said: 

‘The election over, the books in which the accounts of 
the expenditures were kept were burned. These are cold, 
hard, disagreeable facts—facts that are not denied or 
doubted; facts none of which rest on mere newspaper re- 
port.” 

Here is an emphatic, an unequivocal charge that the 
account-books were burned, The Christian Union 
makes it and vouches for it asa ‘‘ cold, hard, disagree- 
able fact.” It does not rest it onthe authority of The 
Evening Post, but gives it the emphasis of its own au- 
thority. The Post itself quoted it as a charge made by 
The Christian Union, This ‘ fact” is given by The 
Christian Union as a part of its case against Mr. Wana- 
maker, 

January 10th we showed that the ‘‘ fact ” was not fact 
but pure invention, The following week The Christian 
Union, forgetting its very positive assertion of December 
27th, that the ‘*‘ fact” of the burning of the accounts 
did not ‘‘rest on mere newspaper reports,” had this 
sentence: 


‘We notein this connection an official denial of the 

statement which The Christian Union had reported onthe 
strength of a before uncontradicted report in the daily 
papers, that the Campaign Committees burned their ac- 
counts.”’ 
The ‘“‘cold, hard, disagreeable fact” is, it seems, a ‘‘mere 
newspaper report” after all, and that is all it was, The 
Christian Union now says, on the 27th of December, 
when it so roundly asserted the contrary. This surpris- 
ing somersault indicates by what process The Chris- 
tian Union has arrived at the conclusion that it ‘‘ made 
no charges against Mr. Wanamaker,” and has ‘‘ seen no 
correction in THE INDEPENDENT.” 

The Examiner condemned Mr. Wanamaker out of 
hand. Our plea of good character in his behalf it called 
** gush,” and insisted that his good character only 
‘lends force to the charge” against him. “If,” it pro- 





ceeded to argue, “‘ the very large sum of money” he 
raised ‘‘late in the presidential campaign, when the le- 
gitimate work of the canvass was practically done,” 
was not ‘corruptly used, why the vurning of all 
vouchers and correspondence as soon as the campaign 
was over?” When we showed that the money Mr. Wan- 
amaker raised was not raised ‘‘ late in the presidential 
campaign,” and that he did not burn asingle voucher 
or asingle scrap of paper of any kind, leaving in The 
Examiner's case against Mr. Wanamaker only the 
charge of ‘‘ good character,” what did that eminently 
religious paper do? Make amends? No. Retract? No. 
Print the correction? No, It simply characterized the 
facts disproving its statements as ‘* mere general plati- 
tudes!” We need not ask full-grown men whether such 
journalism is either religious or moral. It bearsits own 
brand. 

The Christian Union calls on Mr. Wanamaker and it 
calls on THE INDEPENDENT to unite with it in a demand 
for the publication of the campaign accounts in order 
that those guilty of using funds for corrupt purposes 
may be brought to justice. We are quite ready to help 
bring bribers to justice; but it is first in order to bring 
scandalmongers to justice before the tribunal of public 
opinion. We prefer at present to unite with The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, which is not a political paper, and 
which has in the following only the interests of justice 
and Christian character at heart, in calling upon The 
Christian Union and The Examiner to repent and do 
justice: 

‘““We do not know when we have seen a windbag of 
calumny more neatly exploded than was done by THE 
INDEPENDENT last week in tracing the origin of the 
atrocious libels on Mr. Wanamaker which were circulated 
and repeated by some journals that claim a very high 
character for honesty and fair dealing. The scandalmon- 


gers ought to sit in sackcloth and ashes for a twelve- 
month.” 


- 
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JUSTICE ON JUST TERMS. 


THE time is near at hand whenit will be hard if not 
impossible to get an intelligent and well-educated busi- 
ness man to accept either a seat in the Cabinet at the 
call of the President of the United States, or a seat in the 
Supreme Court to interpret and administer our laws, for 
the simple reason that few of ourself-respecting business 
men will be willing to work for less than the actual ex- 
penses involved in the occupancy of these high places. A 
lawyer, for instance, whose yearly income is from 
twenty-tive to fifty thousand dollars, will hesitate some 
time before accepting a four years’ place in the Cabinet on 
the salary now paid. The pay of an ordinary Bank Presi- 
dent or Police Judge in New York or Brooklyn is now 
far more than that of Chief-Justice Fuller. We could not 
blame the eminent and faithful members of the Supreme 
Court if they should all resign in a body and seek profess- 
ional business elsewhere rather than longer submit tosuch 
dishonorable treatment as they have had at the hands of 
arich and powerful government, Our Cabinet officers 
should each have a salary of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. What,so muchas that ? Yes; so much as that— 
with the brilliant prospect of spending it all and more 
too, yearly in house rent and other legitimate expenses 
—with the inestimable privilege of stepping down and 
out of office and out of business at the end of four 
years. 

In regard to the pay of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court we say that, in our judgment, the Chief-Justice 
should have a salary of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and his associates should each have twenty thousand. 
On these terms first-class lawyers might, as a rule, be 
induced to accept office. No first-class lawyer would be 
likely to refuse to serve the people on these terms, 
and the country wants no second-class men to 
administer law either in Washington or New York. 
If ministers of Justice are wanted to fill these high places 
in Washington and elsewhere, let us not ask them to ac- 
cept such unjust and unreasonable terms as are—to our 
shame and disgrace—now offered. 








_ 
oe 


ONLY THREE. 


THE chief of our exports to Eurepe are cotton and 
grain. Mr. William E. Ferguson, of the New York 
Produce Exchange, has recently published some very 
interesting statistics of the grain export trade that cer- 
tainly have an interest to all the world. 

Last year there were 754 cargoes of grain carried to 
Europe. How many of those 754 does the reader suppose 
were carried under the American flag? Exactly five! 
And these five loads were carried by three old steamers. 
Vessels under the British flag carried 471 loads. Even 
little Denmark carried out in her vessels four times as 
much grain as did the vessels of our great Empire. 
Little Portugal did a larger carrying trade in grain from 
New York than did the merchant navy of the United 
States. The ‘‘merchant navy of the United States”? 
There is no such thing. It is extinct. We stand at the 
very bottom of the list of nations in international com- 
merce, 

Why is it that we are content to have this so? Great 
transatlantic steamship lines have their terminus in 
this port. They are English, German, French; but none 
of them are American. The British Government has a 








contract with these great steamship companies by which 
it will be able, in time of war, to use them as transports 
for soldiers or stores. Incase of war we could engage 
no transports, for we have no ships employed in foreign 
commerce. There isa profit in the carrying trade by 
water as well as by land; but we are seemingly content 
to get none of it. Of all peoples are not the American 
the most patient and long-suffering ? 

Before the War America ruled the seas. Her shipping 
merchants were princes. The vessels of the Peabodys 
and Lawrences of every port carried the American flag 
everywhere. Where Americans were in foreign cities 
are now the Germans, and the British. America has con- 
sented to blot out her most honorable and lucrative 
business. Her harbors are open to every body else, but she 
has noships of herown there. Her flag is practically un- 
known in foreign waters; her merchants have been driven 
out of the ports of Europe and Asia, and the trade even 
of Mexico seeks Great Britain, because we do not seek it. 
We, who were the most enterprising of nations, have 
lost all our ambition, and are content to let other 
nations step in and take all our foreign trade, We have 
retired from the field. 

What is the reason of this? Why is it that Americans 
before the War of the Rebellion were able to compete 
with the world in the commerce of the sea, while since 
the War we have lost the power? Did that war exhaust 
the vigor of our hardy sailors? Have our people become 
too effeminate or timid to risk the danger of an ocean 
voyage? Notatall. There is just one single reason for 
it, and that is the presence on our statute-book of a law 
which forbids the American flag to be hoisted over any 
vessel that was not built in the United States, Our 
Government has thus given notice that property in 
ships purchased abroad will not be protected by the 
United States Government. A man may buy a watch 
abroad, or a coat, or a piano, or a picture, and if he is 
robbed of his property the United States will take an 
interest in seeing that he has justice; but if he buysa 
ship, that is outlawed, he can get no protection. Now 
it so happens that we cannot build ships as cheaply as 
they can be built abroad, and so, if we are to have ships 
at all, we must buy them where they are cheapest, or 
we cannot compete with foreigners. But Congress has 
said we shall not onany terms buy them abroad, on pain 
of having them unprotected; and so we buy none, 
and have no foreign commerce, We have a coast trade, 
for the Government forbids any foreign vessel to 
engage in trade from one American port to another. 

We have ayain and again protested against this anom- 
alous law and asked for its repeal. We have begged 
that Congress would take some measures to secure the 
restoration of our old magnificent merchant marine, that 
school of seamen, that protection against foes, that 
honor to our name abroad. If we have in any way 
failed to indicate aright what is the cause of this utter 
destruction of our foreign trade, will not Congress take 
up the matter in good earnest and find out speedily 
what is the trouble? The evil is so enormous and so patent 
that it cannot be denied. The nature of our people has 
not changed; the difficulty must be in our laws. Where 
is it? Willnot the patriotism of Congress, without re- 
gard to party, take up this subject? Must it be that 
Americans who happen to own a vessel trading abroad 
must put their property under the British flag? How 
long must we submit to this atrocious wrong, to this 
suppression of our enterprise and industries? How long 
shall American shipping be less than the least of that of 
the foreign nations whose vessels go out of the port of 
New York? In adjnsting the tariff—as it should be— 
let not this very important matter be overlooked. 


— 





Editorial Votes, 


RELIGIOUS comfort is a boon to the son) which every one 
needs, as really as he needs clothing or food for his body. 
We may not always have a full and lively consciousness of 
this want; but there are times when the want asserts its 
presence, and the soul sighs for'a relief which can come 
only from religion. Let a thoughtless and careless sinner 
be thoroughly awakened to a proper sense of his own sin- 
fulness, so that he sees himself somewhat as he appears in 
the sight of God; and in spite of himself he will be in 
trouble. His thoughts will torment him, and his feelings 
will drive peace from hisheart. What that man wantsis a 
gracious pardon that will cancel penalty and remove fear; 
and this is just what is offered to every penitent and be- 
lieving sinner in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. So, also, when 
affliction comes in any of its multiplied forms, and breaks 
down the heart with its weight and its griefs, the sufferer 
wants comfort, and often a comfort which no human 
power can minister. Religion, with its God and Saviour, 
and its Bible to instruct and guide our thoughts, is at such 
an hour the great comforter of the soul. Nothing can take 
its place or give its reliefs. Nothing else can inspire the 
heart with the spirit of resignation and submission. Noth- 
ing else can give rest and composure. When one comes to 
the last crisis of life, and is about to put off his earthly tab- 
ernacle, and leave all temporal goods, and pass into the 
eternal state, he wants the comfort of faith and hope. He 
feels the want. He cannot die in the possession of his rea- 
son without feeling it. Looking into eternity, and expect- 
ing soon to be there, he must ask questions and have 
thoughts about that eternity. That is ne time to play the 
Stoic or crack jokes. An amazing reality stares him right 
in the face, and is ready to burst upon him at any moment, 
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There is no escape fromit. Every beating pulse brings it 
nearer. What can help and comfort us when in these cir- 
cumstances? Surely, nothing earthly, nothing human. 
God must be our helper at such a moment, and we must 
have faith in him, and look to him. The soul must go to 
God and find its comfort in him. He is its last and only 
resort. The plain trath is that the deep and permanent 
wants of humanity—those that lie in the soul itself—can 
find no relief and no soothing balm, except in those 
thoughts that consciously connect it with God. The Bible 
in this respect fully understands human nature, and makes 
special effort to present the great Father of lights to us as 
“*the God of all comfort.’’ It invites us to accept his grace 
to trust him, ani be at peace, whether living or dying 
Happy is the man who reads his Bible true, who sees the 
God there revealed, and loves and trusts him with all his 
heart. That man will have the comfort wherewith God 
comforteth his people. 


THE following note comes to us from a Catholic clergy- 
man: 

To Tae Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have heard it said that the Protestant religious press of the 

country indorses the foot-rote on page 320 of Swinton’s * Out- 
lines of History” on the subject of indulgences as a fair and ac- 
curate statement of Catholic teaching thereon. Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT holds so high a place in the religious press of the country 
that [ should read its: pinion on the question with special in- 
terest, and undoubtedly it wou'd have great weight with the 
thoughtful portion of the reading public. May I ask you to an- 
swer in your widely read columns the question now so warmly 
disputed, whetber the Catholic Church is truly represented as 
teaching in Luther’s time, or at any time, that indulgences are 
“actual pardons of guilt,” and that “the purchaser of indul- 
gence was said to be delivered from all his sins’? 
We suppose there is general agreement among all Protest- 
ant scholars that the Catholic Church cannot be truly rep- 
resented as officiully teaching in Luther’s time or at any 
other time that indulgences are ** actual pardons of guilt.” 
Nevertheless, we suppose that the Church which allowed 
for centuries the abuse of peripatetic ** pardoners”’ licensed 
to sell the Pope’s iadulgences, did not prevent them from 
representing that the purchaser of indulgence was “ deliv- 
ered from all bis sins.’”’ The Courch teaches that indal- 
gence remits only the temooral punishment of sin which 
the Church may exact. not that in the future world. 


THE od’ thing about the action of the Presbyterian 
Synod of China allowing rice winein place of grape wine 
in the celebration cf the Lord’s Supper is that the defense 
of rice wine (neer) depends on its alcoholic character. Says 
the Synod in answer to the complaint and appeal of Dr. 
Happer and others: 


“The essential idea of the Lord's Surrer is twofold: that is. 
itis significant and symbolical. The significance lies in food 
and drink, especially such food ard drink as characterize a 
feast, and which both nourish and exhilarete. The symbolism 
lies in breaking the bread and pouring the wine. If these ideas 
be fairly embodied in the elem: nts end in the form of their ad- 
ministration, the full validity of the ordinance is secured. Now 
Chinese wine answers these encs perfect:y. It is both nourish- 
ing and crhilaratin, and also suggests the idea of a feast.” 

We italicize ove word. We comme. d this statement to 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. The idea that 
the exhilarating character of wine is an element 1n its fic- 
ness for the Lord’s Supper is new to us and we repu‘iate 
it. When taken to exbilaration at the Lord’s Sapper by 
the Corinthiao disciples St. Paul rebuked them roundly. 
tis never more than tasted at the Communion, and can- 
not possibly “‘exhilarate.’’ Here it is very common to use 
a pvon-exhbilaratiog, unfermented grape juice instead of 
wine. Apart from this the reply of the Synod seems 
weighty and wise, and one paragraph we must publish: 

“The teaching to the Chinese Christians of the art of making 
grape wine and stimulating them to learn it, would be making 
the Church of God the instrument of introducing into China 
a new intoxicating drink, and thus adding to the drunkenness 
already far too prevalent.” 


The Christian Register, of Boston, where the public 
school system is much in question, has been calling a large 
symposium on the question whether morality can be 
taught unsectarianly in the public schools. Every Catho- 
lic, with President Eliot, answers No, and everybody else 
answers Yes. The Catholics say there is a distinction be- 
tween natural morality and Christian morality, the latter 
embracing much that we call Christian or even Catholic. 
They say that morality cannot be taught without its mo- 
tives and divine sanctions, and on these things the opinions 
of Protestants, Catholics, Jews and Universalists differ, so 
that noone teaching can be given on which all shall agree. 
Doubtless if morals mean something more then unre- 
vealed duties—that is, if morals are to beidentified with re- 
ligion—if the duty to go to mass or inquiry meeting is a 
part of morals, or if the motive of Hell or Purgatory isa 
part of morals, then morals cannot be taught apart from 
religion. But if morals meats such duties as obedience, dil- 
igence, frugality, honesty, trutbfulness, purity and unself- 
ishness, good in themselves apart from their institution 
by divine command and enforcement by reward and punish- 
ment in another world, then morality can be taught in the 
public schools, and this everybody willadmit. But Cath- 
olics will tell us that this colorless morality is insufficient 
and needs the enforcement of divine sanction. Very 
true. But it appears to us quite unreasonable to say that 
natural morals shall not be taught unless Christian morals 
be taught at the same time. Some of us are unwilling to 
trust the State to teach Christian morals. We prefer to 
teach our children ourselves, in our homes and in our 
thurches, the truths which we hold to be important, but 
which the teacher nay not hold as we holdthem. Yet the 
question can fairly be discussed, which is raised by Presi- 
dent Eliot, whether the American system of unsectarian 
schools or thesystem of aid to sectarian schools, allowed 
but repidly declining in England. is the best. It may be, 
practically, that the family and Church religious teaching 





of Catholics does not hold their ehildren so closely to morals 
as does that of Protestants, and that they need to supple- 
ment it by religious teaching in the day school. If secular 
schools meant the discontinuance of all religious instruc- 
tion, we might favor President Eliot’s idea, but we fear 
that to put religious instruction into the school would 
practically diminish the weight of responsibility put upon 
parents and churches. 


WE see nothing especially dangerous to American insti- 
tutions in the passage by the Senate of the bill giving our 
ministers at London, Berlin, St. Petersburg and Paris 
the title of Ambassadors. Numbers of innocent-minded 
zealots for republican institutions are raising quite a howl 
over it as if we were aping the European aristocracy; but 
we confess that we do not see why the designation of Am- 
bassador is any less simple or meager than the present 
one of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
If the new name has any more dignity than the present 
one, by all means let our representatives have the advan- 
tage of it. They deserve the best when American citizens 
are allsovereigns. We do not se2 why the representatives 
of a republic should tag behind those of second-rate mon- 
archies simply because we are not willing to dignify them 
with a title which is not a whit less republican than that 
now possessed. We do not need to humiliate ourselves 
anywhere when the use of an indifferent word will put us 
in any ceremony on a par with the representatives of any 
other powers. To be sure, Minister Lowell or Phelps will 
have as much personal esteem as Ambassador Lowell or 
Phelps; but so long as in the European courts there is such 
a thing as ceremony to which, because we send our repre- 
sentatives there, we must submit, we may as well allow 
our representatives to stand as high in rank and dignity as 
those of other powers. It is partly a pride of democracy 
which makes us wish our democracy to be accorded as 
much digvity as the proudest empire in the world. The 
change of title is a very cheap and harmless way of doing 
it. 


THE touching lines by Mr. Stoddard, printed on our first 
page, were written at the close of the year when the poet 
was fast yielding to that oblivion under which his imwmor- 
tal predecessor suffered and was silent. Not less patient 
than Milton has Mr. Stoddard been at the approach of 
blindness, A cataract had brought utter darkness to one 
eye; a second cataract was clouding the sight of the second 
eye, when he wrote the lines we print. Just as these lives 
were going into type last week, the skill of the surgeon 
was applied to the sightless eye; and it is now probable 
that the poet will again see the white clouds sail across the 
blue winter sky, will again see the traffic in the streets 
that he has only heard and feared, and will again look the 
friends upon his book-shelves in the face. Mrs. Stoddard. 
who bas been at his side constantly during the months of 
increasing blindness, reading to him, writing for him, 
sends us the news from the hospital. ‘I saw our dear 
Stoddard,” she says, “‘ prostrate on a narrow bed, his whole 
face bandaged, except a bit of nose and end cf beard”; 
upd she adds: “Do you know, that ss I saw Sroddara in 
the hed there, so patient, so cheerful, I thought him a hero 
—not only that, but a good man.”’ 


MR. OBERLY wasa Civil Service Commissioner, and no 
member of the Board was more devoted to its principles or 
more active in extending the sphere of the application of 
the principle of non-partisan service than he. Heis now 
Indian Commissioner and isa Democrat. Since he succeeded 
Mr. Atkins a new spirit and methed have been put 
into the service, being all that could reasonably be asked 
He has been realy to hear complaints. quick to see and 
remedy evils, and so long as he follows his present course 
it would be dangerous if not unfortunate to have bim 
superseded by the most active Republican. In this depart- 
ment, at least, it makes no difference what a man’s politics 
areif he is a friend of justice and education for the Indian. 
No Commissioner has been more willing and able todo 
what was right for the [Indian than Mr. Oberly. Many im- 
portant matters touching Indian affairs have been laid be- 
f. re him, all of which have been promptly considered, and 
most, if not all, of which have been favorably acted upon. 
Mr. Oberly has proved himself non-partisan in his manage- 
ment of affairs, and thoroughly imbued with Civil Service 
Reform principles. The adoption of these principlesis the 
only solution of the difficult problem ot a right manage- 
ment of Indian affairs. So long as partisanship—either 
Democratic or Republican—is in control in the manage- 
ment of the Indian Department, so long wiil that manage- 
ment be weak, vacillating and unsatisfactory, if not far 
worse. No one who has studied {ndian affairs closely, and 
in a practical way, will question the truth of this assertion. 
It is therefore necessary that partisanship and Indian 
affairs should be once and for all separated. Now isthe 
time and the chance for this separation. Ifthe Republican 
Party consents to this step it will be greatly to its credit, 
and ultimately, if not now, greatly toits advantage. Presi- 
dent Cleveland lost most in those states and departments 
where he most allowed the spoils theory of appointment to 
control his actions. If the day has come when a Demccratic 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs can be retained under a 
Republican Administration, the spoils theory will be ban- 
ished from the management of Indian Affairs, and the 
foundation will be laid for conducting them upon sound 
business principles. 


THE assassivation at Plummerville, Ark., last week of 
Col. John M. Clayton, the Republican candidate for Con- 
gressin the Second District of that state in the recent 
campaign, was undoubtedly a political crime. Colonel 
Clayton was in Plummerville taking testimony to be used 
to contest. his opponent, Congressman C. R. Breckinridge’s 
claim to represent the district in the next Congress. Mr. 
Breckinridge’s apparent majority in the district was 846; 
but Colonel Clayton charged that this result was due to 
frauds, one of which was committed in Plummerville on 








the night of the election when four masked men seized and 
carried off the ballot boxes, which have not yet been recov- 
ered. Plaummerville is conceded by Mr. Breckinridge to 
have given a majority of from 400 to 450 for Colonel Clay- 
ton, while the Republicans claimed 500. The obvious infer- 
ence is that the boxes were stolen by Democrats to prevent 
the Republican candidate from carrying the district, and 
honest Democrats do not deny that this is a fair inference. 
Colonel Clayton had secured over a hundred depositions in 
Plummerville concerning the fraud, and it is evident that 
the robbers, fearing that they would be discovered or that 
the Republican candidate would carry his case, resolved to 
end the contest by assassinating the contestant. He was 
shot and instantly killed while in his room at night, re- 
ceiving a load of buck-shot in his neck, through a 
window. No clue has been discovered to the assas- 
sins. The crime is of a most atrocious character. The 
murdered man is highly spoken of by Democrats as well as 
Republicans, and no motive for the act other than political 
difference is suspected. A conspiracy to prevent by mur- 
der the investigation of election frauds in the Second 
Congressional District of Florida was discovered late last 
week, and only frustrated by prompt action on the part of 
citizens, sheriff and governor. Assassination of political 
cpponents has not been uncommon in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and other Southern States; but few such crimes 
have stained the honor of Arkansas. There has been little 
to complain of in the conduct of elections in that state; 
and the crime at Plummerville bas been followed by such 
an outburst of indignation, without regard to political 
lines, and by such prompt and energetic action by the 
Governor and the Legislature for the tracking of the 
criminals that it is impossible to believe that public senti- 
ment in Arkansas is disposed either to defend, ccnceal or 
condone it. If Mississippi and Louisiana would treat 
political outrages in this way there would be fewer crimes 
against the ballot and against political freedom to cloud 
their fame and arouse Northern indignaticn. We do not 
think of condemning Arkanras for the crime at Plummer- 
ville, because Arkansas herself condemns the crime as 
strongly as we do. She immediately clears herself of 
responsibility for it by denouncing it and preparing to 
pupish it. When this spirit takes possession cf the Gulf 
States and of South Carolina, bullets and the bludgeon 

will cease to be legitimate politics. Tne death of Colonel 

Clayton must not put an end to the investigation of the 

election in the Second District. It should be of the mest 
searching character. If Mr. Breckinridge was not fairly 
elected, he should nct be given the seat. He will not, we 

believe, interpose any objection to this course. 


It is said that Congressman Butte:worth’s ringing pro- 
test against the substitution, in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, of the old style of priuting by hand 
presses tor that of steam presses at the impudent de- 
mand of labor organizations bas affected bis pepularity in 
Ohio. If so, so much the worse for Ohio The demand was 
unreasonable and absurd, and it is pot to the credit of Con- 
gress that Mr. Butterworth was practically unsupported in 
his indignant refusal to bend to such a disgraceful behest. 
The reason alleged for discardirg the steam presses was 
that much better work could be done by hand presses. 
The real reason was thut the change would give employ- 
ment toa good many more men. A sub committee of the 
Senate has been looking into the matter, and found that the 
alleged reason has no feundation. It tad many experts 
before it; and when samples of both kinds of work were 
presented tothem not one could tell what bills were printed 
ou steam presses and what bills were printed by hand. 
Three of them are said to have designated bills printed on 
the steam presses as the superior work of the hand presses. 
The assumptions ot Jabor monopolists are just as intoler- 
able as the assumptions of capital monopolists. The time 
has come to resist hotb. Mr. Butterworth has taken 
up thegauntlet bravely. He says: 


“If my political preferment depends upon my retracting or 

recalling one poor syllable of what I said in denouncing the 
system of boycotting and the system which compels me to ask 
some organization for permission to have my boy work at my 
side in my own shop and learn the trade of his father, I will 
step down and out, and I will fight to the end any skulking dem- 
agog who is so much of a knave or such a colossal foo! as to 
become the mere serf of any party, clan or organization—no mat- 
ter what its name or avowed purpose—that dares to oppose these 
vital principles and inalienable rights of all citizens of the 
United States.” 
If the “‘ masters” of labor can dictate to parents whether 
or how their children shall take up trades, they may go a 
step farther and say to the farmer that the raising of corn 
and potatoes shall be known henceforth as a ‘‘trade,” and 
that he must not put all his sons at it. They may say the 
same thing to the wife of the farmer concerning the teach- 
ing of household duties to her daughters. In this way the 
“*masters” of labor might regulate all lines of industry 
and control all labor and all laborers. In Brooklyn the car 
drivers and conductors quit work last week, as they had a 
right to do. They did not stop there but they insisted that 
if the owners of the lines would not accept their terms no- 
body should accept the owners’ terms. And they got upa 
riot in defense of their rights. Here is white slavery par 
excellence. The car drivers and conductors in New York 
then went on a strike out of ‘‘sympathy”’ for their Brook- 
lyn friends. Is it any wonder that the real grievances of 
the employés are lost sight of in the public condemnation of 
such outrages? Tyranny of this sort is as hateful as politi- 
cal tyranny, and if we areto have the benefits of a free 
country we must set our heel upon it, as Mr. Butterworth 
proposes. Three cheers for Mr. Butterworth ! 


JUDGE PATTERSON last week granted the motion to 
transfer the case of ex-Alderman Cleary to another Judi- 
cial Distri:t for trial. The case will be tried in the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer for Broome County, and the court 
will commence its next session in Binghamton on the 25th 
of this month, The ground of the change of venue fs the 
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fact that, after an effort continued for a whole week in this 
city to obtain a jury, not a sin.Je person among several 
bundre’ who were summoned and examined was accepted 
as a qualified juror under the law as construed in this state 
by the Court of Appeals. Mauy ot these gentlemen had 
read the newspaper reports of the evidence in this case on 
a former trial, and all of them had impressions already 
formed ia respect to the guilt of the eccused. Some of 
them ceclared, under oath, that they, nevertheless. could 
lay aside all these impressicys and render an impartial 
verdict exclusively on the basis of the evidence to be pre- 
sented in this trial; and yet this was not regarded as qual- 
ifying them to serve as jurors. It seems to us that sucha 
ruling of law is not according to good common sense, and 
that, in this age of newspapers giving all sorts of new- to 
the reading public, the effect of the rule is to disqualify 
one to serve as a juror unless be happens to be an iguo- 
ramus or an idiot. It is, in many cases at leasv, under this 
ruling, next to impossible to obtain a jury that is really fit 
totrytnem. We are glad to otserve that a bill has al- 
realy been introduced into the legislature of this state 
which provides that the previous formation or expression 
of impressions relating tu the guilt or innocence of an ac- 
cused party, eitber from reading or hearing read the testi- 
mony in respect to the crime charged, or from any other 
source, shall net of itself be regarded as a sufficient cause 
for excluding ove from serving as a juror in the case. 
This is good common sense, and the present rule in this 
state is not. Let the legislature by all means pass this 
bill,orsome other one that secures the end at which it aims. 





THE State of Nebraska has a law on her statute book 
which provides that if asuitis brought against a railway 
corporation for the recovery of damages, and if the suit be 
successful, the court may allow double the amount of 
actual damages shown by the evidence. The special object 
of this Jaw isto punish railway corporations for resorting 
to the policy of tiring out claimants for damages by pro- 
tracted litigation. If such corporations when the verdict is 
against them, take an appeal to a higher court, and if the 
appeal is unsuccessful, then the damages are again dou- 
blel; and this doubling process is continued upon every 
uprsuccessful appeal on the part of corporations until the 
case is finally decided. Soon after the passage of the law a 
farmer had aconple of pigs killed by a railroad corporation 
that were valued at twelve dollars. The corporation re- 
fused to pay the amount, and the farmer brought a suit for 
damages to the amount of twenty-four dollars. The com- 
pany then proposed to settle the damages for twelve dol- 
lars, which the farmer, having brought a suit, would not 
accept. The case went on, and every time was decided in 
favor of the farmer and against the company. It was at 
length carried by the company to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the alleged ground that the Nebraska 
law was unconstitutional; and that court has affirmed the 
constitutionality of the law. The upshot of the whole hti- 
gation is that the company, having spent several thousand 
dollars in the way of costs, has the privilege of paying mul- 
tiple damages for killing the farmer’s two pigs assessed 
upon it under the law of Nebraska. The tiring out policy 
in this case proves to be rather expensive and this may per- 
haps teach that company and other railway corporations a 
useful lesson on this subject. 


....The Samoan question is now in a fair way to a peace- 
ful solution. Since our last issue the German in 
Samoa declared war against the Samoans and put the 
jslands under martial law. This was such a high-handed 
proceeding that it seemed as tho the United States must in- 
terpose with force; but Germany has receded a step and re- 
voked the act of the Consul so far as foreigners are con- 
cerned, It still insists, however, that it must punish the 
Samoans who fired upon the German marines aud killed and 
wounded a large number of them. [n order to do tuis it 
will have to fight the forces which represent the Samoan 
Government. Mataafa is supported by the great majority 
of the people and Tamasese, whom the Germans are en- 
deavoring to place on the throne, has only a handful of fol- 
lowers. It is a case in which the Germans are wholly in the 
wrong, and it is monstrous that they should insist on shed- 
ding innocent blood. We sincerely hope that the brave 
Samoans will not be punished for defending their king, 
their country and their property. Never! No never!! 


....Governor Beaver has signed the bill submitting a 
Pronibitory Constitutional Amendment to the vote of the 
people of Penosyivania. This fulfills tbe pledge made by 
the Republican Party of the state in 1886. This is highly 
creditable to the party and it is good politics. The election 
will ve held June 18th, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the friends of Prohibition will win if they do 
not fall out amoug themselves. The organization of the 
Pronioition forces is the next thing in order, and this 
should be done on non-partisan lines. Let citizens come to 
the front and let the politicians keep to the rear. The call 
by the chairman of the [hird Party State Committee for a 
general conference before anybody else could get into the 
field was ill advised in the extreme. It was the first parti- 
san note that has been souaded. .When the conference is 
held 1t ought not to be held under tbe auspices of any 
party. There ought to be but two parties in tnis conflict, 
the Amendment party and the anti-Amendment party. 


... The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations uuani- 
mously recommended the ratification of the new extradi- 
tion treaty negotiated by the Presideut with Great Britain. 
Last week the Seaate, after having amended the treaty in 
several respects, fiaally rejected the whole treaty. This 
action is certainly to be regretted, since it leaves the ques- 
tion as to exsradition between the two Governments under 
the imperfect treaty of 1843, with not much prospect of any 
improvement perhaps for years tocome. The treaty thus 
rejected avas a great improvement upon the one now exist- 
ing; and the refusal of the Senate to ratifyisin our opin- 
ion a grave mistake on the part of that body. It looks not 





a little as if political and party considerations had scme- 
thing to do with this rejection. 


....fhe awful tragedy of the crucifixion of Jesus was 
immediately preceded by a series of moral tragedies. There 
was the tragedy of Judas in the betrayal of his Lord. ~ This 
was followed by the tragedy of Peterin bis three denials of 
his Master. Thencamethe tragedy, simultaneously with 
that of Peter, of the Jewisn Sanhedrim, particularly of 
Caiaphbas in the condemnation of Jesus, immediately fol- 
lowed by that of gross barbarisms inflicted on his person 
This was succeeded by the tragedy of Pilate in sentencing 
Jesus to be crucified, who, by his own showing, was sim- 
ply a judicial monster, consigning one to death in whom 
he found *‘ no fault.’”?” The annais of history furnish no 
parallel tothis series of tragedies. 


....A correspondent »sks us where our authority is to be 
found for saying that Free Trade is probibited by law. 
Our answer is, in thestatutes of the Uvited States which 
describe and puvish Free Trade, except in certain articles, 
assmugglipg. Protection is the law of the land, and the 
ovly legitimate way of teaching Free Trade is by advocat- 
ing achange in that law, which, of course, every citizen 
bas a right to do, on his own responsibility. The question 
we raised was with regard to the mora) and legal right of 
a pr fessor in a university, supported by state funds, to 
teach a theory at variance with both the policy and law of 
the country, and with the sentiment of the people of that 
state. That is the point. 


...-One of the most telling utterances of the lamented 
Lincoln in the slavery discussion of other days was in these 
words: 

** Douglas don’t care whether slavery is voted up or down; but 
God does care, and humanity cares,and I care; and with God’s 
help I shall not fail. [ may not see the end; but it will come, 
and I shall be vindicated; and these men will tind that they have 
not read their Bibles mght.” 

It was a noble and God-fearing soul that breathed these 
beautiful thoughts. 


....A certain class ot people is never tired of saying that 
the Negro is devoid of moral instincts; be will steal. In 
reply a colored man, Francis C. Long, says in the African 
Methodist Review: 

“In these modern days, after centuries of practice, the ‘ nig- 
ger’ steals a chicken, the white man steals a horse; the ‘ nigger’ 
steals a ham, the white man steals a hog; the ‘nigger’ steals 
dollar, the white man a bank; the ‘ nigger’ steals a cross-tie, the 
white man a railroad; the ‘ nigger’ steals a constable’s office, the 
white man steais the Presidency of the United States.” 

We commend that to Senatur Eustis. 


...“* Health, independence, a taste for work, the esteem 
of worthy people, love of society, talent, knowledge of 
business, moderation, a tendency to aid the unfortunate, 
and the companionship of an amiable woman,’’ have been 
desizvated as the conditions of makir g men happy in this 
world. These are undoubtedly important conditions ; and 
yet there is one condition, not here mentioned, but greater 
and more important than all of them put together, and 
that is, ‘‘ peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


....-Apollos was an eloquent and fervid speaker; and 
after he had been instructed by Aquila and Priscilla in 
regard to Jesus Christ, and sent from Ephesus to Corinth, 
“he mightily convinced the Jews” in the latter city, and 
that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was 
Christ (Acts xviii, 24-28.) This is just what Paul did at 
Thessalonica (Acts xvii, 1-8). The apostles, by reasoning 
from the prophecies in the Old Testament, and the facts in 
the life of Jesus, proved him to be the Christ. 


.... Tbe people of this state are getting thoroughly tired 
and disgusted with the manner in which the prison labor 
question for the last few years has been treated by the leg- 
islature. Neither party has had the courage to deal with 
the question upon its merits. Both have aiike sought to 
please a set of crack-brained labor reformers. What 1s 
really needed is the re-enactment of the contract system, 
which ought never to have been abolished at all. Keep the 
criminals at work, we say. 


....St. Chrysostom remarks, in regard to the great apos- 
tle to the Gentiles: 

“ Paul, after working miracles, stood in his workshop at Cor- 
inth and stitched hides of leather together with his hands; and 
the angels regarded him with love and the devils with fear.” 
The apostle, when necessary, actually supported himself 
by werking at the trade of tent-making whiie preaching 
the Gospel; and to this fact he ailudes in several of his 
Epist.es. (I Cor. iv, 12; I Thess. ii, 9, and LI Thess. iii, 8.) 


...-ln Fort Worth, Texas, according to Zion’s Her- 
ald, a colored preacher, who had become alienated trom 
his own congregation, recently set upa tent and opend 
revival services. He is a powerful preacher, and his ser- 
vices were attended almost wholly by white people of differ- 
ent denominations, and the numerous conversions were 
almost all from the same class. And yet the color-line is 
fostered by great Churches. 


..-He who theoretically or practically denies that God 
has a providence in this world, by which he superintends, 
directs and controls all its affairs “according to the counsel 
of his own will,” is,to all intents and purposes, an atheist, 
whatever else he believes or disbelieves. He to whom the 
doctrine of such a providence is offensive, has either a 
wrong view of God, or a perverse moral nature, or both 
combined. 


.... The Central Presbyterian, of Richmond, says: 

* We do not remember an instance in history where two races 
of unequal civilization (and especially if they had different hair 
and skin) lived together on equal terms in the same territory.” 
Very true; and therefore, in the interest of harmony, 
justice and religion, the less advanced of the two races 
in the South should be educated so that it may acquire 
a civilization equal to that of the white race. 


... The great importance of the present life depends on 
its relation to that which is tocome. Dissevered from this 
relation, it is but a passing bour that with our last breath 
will lose all its significance. What one enjoys or suffers 
here is of but little moment, as compared with what be 
will enj>y or suffer bereafter as the consequence «f what 
he does while here. To lay up treasure in Heaven is the 
supreme wisdom. 


.... Why in the name of honor, justice and fair dealing 
is all tLis delay in passing through Conuress the pen- 
sion bill in favor of Mrs. General Sheridan ? If ever a wid- 
ow of a faithful public servant and soidier deserved a pen- 
sion Mrs. Sheridan does, and we say sbame on any member 
of Congress who lift his finger to prevent the prompt pas- 
sage of the bill in her beha!f now before Congress. 


....Mr. Joseph A. Moore, the great swindler of Indianap- 
olis, preierring a cooler climate, has joined the caravan of 
swinvdilers in Canada. Why w»s not this rascal seaso: ably 
arrested when there was abundant opportunity for dving 
so before his escape? Why is this Government witbout a 
suitable extradition treaty for catching such rascals in 
Canada? These are pertinent questions. 


.... The reference cf the Senate Tariff Bill to the House 
Committee of Was and Meats, of which Congresseman 
Mills is the Chairman, settles the question that the present 
Congress will do nothing on the subject ot Txriff revision. 
Icis not improbable that General Hatiison will cajl an 
extra session of Congress to take action on this subject. 
We think ic would be wise for him to do so, 


....Statistics show that, on an avetage every man, 
woman and child in Belgium, consumes yearly two bun- 
dred and forty quarts of beer aud thirteen quarts of spirits. 
This consumption exceeds the average rate of avy ether 
country in Europe. The Government of Belginm surely 
ought to arouse itself, and at once do something to reform 
the drinking habits of the people. 


.... The Interior dissents from our commendation of 
Judge Tuley’s decicion in the ansrcbist case. It says: 
“THE INDEPENDENT was a safe distance from the scene of ac- 
tion when the Haymarket bomb exploded.” 
True; but it countsin our favor. The Interior was too 
near to the dreadful scene to consider Judge Tuley's 
decision calmly and judicially. 


....We are glad that the Huuse Committee of: Confer- 
ence has agreed to have New Mexico left out of the Omni- 
bus Territorial Bil), which is nowin the Senate, and to 
allow North Dakota and Washington to come in as states 
on the same terms as Suuth Dakota and Montana, Thisis 
even-handed justice. The bill wiil, it is expected, soo. be- 
come a law. 


... Several persons were recently burned to death in 
Obio, as the consequence of a railroad collision followed 
by a conflagration produced by the car-stove. This em- 
phasizes the necessity of dispensing altogether with the 
dangerous car-stove, and heating railroad cars by steam. 
Every state in the Union should immediately pass a law to 
this effect. 


....-Next to the use of intoxicating liquors, the babit of us- 
ing tobacco in any form stands at the front as the most dam- 
aging. This dangerous habit should be squelched by pa- 
rental authority immediately, as soon as it becomes known. 
Lessons on the subject should be giveu by parents both by 
precept and example before the bad habit is formed. 


....A young man, looking into the grave in which the 
mortal remains of his father were being covered frum hu- 
mao sight said: ** 1 shall never think of my father as being 
there.” That was a good thought. We do not bury the 
essential part of humanity. That survives and lives else- 
where as really as it once lived in the body. 


.... The man in Maryland who pretended to be a White- 
Cap and was shot dead by his brother, and that other man 
in Indiana who masqueraded asa ghost and whose head 
was split open by a frightened Negro, serve in their death 
as a useful warning to other practical jokers. 


....The Memphis Avalanche regrets that General 
Upshaw, of the Indian Bureau, intends to come to this city 
to live after March 4th, because Tennessee cannot afford to 
lose him. He has been pretty faithful in finding govern- 
ment berths for incompetent Tennesseeans, but the Indian 
service can afford its loss 


... Grover Cleveland, whom a series of accidents lifted 
in six years from the Mayoralty of Buffalo to the Presi- 
dency of the United States, will, in a few days, be simply a 
private citizen. Itis not probable that the Democratic 
Party will have any further use for him. 


...-It is pretty evident that the Presbyterian missionary 
monthly is to have a pretty severe overhanlivg at the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly next May. The Interior and 
The Herald and Presbyter are both sharply criticising its 
management and expense. : 


....The United States Senate, with the President of the 
Senate a Republican, will. after the 4th ot next March, con- 
sist of thirty-nine Republicansand thirty-seven Democrats, 
and so remain for two years thereafter, unless changed by 
some special cause. 


....Four states—namely, Pennsylvania, Massachuseits, 
New Hampshire and Nebraska—will this year vote on 
the Prohivition question. It is quite probable tbat all 
those stutes will be added to the list of Prohibition state. 


....The Anarchists of Chicago, under the recent decis- 
ion of Judge Tuley, are now exercising free speech; and 
yet they are carefully watched by the police to see that 
they keep within the liwits laid down in that decision. 


....President-elect Harrison will have eight Cabinet posi 
tions to fill if President Cleveland does not vete the bill 
providing for a Secretary of Agriculture. Thereis no in- 





timation of Presidential opposition to this measure. 
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NEGRO CATHOLICS AND NEGRO PROTESTANTS. 








AN alarm was sounded some ten or twelve years ago 
about the progress the Church of Rome was making 
among the Negroes inthis country. It was said (not by 
the Catholics themselves) that Catholic priests were very 
active among the Freedmen, particularly in Virginia 
and Louisiana, and that if the Protestant Churches did 
not stir themselves, a large part of the colored popula- 
tion of the South would soon be counted as Catholic 
populaticn. We knew that there were colored sister- 
hoods, colored orphan asylums, schools and institutes, 
and that the Order of St. Joseph was training priests 
for work among the colored people exclusively; but we 
saw no reason to believe that the Church of Rome was 
making much impression upon the masses of colored 
people. The Church has had colored communicants 
since colonial days; and it has priests to work specially 
among the slaves and ex-slaves, but it has never secured 
a strong footing among them. Archbishop Whitfield, of 
Baltimore, wrote in 1882, that *‘in Maryland blacks are 
converted every day and many of them are good Cath- 
olics.” In Baltimore, three or four hundred “ received 
the Blessed Sacrament the first Sunday of every month. 
It is the same,” he added, ‘throughout Maryland, 
where there are a great many Catholics among the 
Negroes.” He regretted that missionaries could not be 
sent to the Negroes of Virginia. With missionaries 
and funds to support them ‘“ prodigies would be 
effected in this vast and untilled field.” Archbishop 
Ecvleston. his successor, spoke in a similar strain. De 
Courcy’s ‘‘ History of the Catholic Church in the United 
States,” 1856, speaks of the ‘‘ many Negro Catholics in 
Louisiana, Missouri, Maryland and New York.” We 
have, however, no statistics for any period. 

That the alarmists have notall disappeared is quite 
evident from the following which we cut from an article 
in The Churchman of last week by the Rev. A. Toomer 
Porter, of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South 
Carolina: 

‘*The Catholic Church has made great progress among 
the Negroes since the war. The work among the colored 
people, has, however, been very unostentatious, and has, 
therefore, not attracted much attention, especially among 
the Protestant denominations. Outside of Baltimore, St. 
Augustine and New Orleans, there were but few colored 
Catholics in this country before the war, but so successful 
has been the work of the Catholic missionaries among the 
Negroes that to-day there are nearly half a million Negroes 
in the United States who are members of the Catholic 
Church.” 

We shall show, a little further on, how this statement 
by a Protestant corresponds with the statements of a 
Catholic writer in the Catholic World. 

A special effort is now being made by the Catholics to 
reach the Negroes. Under a decree of the last Plenary 
Council a yearly Lenten collection is taken for the bene- 
fit of the Indians and Negroes. The first collection was 
taken in 1887, and amounted to $81,889; that for 1888 
was only $74,558. How these sums were divided be- 
tween the red men and the black men wedo not know; 
but an article in the Catholic World for March, advance 
sheets of which have been sent us, states that more 
dioceses ask help for the Indians than for the Negroes, 
and a larger sum went, therefore, to Indian than to Ne 
gro missions and schools. 

Of Negro Catholic schools, according to the World 
article, there are ninety in the Southern dioceses, many 
of which were built, and some of which are supported 
from this fund. The schools are taught by teachers 
from sisterhoods, including the two colored sisterhoods 
—the Oblates of Baltimore, and the Holy Family of New 
Orleans. The sisterhoods, we are told, meet with great 
success in the conduct of colored schools. In places where 
Sisters are not to be had laymen are employed. These 
schoolsare Catholic schools. Daily prayers are said, the 
Catechism is taught and Catholic text-books are used. 
The parents of the children are said to be largely non- 
Catholics. In 1887 a school was opened in Petersburg, 
Va., with sixty non-Catholic children. In a short time 
the teachers were *‘ preparing a number of them for 
baptism.” A church and a school are maintained in 
Richmond. 

We get from the writer of the World article some in- 
timation as to the present strength of the Catholic com- 
municants. The number of Catholic colored churches 
in the United States, he says, does not exceed twenty, 
and these ‘* form a circle around the outskirts of the old 
slave states, the churches in Richmond, Va., and Lex- 
ington, Ky., being the only two in the heart of the 
South.” There are, however, many congregations inthe 
South mostly of colored Catholics. Father Chassé, 
Chancellor of the Archdiocese of New Orleans, says; 
‘There are one hundred and sixty thousand Negroes in 
this diocese, nearly all baptized Catholics. ‘But for 
various reasons, especially for want of early religious in- 
struction, the majority of them are lost to the Church.” 
There are 1,200 colored Catholics in the State of Florida. 
But in all Tennessee, according to the Bishop of Nasbh- 
ville, there are ‘‘ but thirty Catholics,” in a Negro popu- 
lation of 400,000; and It is specially significant that 
thereis ome colored Catholic priest in the United States, 
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This comes far short of bearing out the idea of Dr. 
Porter. 

Says the writer of the article we have quoted from: 

‘*One’s heart is stirred by emotions of mingled pity and 
love when looking at the vast colored population, in con- 
sidering that not more than one-half of the 7,000,000 Ne- 
groes ever received the waters of regeneration in any form 
of baptism. Four millions of them helong to no Church, 
profess no creed. Altbo living amid Christians, they are as 
alien from Christianity as the dyed bodies Nature gave 
them are from those of their white fellow-countrymen. In 
many cases Voudooism and kindred superstitions make up 
the sum and substance of their worship. And, moreover, 
they dwell in the South—the stronghold of Protestantism 
—Wwhere the Catholics, outside the large Cities, may be 
compared, in the words of the prophet, to the few grapes 
left on the vines after the vintage. If, then, the colored 
people, naturally religious tho they be, betothe not Chris- 
tians, it is we Catholics of the North Who Shall be held re- 
sponsible for their loss. Men afid means are needed—apos- 
tles far more than money: apostolic men and women.” 

The statement’ about the number of the baptized and 
of those who have church relations, seem to us a little 
too strong to harmonize with the facts. The Negroes 
are a religious people, and while there is much of super- 
stition in their worship—there are some millions of 
Catholics who are opet’ to the same ¢harge—they are 
not, as a race, either godless or creedless, It is not easy 
to get full statistics of colored membership. Colored 
members are counted with white members in thousands 
of congregations both North and South. We can only 
give in the table which follows an approximate idea of 
the number of colored communicants, as we find them 
in colored Churches, or colored Conferences. 1n no case 
is the number over-stated. 


Churches. Come, 
Colored Baptists.............. PE en ee 1,071,000 
African Methodist Episcopal Church....................., 500,000 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion te Sede vavndtss Pe 314,000 
Methodist Episcopal Church................ ; ee 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church............. . ee. 165,000 
IRN CII ais. ones sess nnciesscccescncnswcncsers 16,661 
Cumberland Presbyterian........................ccccceeeee 15,000 
Disciples of Christ (estimated)..... ........................ 15,000 
Congtegational (in the South)............. 0000.00.00... 7,209 
iE pen a sn gc RS tpogiata klk aad tacit Ole 5,000 
Union American Methodist Episcopal...... ............ _ 8,500 
ia chaise. acassaacns puenedesccesdcenens 4,000 
Union African Methodist Protestant.............. tetite. 3,000 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South)..... ................ 653 
Southern Presbyterian................. i AvsaeaiN aaageadsod« 267 
Free Baptists, Lutherans and others.................00.... 2.2... 

, | SPR Ss ee De SMe ye eee ne ee 1,340,290 


This is not all, as we have intimated, of colored com- 
municants. The million of colored Baptists hardly 
covers the number in Al4bama, Georgia, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina. There must be large numbers in Northern and 
Western States of which we have no account. 

7 se eee 

The Christian Worker, an able representative of the 
Orthodox Friends, gives the following statistics of the Or- 
thodox Friends for 1888: 


Yearly Meetings. Meetings. Ministers. Members. 








I gaa oasis. Woden ondebden cues 357 836 15,581 
ic 1:50, cdo auanbnteacets dceen 18 36 2.744 
875 82 «18,25 

ee Soe eee rer ere yc 29 22 1,109 
NS. soo tnkcdeedouses ce 74 liz 4,445 
Se terrae 60 65 3,790 
Babtimore.......--22eecces os cesee 15 16 925 
North Carolina...... .........+00+ 48 49 5,058 
ect adk bess audountecsenada aT 88 4,418 
a Ee OT 148 236 20,075 
Sn ccna wesdicsexcekeabens 92 149 13.153 
DE ternishiekouxsraswneey <a 81 166 10,234 
I re ar eee 7 141 8,587 
Total in America..... ....... 668 1,089 7789 
London and Dublin .......... 875 372 18,275 
Total in the world........ .. 1,088 1,411 iy oe 90.064 


.... Some 250 new members were received by Dr. Talmage 
into the Brooklyn Tavernacle recently as the result of the 
revival meetings held by Dr. Munhall. 


.... Some time ago au appeal was printed in this country 
for the Protestant school in Siena, Italy. Mrs. Henry J. 
Raymond saw it and sent a copy of it to the Rev. G. Longo, 
who is conducting the workin Siena, and Mrs. Raymond 
kindly sends us the following rep'y received from Mr. 
Longo: 


SIENA, Jan. Mth, 1889. 

We were pleased to receive the paper sent us and to see the ar- 
ticle about our school. May this appeal be heard and may it 
procure us some friends for our work. 

We opened the school after many difficulties which put our 
weak faith to the proof. The Lord has aided and encouraged us. 

At the beginning we had five pupils only, in spite of our efforts 
to find more, but, after two months, we can now count twenty- 
eight pupils and only four of them evangelical. 

The children are not between three and six years of age, as 
the article stated, but between five and twelve years. It is an 
elementary school with an infant class. As we have at present 
but one school-mistress, I assist a little, giving some lessons to 
the more advanced pupils. We have the pleasure of seeing al- 
most all the children at the Sunday-school. 

At Christmas we had a tree for them, adorned with oranges 
and apples and lighted by a hundred candles. The children re- 
cited a dialog appropriate to the occasion of the birth of our Sav- 
iour and, considering the short time that they had been in the 
school, they sang extremely well four of the Sunday-school 
hymns. I have learned indirectly that the festa made an excel- 
lent impression upon the Catholic parents and their friends who 
were present. Some of them said; “ All that our priests say of 





the Protestants is false; they have much better religious princi- 
ples than we have.” 

As to the church it is not more numerous than it was two 
years ago. Some new members have been received but several 
families have left Siena, leaving a veid but partly Sted. 


--»-We referred last week to the subordination of the 
Government of the Province of Quebec to Roman Catholit 
dictation. A dispatch in the New York Times from Que- 
bec, dated February 2d; says the ‘influence which the 
Church of Rome has acquired oyer the legislature of this 
province would aStonish an outsider. The simplest meas- 
ure is not sure of becoming law unless the Government can 
certify that it has received the sanction of Cardinal 
Taschereau.”’ In three cases, it goes on tosay, on Wednesday 
bills were presented to the legislature with this assurance: 
Even in the case of an aet providing for ithe registration of 
births, tharriages and deaths, a measure which has repeat- 
edly been demanded by the Provincial Board of Health, 
the Government felt constrained to announce that it had 
been approved by the Cardinal and his Bishop: 

“It was proposed to come to the assistance of the farmers 
whose grain had been destroyed by the wet weather of last fall. 
and the Premier promised that if a committee was formed with 
the Cardinal for Chairman to distribute the funds, the Govern- 
ment would contribute liberally. The Church in its turn some- 
times treats the Government in a cavalier style. The Premier 
last year wished to compromise with the Jesuits, who have 
always been bis stanch supporters, on their claim to be compen- 
sated for the estates of thé otter whith hati been confiscate by 
the Imperial Government, when the order died out in 1800. He 
proposed to give them $400,000, which they were ready to accept, 
but the Cardinal intervened and claimed the money on behalf of 
the Catholic universities on the ground that the order of Jesus 
had been extémmunicated by the Pope and had died out. and 
that the Jesuits of to-day were not their legal heirs. 

“ Finally the legislature paid over $400,000 to the order of the 
Pope to be distributed as he saw fit. The bill was sanctioned by 
the Dominion Government a few days ag©, and the Premier 


telegraphed the fact to Cardinal Simeoni, asking him at the 
same time what distribution the Pope proposed to make. Ah 
answer was received to the effect that the Provincial Gove rn- 
ment would be notified through the proper channel:” 


The other instance referred to in the dispatch is the one we 
gave last week about the place of the Cardinal at the open. 
ing of Parliament. 

...-As a rule Dauiel’s ** Lehrbuch der Geographie” is 
considered the most accurate general statistical work 
published. Recently the sixty-fourth edition was issued, 
edited by Dr. Volz. It estimates the total number of in- 
habitants on the globe at 1,435,000,000. There are 3,064 
languages known. The total number of religions is 1,100. 
No nation has ever been found which is entirely without 
1eligious ideas of some kind, be they ever socrude. There 
are 432,000,000 adherents of Christianity. The Roman 
Catholics number 208,000,000; the Greek Orthodox Church 
83,000,000; the Protestant Churches 123,000,000. Besides 
these there are fully 100 sects with 8,000,000 followers. Of 
the non-Christian peoples the Jews number about8,000,000; 
the Mohammedans 120,000,000 co isisting of three divisions 
—Sunnites, Shuites and Wahabites, and fully 70 smaller 


sects. These constitute the monotheistic religions of the 
globe. The rest are heathen and polytheistic, numbering 
altogether 875,000,000 souls. The strongest of the heathen 
religions numerically are Brabmianism with 138,000,000 
devotees and Buddhism with 503,000,000. The other heathen 
religions have 135,000,000 adherents. In other words, there 
areon the globe more than 1,000,000,000 non-Christians: 


....The Methodist Episcopal Church now has 2,154,237 
communicants against 2,093,935 last year, indicating a net 
gain in 1888 of over 60,000. The value of church property, 
including parsonages, has reached the enormous suin of 
$97.546,515, an increase for the year of about $4,825,000. The 
church property, exclusive of the parsonages, is valued at 
$85,000,000. On the churches there is a total indebtedness 
of $6,682,498. This item indicates an increase, also, of over 
$350,000. The amount paid on old indebtedness last year 
was $1,261,988. here was raised for building and improve- 
ment purposes 42,449,804 The current expenses—sexton, 
light. fuel, etc.—were $2,140,031. We note quite a large de- 
crease in baptisms—2,333 in the column of children and 10,- 


014 in the column of adulty. Of adult baptisms there were 
91,506; of those of children, 72,305. The banner Conference 
in respect to infant baptisms was the Pittsburg, which re- 
ports 2,614. This is about 1,300 larger than the number of 
adult baptisms reported by the same Conference. 


.... The large Protestant Orphanage at Nezarcth bad re 
cently a narrow escape from what might have been a 
frightful calamity. During astorm in December the rains 
weakened the walls of a large cistern in the lower part of 
the building, so that they gave way suddenly one morning, 
flooding and completely wrecking the large day school ad~ 
joining. On account of the heavy wind and rain they had 
not opened the school that day, but had the children been 


present as usual it is difficult to see how any one of them 
could have escaped drowning. While the lossisa serious 
one to the school and help is needed to repair the great 
damage, the people of Nazareth are very grateful to God 
for sparing them the greater misfortune and sorrow. 


....On Christmas Day last the corner-stone of the first 
Protestant church ever built on the soil of Guatemala was 
laid. The fact augurs well not only for the progress of the 
Protestant Church in the republic, but also for the devel- 
opment of liberal sentiment, freedom of thought, con- 
science, speech and worship, where formerly the Inquisi- 
tion maintained its bloody dominion. There were pres- 


ent a large assembly which included in its numbers the 
Minister of the '’nited States in Centrel America and 
other celebrities, political, social and commercial, both 
native and foreign. The Rev. Ed. M. Haymaker is the 
miuister in charge. The church is Presbyterian. 


....The Liberals in Spain are not a little exercised over 
the recently published official statistics of cloisters in that 
country. From this it appears that the monks are con- 
stantly becoming a greater power in the land. Spain now 
has 221 cloisters with 4,220 monks, and 1,109 convents with 
about 25,000 nuns. Many of these cloisters have been 
built in recent years, especially in Northern Spain, where 
French fugitives have established them. The number of 
cloisters is now more than one hundred larger than it was 
in the days of Queen Isabella and the number of monks 
more than fifteen hundred greater. 
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Missions. 


THE Woman’s Union Missionary Sociei y of America for 
Heathen Lands.which held its twenty-eighth,annual meet- 
ing on Wednesday, January 23d, in the chapel of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, is the parent of all Woman’s Missionary 
Societies in America. It is difficult for us to realize at the 
present day what a bold step was taken by Mrs. Doremus 
when, in 1861, she organized a society for the purpose of 
sending out single women to do missionary work among 
heathen women. Altho it was met with opposition in 
many querters, the society was not called into existence 
too soon. It has proved to be the entering wedge by which 
the truth has reached the centers of superstition and 
heathen darkness. Fostered as it was by this noble woman 
who, from her own purse provided ovtfits for some of the 
first missionaries thus sentout, and personally superin- 
tended their embarkation for the field, the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society soon took its place among the agencies 
which look to the conversion of the world to Christ. It 
has a board of managers carrying on extensive missionary 
operations in Calcutta, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Shanghai 
avd Yokobema. There were present at the recent 
meeting three of the missionaries from the field, 
Mrs. Curtiss (formerly Mrs. Viele) from Yokohama; 
and Dr. Elizabeth Reifsnyder and Miss McKechnie 
from Shanghai. It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the results accomplished in these two fields alone. 
Mrs. Curtiss represented the Missionary Home in Yoko- 
hama. Here the girls regularly attend school, learningz 
lessons both in English and Japanese. After school hours 
they assist in household work. On the Sabbath they at- 
tend church and Sunday-school, and in the evening a 
prayer-meeting. Dr. Reifsnyder and Miss McKechnie repre- 
sent the Margaret Williamson Hospital in Shanghai. This 
hospital was opened in 1885, but little work was done how- 
ever until 1886,owing tothe illness of both Dr. Reifsnyder and 
Miss McKechuie. From fifty to one hundred patieuts are 
treated daily. A crowd is always gathered, as friends come 
with those who require treatment. Bible-readers talk to 
these in groups, thus pointing them to the Great Healer. 
There are five native assistants in the hospital. Miss Dore- 
mus in closin, her annual report, asked ‘ Shall this work 
go on? There is not yet one missionary to a quarter of a 
million of heathen women.” 





.--[t will be remembered that the American Board sent, 
in 1880, the Rev. Mr. Pinkerton, of its Zulu missiou, to 
establish a mission in Umzila’s kingdom. Mr. Pinkerton 
died on the way. In 1881 Mr. Richards was sent on a simi- 
lar errand. He was kindly received and invited to estab- 
lish a mission. For various reasons the undertaking was 
postponed, and Mr. Richards settled at Inhambane. In 
June last Messrs. Bates and Wilder set out from Natal to 
visit the kingdom and begin work at the capital or else- 
where, if the kipg would allow it. Umzila had passed 
away, and bis son Guugunyana ruled in his stead. The 
missionaries were surprised to see the Portuguese flag 
floating over the royal kraal. It seems that Portugal has 
established a sort of protectorate over the kingdom. The 
missionaries were well received, however. The kit yg, sur- 
rounded by his court and with the Portuguese Resident 
present, gave audience to them. After they had made 
their request to be allowed to open a mission in the king- 
dom the following conversation took place: 

““Mr. Wilder: * May it piease the king, now that he has heard 


our wessage, to give us a reply which we may take to those who 
sent us?’ 

“ Gungunyana: * Missionaries, who is God?’ 

“* Mr. Wiider: ***God is a Spirit; and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit an in truth.” 

““Gungunyana: *Tell those who sent you your feet have de- 
layed too long. Had you been the first here to mourn the death 
of my father, yours would be the place now occupied by the 
Portuguese. They first came to mourn the death of my father. 
They are my teachers and the teachers of my people. I cannot 
manage two sets of teachers at one and the same time.’” 


Biblical Besearch. 


It is often asserted that of the two schools into which 
the Pharisees were divided in the time of Christ, the disci- 
ples of Shaammai were hostile to him, while the disciples of 
Hillel were favorable, because taught by their master to be 
tolerant and broad—the Apostle Paul being cited as one of 
them. /’rofessor Stapfer, however, thinks that the enemies 
and friends of Jesus were not divided according to the lines 
of these rival parties, but that the Great Teacher had both 
friends and foes in each school, whose number was less or 
greater according as public sentiment changed in regard to 
him. This general diversity of opinion within the sect of 
the Pharisees, is indicated by the passage: 

“Some. therefore, of the Pharisees said, This man is not from 
God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath. But others said, How 

an a man that is a sinner do such signs.” 

Christ went freely and often to the houses of someof the Phar- 
isees, and sometimes upon their invitation. When Herod 
Antipas sought to. arrest and kill Jesus, *‘ certain Pharisees” 
hastened to warn him in order that he might escape. One 
eminent Pharisee, a member of the Sanhedrim, was in se- 
cret a follower of Christ; and after his death many Phari- 
sees accepted the new teaching, and became * Judeo-Chris- 
tians.”’ Who, then, were the Pharisees so severely de- 
nounced by our Lord? Evidently those who were hostile to 
him because narrow, fanatical, intolerant and hypocritical, 
especially those whom the Talmud styles ‘‘dyed’’ Phari- 
sees—the first six out of the seven classes which it enumer- 
ates: 








“There are seven sorts of Pharisees: 

“1. The heavy-laden Pharisee, who walks with back bowed 
under the burden of the law, which he feigns to bear on his 
shoulders. 

“2. The cringing Pharisee, who seems to ask for money before 
fulfilling any precept. 





’ 
“8. The Pharisee of the bleeding brow, who walks with closed 
eyes and runs his head against a wall rather than look upon a 
woman. 


“4. The ostentatious Pharisee, who wears a long, flowing robe 
for the purpose of courting observation. 

“5. The self-righteous Pharisee, always in quest of some good 
work to be done to wash away his sins; who seems to be saying 
to all the world, ‘ What is the thing to be done? for, behold, I do 
it.’ 

“6. The Pharisee whose motive is fear of God, like Job. 

“7. The Pharisee whose motive is love of God.” 

The first six of these classes the Talmud condemns, just as 
Christ rebuked them: but of the seventh it says: 

“This last is the best of all. He is like our father Abraham, 

whose faith gave him the victory over all evil inclinations.” 


. Prof. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, who was disappointed 
jast winter in his wish and efforts to examine the tablets 
from Tell el-Amarna acquired by M. Grebaut for the Mu- 
seum at Bailaq, bas tried again this winter and been re- 
warded by success.. Writing from Helw&n, just above 
Cairo, whose sulphur springs make it the watering-place 
of Egypt, under the date of January 3d, 1889, he says: 

“ Thanks to the curtesy of the officials of the Museum and the 
facilities they have afforded me, I have had little difficulty in 
copying all the tablets and fragments of tablets from Tell el- 
Amarna, now preserved at Rfilfq, before my departure from 
Cairo. The tablet containing the dispatch from the King of 
Arzapi to Amenophis [II now seems to me even more interest- 
ing than I thought it at first. I am beginning to believe that 
the language of the greater part of it belongs to some Hittite 
dialect. If so, the forms of the personal pronouns mi (** my”) 
and ti and tu (“thy ”) lend support to Mr. Ball's hypotLesis that 
the Hittite language or languages belonged to the Indo-Euro- 
pean family. On the other hand, bibbid (* chariots”) and kilat- 
ta, which appears to mean “ brother,” have notbing Indo-Euro- 
pean about them ; and the verbal forms are Accadian.” 


This letter of Professor Sayce is communicated to The 
Academy, and printed in its issue of January 19th, the 
same number of which, under the head of ‘“* Notes and 
News,” announces : 

“It is reported that a large number of cuneiform tablets have 

reached Berlin, which are in the Hittite language, some of them 
being bilingual, and that the problem of the Hittite inscriptions 
has at last been solved.” 
Tbis would sustain Professor Sayce’s conviction of a‘ Hit- 
tite dialect,” and shows that the same characteristics ap- 
pear on the tablets both at Bilaq and at Berlin. If those 
at Berlin are really bilingual, it is not too much to say 
that the Hittite mystery and controversy are at an end. 


..“* The swelling of the Jordan” is a phrase that still 
possesses a meaning, often an ominous one, for the dwell- 
ers along that sacred stream. During a heavy storm in 
December last the river rose so suddenly that many along 
its banks were obliged to flee for their lives. At one point 
in the deep valley—El-Ghér, near the Dead Sea—a hamlet 
of some twenty Bedawin families, with all their flocks and 
tents, was swept away by the rushing waters into the sea 
below, and nearly one hundred persons were drowned. 








Che Sunday-school 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY SEVENTEENTH. 
THE TIMID WOMAN’S TOUCH.—Makrk V, 25-34. 








Notes.—* A woman,’’—Eusebius tells of a tradition that 
she wasa resident of Cesarea Philippi. He also says that 
she erected two statues to commemorate her cure and 
that they were in existence in his day. “ An issue of 
blood.’—The Jews considered this disease unclean (Lev. 
xv, 25). It was also a source of shame to the sufferer, so 
she dared not apply publicly or personally to Christ for 
cure. “Suffered many things of many physicians.” 
—Thoin Palestine at that day the country teemed witt 
specialists ready to heal any disease and every little town 
had at least its one medical man, yet the treatment they 
subjected the patient to was ridiculous, superstitious and 
generally reckless. One can easily understand that pa- 
tients in the merciless hands of astrologers and devil- 
hunters would not only be stripped of their available cash, 
but would generally grow worse if not die from the inhu- 
man treatment.—-—‘‘ And touched his garment.”— 
Christ’s clothes were probably like that of the ordinary 
Jewish teacher. His head-gear was a kind of aturban, 
whicb perhaps descended, covering his neck and shoulders, 
His feet were shod with summer sandals. His inner gar- 
ment, the kittuna or tunic, was close fitting. reaching 
to his feet, and ‘“‘ was without seam woven from the top 
throughout.”’ This was fastened up with a girdle at the 
waist.. Over this tunic he probably wore the square gar- 
ment called the tallith. Hanging from each one of the 
four corners of this outer garment were “ the fringes of four 
long white threads with one of hyacinth knotted togeth- 
er.” This fringe was undoubtedly the hem the poor woman 
touched.-_——‘‘ Who touched my garments?”’—Christ was 
in nowise ignorant who did it; nor did healing proceed 
from him unc usciously. He meant to heal. He watched 
the woman’s progress in faith. The question was to draw 
out a confession previous to his final words of assurance. 

Instruction.—In our lessons this year Christ deals with 
incurables, cases that physicians had Jong given up in 
despair or would indignantly refuse to consider. These he 
cheerfully undertook and permanently cured. Moral in 
curables meet us on all sides and we tacitly give them up. 
For years they have gone their ways, refused to pay the 
slightest attention to Christian workers or admonitions, 
until their conduct is taken as a matterof course and they 
are shunned as “hopeless.’’ Suppose we look at them in 
the spirit of Christ and they ought to become transcendent 
examples of the power of Christ. The leper, the demoniac:. 
the timid woman, these are but few examples of the cura 
tive element of undefiled Christianity. 

To hear of Jesus must precede the coming. Hundreds 
of people bitten by mad dogs or wolves hurried to the 

















laboratory of Pasteur when they heard that he could cure 
hydrophobia. Likewise. but in countless number, the 
helpless, the sin-sick, the hopeless, surge in upon Christ 
when they hear he has the power of miraculous healing. 

Contact with Christ is a spiritual necessity. Our times 
do not demand the actual touch of his body or telephonic 
communication. We are satisfied, that for the present at 
least, the physical body of Christ has given place to the 
spiritual, and that his larger mission is to heal the soul 
rather than the body. Yet the contact may be as actual if 
it be iv spirit. The longing for |:im will bring him. The 
acknowledgment of need will transport him until he 
dwellwithir. The soul that is lifted in prayer, by some 
unknown laws, will touch the Master and be healed. 

The power from Christ is caused by faith not by touch. 
A multitude pressed upon him yet were as before. The 
world may jostle him, but may be no better. One in the 
mass touched him with a peculiar intensity of trust and 
hope. ‘The ever-ready Master detected the unwonted faith 
and gave her of his vitality. He always responds to honest 
trust. 

Long-standing incurable disease is apt to depress the 
whole nature, especially the faculty of hope. To press fer- 
ward after years of discouragement requires a buoyancy that 
is exceedingly rare. Thereis hardly a more noticeable vir- 
tue than the power in hopeless suffering to keep up a 
spiritual elation. It is small comfort to have the “ privi- 
lege of suffering ’’ hurled at one continually. This spirit- 
ual buoyancy can be maintained by taking advantage ofthe 
opportunities sickness gives for solitary thought and 
prayer that otherwise might never come. 

Faith is a theological term fortrust. It is not hard to 
understand. Some natures, however, ‘ind it difficult to 
exercise it; for trust implies self-surrender. Self-surrender 
is the only basis on which Christ treats with the reluctant 
soul. 

Christ looked around to find one timid person. She was 
the most abject creature in the press. He willasattentive- 
ly look at you, as thoroughly understand your case, and as 
readily heal if your faith impels you, the only oneof a 
thousand, to him. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ater: W. T., D.D., First ch. ,» Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
sigus. 
DYE, B. K., accepts call to Hamilton, Minn. 
FLODIN, J. M., died recently in Burlington, Ia. 
LUKE, J. W., Stiilwater, Minn., resigns. 
MARTIN, ROBERT M., ord. in Albany, Wis. 
WILCOX, C. M., called to Lake City, Ia. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 





ANDREWS, HERBERT M., Peacham, Vt., accepts call to 
Romeyn ‘Chapel, New York City. 

AXTELL, NATHAN G., Milford, Conn., resigns. 

BEARLEY, THEOo., Newburypest, goes to Sturbridge, 
Mass., for a year. 

BIDWELL, Joun B., Arlington, Neb., resigns. 

BOSWORTH, RIcHARD H., resigns pastorate Reformed 
Episcopal ch. of the Atonement, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
accept position Assistant Minister Plymouth ch., ‘for 
limited period. 

BYINGTON, Epwin H., White Street ch., Springfield, 
Mass., resigns. 

CARRUTHERS, Jonn B., North Yarmouth, called to 
Saco, Me. 

CHAMBERLIN, JAMEs A., Beriin, Wis., accepts call to 
Grand Forks, Dak. 

CORY, Isaac L., supplies at Excelsior, Minn. 

DANFORTH, JAMeEs R., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

aon KSON, ony M., Thirty-fourth Street Reformed ch., 
a ae York, N. Y,, called to Pilgrim ch., Providence, 


DUNHAM, WARREN N. (Meth.), accepts call to Larch- 
wood, La. 

EVANS, JOHN G., antianen, | Penn., goes to Beecher Me- 
morial ch., Long Branch, N. J., for a year. 

FELLOWS, CHARLES B., Seba, ‘Minn. resigns. 

FLAGG, Ruts C., recoguined as pastor, Wells River, Vt. 

HOOD, Epwarp C., W. Medford, Mass., resigns. 

HUTLCHINs, H. L., North Chelmsford, Mass., resigns. 

KILLIP, RoBERT. Kansas City, Mo., accepts call to Genoa 
and Monroe, Neb. 

SMITH, C. Hupson, called to Pilgrim ch., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

STEVENS, W. D., called to Tomahawk, Wis. 

7. ALEXANDER R., ae Ill., accepts call to 

bird cb., Omaha, Neb. 

woken, SAMUEL H., of Mechanic Falls, called to 

First ch.. York, Me 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, D.S., Auburn Seminary, accep’s an invitation 
to Norwich Corners and Litchtield, N. Y. 

BBCRMAs, GEORGE C., D.D , called to First ch., Reading. 

enn. 

MASON, J. E, Metuchen, N. J., called to First ch., Ja- 
waica, 

McCAUGHEY, W.., Rossville, accepts eall to Olney, Ill. 

PHELPS, Josnua, D.D., died recently at Santa Barbara, 
Cal , aged 76. 


PURVES, GEORGE T., D.D., Pittsburg, Pevp., called to 
Collegiate Dutch Reformed ch., New York City. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

OGAPSS, F. B., St. Andrews, Emporia, Kansas, re- 
signs 

FERGUSON, CHARLES, accepts charge All Saints, Ra- 
venswood, Iil. 

GAUSSE, THos., accepts rectorship Henshaw Memorial, 
Baltimore, Md. 

GRIGGS, WALTER P., accepts rectorship St. Peter’s, 
Poolesville, Md. 

JOHNSON, H. M., Cannon Falls, Minn., resigns, 

SHORT, WILLIAM, Jackson, Miss., accepts call to St. 
Peter’s, St. Louis, Mo. 

SNIVELY, E. SUMMERFIELD, M. D., Flatbush, N. Y., accepts 
on of Bard Orphan Asylum, Philadel Iphia, 

nD, 
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Literature. 





(The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide usin the selection of works for 
Surther notice,] 


BRYCE’S AMERICAN COMMON- 
WEALTH.* 





THE only drawback we can see upon 
the wide and immediate popular effect of 
Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth is 
the magoitude of the work. The author 
is well aware that he has a vast problem 
to struggle with, and lays himseif out 
from the beginning to master its complex 
terms and difficulties. He has been in no 
hurry. The work has been on his mind 
eighteen or twenty years. He writes now 
with the immense advantage of having 
observed our social and political institu- 
tions and their working during such a 
long period, and that period one in 
which the American Commonwealth has 
bloomed out of the experimental theo- 
retic stage of its history and taking full 
possession of its own ideas, has started 
boldly on the career of the American 
Commonwealth that is to be. 

The edition before us contains more 
than fifteen hundred closely printed pages 
of compact matter crowded with con- 
densed learning, with far-reaching dis- 
cussion and with details which, tho pre- 
sented in the clearest possible manner, 
are bewildering in their extent and varie- 
ty. Many years of close personal obser- 
vation and a still closer study of docu- 
mentary history have gone into its 
preparation. Few Americans have seen 
as much of their own country as Mr, 
Bryce has. Fewer still have ransacked 
its records or compared notes with as 
many competent observers. No one has 
brought to the work such a fund of com- 
parative knowledge of other governments 
and histories, ancient and modern. He 
has read everything that bears on the sub- 
ject, from Eliot’s ‘‘ Debates,” the ‘ Fed- 
eralist,” the ‘* Madison Papers” and 
Jefferson’s writings, down to Profes:or 
Dwight’s article on James Hannington 
and the Framers of the Constitution, the 
last papers of Theodore Roosevelt or 
those of William M. Ivins. He has even 
made himself familiar with some things 
only recently recognized among our- 
selves, as, for example, the great weight 
of James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, in 
the Constitutional Convention. It in- 
spires a reader with confidence to find 
that he has in hand an author who writes 
thus of his work: 

**T have striven to avoid the temptations 

of the deductive method, and to present 
simply the facts of the case, arranging and 
connecting them as best I can, but letting 
them speak for themselves rather than 
pressing upon the reader my own conclu- 
sions. The longer any one studies a vast 
subject, the more cautious in inference does 
he become. When I first visited America, 
eighteen years ago, [ brought home aswarm 
o! bold generalizations. Halfof them were 
throwo overvoard after a second visit in 
1831. Of the half that remained some were 
dropped into the Atlantic when I returned 
across it after a third visit in 1883-’84. 
I can honestly say that I shall be far better 
pleased if readers of a philosophic turn find 
in the book matter on which they feel that 
they can safely build theories for them- 
selves, than it they take from it theories 
ready made.” 

After this extract it is hardly necessary 
to add that the temper and spirit of the 
book could not be better. It has the bold, 
capable honesty which is as dear to 
Americans as it is to Englishmen; and tho 
Mr. Bryce does not speak with his mouth 
full of honey and hits hard when he has the 
mind to do so, nothing more could be de- 

ired in the way of friendly appreciation. 

On its own particular ground nothing 
has ever been written which can be placed 
beside this work, and we are not able 
to remember that any nation ever had 
such analysis of its affairs put into print 
before. Of course De Tocquaville’s “‘ De- 
mocracy in America,” is the nearest ap- 
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proach, but De Tocqueville’s mind was too 
much preoccupied with purely democratic 
assumptions, and when he wrote we had 
developed neither our principles, our 
ideas, our resources, nor our independent 
habits far enough to be on distinctly na- 
tional ground of our own. As to Von 
Holst, without abating anything from 
our estimation of his great work, it is no 
dispraise to say that it is wholly different 
from Mr. Bryce’s. 

Readers whose previous acquaintance 


_with the author is limited to his ‘“ Holy 


Roman Empire” may at first miss some- 
thing of the magnificent swing and ideal- 
ity of that almost revolutionary volume. 
But they will not have to read far before 
they find him again, and when they come 
to the chapter on the “ Pleasantness of 
American Life” or to the description of 
the Tammany delegation, six hundred 
strong, marching to the nominating con- 
vention at Chicago following Boss Kelly 
‘*from the cars to its headquarters at the 
Palmer House in procession, each mem- 
ber wearing his badge, just as the retain- 
ers of Earl Warwick the King-maker 
used to follow him through the streets of 
London with the Bear ard Ragged Staff 
upon their sleeves,” they may even feel 
that the electrical atmosphere of the 
country has given a new point and a new 
glow to his style. 

It is not, however, the wealth, variety, 
thoroughness nor excellent spirit of these 
volumes which explain their success, but 
a certain just penetration of the forces 
which combine to produce the Common- 
wealth, particularly of the characteristic 
relation of the American people and of 
American public opinion to the Common- 
wealth itself. So many others have 
written on this subject and, with every 
intention to do us justice, failed and left a 
work whicb, in the judgment of the cool- 
est and most candid beads among us did 
a kind of injustice to the American people 
—we have suffered, we say, so much from 
experience of this nature as to havecome 
to a tacit understanding among ourselves 
that there is some characteristic element 
or quality in our Commonwealth which 
eludes the foreign observer, which he 
cannot .be expected to grasp; but which, 
whether it is wholly intelligible to our- 
selves or not, is both the salvation and the 
vindication of our Commonwealth. 

In his chapters on Public Opinion and 
generally throughout the work in his rec- 
ognition of the relation of the American 
people to their Commonwealth, Mr. 
Bryce has come nearer than any one 
to adding the missing element, and done 
us justice in a point which indicates in 
him some higher and better qualification 
than the generally sufficient one of good 
intention. It may be that he has gone too 
far in this direction, and exaggerated the 
popular will and public opinion as a di- 
rect agency in the Commonwealth. We 
think he hasdone so. We think he has, 
in some instances, given the impression 
that American democracy is moving 
away from that representative republi- 
canism, which is its distinctive feature, 
toward a kind of democratic imperialism, 
which we believe remains as repugnant 
to the true genius of our people as it was 
to the framers of the Constitution. This, 
however, is a fault which, if it exists at 
all in any part of the book, is easily cor- 
rected by the whole; and does not affect 
the opinion we have expressed, that the 
great achievement and distinguishing 
merit of the book is the author’s just and 
really adequate conception of the relation 
of the people and their public opinion to 
the Commonwealth itself. 

The work is arranged in a simple order 
of six distinct parts, with appendices for 
topies which, in this form, relieve the 
body of the book from episodes. 

The first and largest Part is devoted to 
the National Government; Part II dis- 
cusses the State Governments; Part III, 
the Party System, and Part IV, Public 
Opinion, which, as we have intimated, 
Mr. Bryce treats as a kind of unorganized 
but potent constituent function of the 
Commonwealth; Part V introduces a lu- 
minous series of characteristic ‘‘ Illustra- 
tions and Reflections” of the working of 
eur system, while the Sixth Part closes 
the work with a review of our “‘ Social In- 
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stitutions,” designed to touch off what is 
peculiar in them and to show how far the 
best ends and interests of social and civil- 
ized life are reached under the American 
system. 

In taking the entirely friendly and sym- 
pathetic position he does toward our in- 
stitutions Mr. Bryce relieves himself of 
all restraint and writes with entire free- 
dom very much in the tone of our own 
more advanced publicists on the same sub- 
jects, with whom in many points he 
agrees, tho he goes far beyond them and 
much too far beyond them, as we believe, in 
others. Wesubmit our cheeks to the smiter 
on many, perhaps most of the points he 
has raised in criticism, The minor points 
in general are soundly taken and have 
been quite as freely deplored among our- 
selves. The House of Representatives at 
Washington isto us a disagreeable and 
strident assembly. Weshould be glad by 
constitutional amendment or in any other 
way that would achieve the result to give 
the President power to veto the items of a 
money bill without vetoing the whole. 
Weare not proud of the change effected in 
the original Constitution by the Eleventh 
Amendment which prevents the writ of 
the Supreme Court from running against 
one of the states in a suit by the citizen of 
another state. It might be wise to intro- 
duce Cabinet officers with power to speak 
but not to vote into Congress,tho even 
Mr. Bryce has to admit that this measure 
might open the door to wide departures 
from the present system. But it is well 
enough for readers of this book to remem- 
ber that no government can be devised 
and much more no government now in 
existence could come with a whole skin 
out of such criticism as Mr, Bryce has 
applied. Wedo not say this to protest 
against his severe comparative method, 
but to indicate its proper place. It is 
good in the way of showing what remains 
to be done and in giving direction to fu- 
ture reform and present discussion, but 
against the practical efficiency of our sys- 
tem it really amounts to little, as little 
with Mr. Bryce as with any one. He 
writes (p. 289, Vol. I): 


“The defects of the tools are the glory of 
the workman. The more completely self- 
acting is the machine, the smaller is the 
intelligence needed to work it; the more 
liable it isto derangement, so much greater 
must be the skill and care applied by the 
one who tends it. The English constitu- 
tion, which we admire as a masterpiece of 
delicate equipoisesand complicated mech- 
anism would anywhere but in England 
be fullof difficultiesand dangers. Itstands 
and prospers in virtue of the traditions that 
still live among Englisb statesmen and tke 
reverence that has ruled English citizens. 
It works by a body of understandings 
which no writer can formulate and of habits 
which centuries have been needed to instill. 
Sothe American people have a practical 
aptitude for politics, a clearness of vision 
andcapacity for self-coutrol never equaled 
by any other nation. In 1861 they brushed 
aside their darling legalities, allowed the 
Executive to exert novel powers, passed 
lightly laws whose constitutionality re- 
mains doubtful, raised an enormous army 
and contracted a prodigious debt. Romans 
could not have been more energetic in 
their sense of civic duty, ner more trustful 
to their magistrates. When the emergency 
had passed away the torrent which had 
overspread the plain, fell back at once into 
its safe and well-worn channel. The reign 
of legality returned; and only four years 
after the power of the executive had reached 
its highest point in the hands of President 
Lincoln, it was reduced to its lowest point 
in those of President Johnson. Such a 
people can work any constitution. The 
danger for thew is that this reliance on 
their skill and their star may make them 
heedless of the faults of their political ma- 
chinery, slow to apply improvements which 
are best applied in quiet times.”’ 


At the end of his adrairable review Mr. 
Bryce reduces our constitutional defects 
to two: 


“There is an excessive friction in the 
American system, a waste of force in the 
strife of various bodies and persons created 
to check and balance one another. Thereis 
a want of executive unity, and therefore a 
possible want of executive vigor. Power is 


so much subdivided that it is hard at a 
given moment to concentrate it for prompt 
and effective action. In fact, this happens 
only when a distinct majority of the people 





are so clearly of one mind that the several 
co-ordinate organs of government obey this 
majority, uniting their efforts to serve its 
will.” 

This is probably true, and it is also prob- 
ably trne that the slow movement of con- 
stitutional reform under intelligent direc- 
tion may be expected to reduce these 
favlts. But it is equally certain that the 
reform will not be promoted by a too 
hasty acquiescence in all that is implied 
in these criticisms. These faults grew 
out of the system of independent powers 
which the framers of the Constitution laid 
at the basis of our political order, and are 
faults which we have not yet learned how 
to take out of it. All governments are 
faulty. England has its defects. They 
grow out of their system. They are hot 
the same we have. The shoe pinches 
them in a different place, but pinches just 
the same and with the net result of a very 
similar pain. These are our faults, and 
they must be charged over under the gen- 
eral head of Profit and Loss, under the 
legal maxim: “If the King can do no 
wrong he can do no right.” The * right” 
in this case over-balances the *‘wrong,” or, 
as Mr. Bryce puts it himself in another 
place, *‘ Every Constitution, like every 
man, has the defects of its good quali- 
ties.” 

The strong point in the case of the good 
man is that the ‘‘ good qualities” may be 
relied on to correct the “defects.” The 
supreme act of justice in the volume be- 
fore us is that Mr. Bryce has found the 
American Commonwealth to have this 
virtue in it and bases his faith on this ex- 
pectation. He says (p. 169, Vol. }): 


‘The Americans surpass all other nations 
in their power of making the best of bad 
conditions, getting the largest results out 
of scanty materials or rough methods. 
Many things in that country work better 
than they ought to work, so to speak, or 
could work in any other country, because 
the people are shrewdly alert in minimiz- 
ing such mischiefs as arise from their own 
baste or heedlessness, and bave a great ca- 
pacity for self-help. 

**Aware that they have this gift, the 
Americans are content to leave their ma- 
chinery unreformed. Persons who propose 
comprehensive reforms are suspected as 
theorists and crotchet mongers. ‘lhe na- 
tional inventiveness, active in the spheres 
of mechanics and money-making, spends 
little of its force on the details of govern- 
mental methods.’’ : 


This is not a very bad indictment as it 
stands, tho there is some injustice in it. 
The great question is what kind of a peo- 
ple does the public system produce? So 
long as we can be sure of Mr. Bryce’s 
reply to that question there is no great 
occasion for anxiety as to our present or 
our future. The American system con- 
centrates attention on this point, perhaps 
too much. It may have led us to un- 
dervalue the moral reaction of bad meth- 
ods and bad politics. At all events it 
has centered its hopes in the citizen. 
When Mr. Bryce says that we have cared 
too much for mechanics and money-mak- 
ing to devote ourselves to reform, he 
makes the natural mistake of forgetting 
that up to this time the passion for re- 
form has taken a personal or individual 
direction and been addressed to such 
ends as public education, temperance, 
the relief of suffering, and generally the 
well-being and development of the citi- 
zep. The culmination of this habitual 
national feeling was the antislavery 
movement which, tho it ended in a great 
political reform, began in a moral move- 
ment to enlighten conscience and ad- 
dressed to the elevation of the citizen. 

On the score of distinctly political re- 
form something is to be claimed for the 
abolition of slavery, especially when we 
consider that we are not through with 
the aftermath of that business yet, and 
that the worst political evils we now have 
on our hands are the direct or indirect 
result of that tremendous revolution. It 
is natural to a hopeful people like ours to 
believe that all their eremies may be 
struck down in one great blow, and to 
underrate the extent to which the path of 
history is infested with danger and diffi- 
culty. We have expected too much im- 
mediate result from the abolition of sla- 
very,as if this achievement had driven 
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every cloud from our skies. We have al- 
ready found that some very threatening 
clouds remain. The work now before us 
may deepen the opinion some of us have 
already formed, that those which remain 
are as difficult and dangerous as slavery 
was. But the point as to which we think 
Mr. Bryce needs some correction is that 

just as soon as the great and paramount 

reform of slavery received its constitu- 

tional settlement and thecountry was free 

to turn its attention to other political re- 

formsit began to do so. The question of 

civil service reform, for example, came 

into notice just as the notes of the war 

were dying away, and it is not too much 

to say that the people are now fully com- 

mitted to a new career of political and 

municipal reform. 

We ae no room tc say what we 
should like to of Mr. Bryce’sstrictures on 
the theory of independent powers in the 
Constitution. His remark that there 1s a 
great deal of Calvinism in the view of 
human nature which pervades the Con- 
stitution is true. It is founded on a the- 
ory of distrust, and that no doors should 
be open for the transgressor which can 
be shut. Butthat isa sound view which 
confesses to the facts inthe case, and has 
been particularly wholesome in its opera- 
tion among a good-natured and kindly 
people like the Americans. It has its in- 
conveniences, but after all that bas been 
said it is like the proverbial high fence 
which makes good neighbors. 

We are surprised by Mr. Bryce’s asser- 
tion that politics receive less general at- 
tention here than in other free countries, 
and can hardly accept his evidence as 
conclusive. It is, however, undoubtedly 
true that the subject holds a different re- 
lation in the American view of it to the 
other objects of pursuit and care, and, we 
may add, a more correct and philosoph- 
ical relation. Mr. Bryce tells us that to 
the Englishman the Parliament is the 
nation, and he sees truly that to the 
American Congress is nothing of the sort. 
We have supposed that even in England 
it was only technically or in a legal and 
theoretic point of view that this was true. 
It is not true here. The nation is the 
people existing in organized political re- 
lations, but those relations are not viewed 
as an end in themselves, but only asa 
means for the security and tranquil de- 
velopment of civil life. The citizen’s 
life is to him here, as it should be to citi- 
zens everywhere, the paramount end, 
and we believe that the assertion of that 
principle not only puts the Government 
in its right relations with the people, but 
exerts on it a wholesome restraint in all 
ways. There is a great deal of this feel- 
ing here, perhaps an excess of it, but the 
principle is sound. The nation does not 
exist to be governed, nor even to govern 
itself. This is not, at least in normal 
times, the citizen’s main occupation, and 
itis not surprising that this assumption 
which is so natural toan American should 
make ona foreign observer the impression 
of less general interest than we really 
have in political affairs. 

One of the great stumbling-blocks of 
foreign observers of our political system 
is the modifications imposed in it on the 
ordinary theory of democracy on the one 
hand and of strict representative republi- 
canism on the other. On this point we 
are, on the whole, satisfied with the 
presentation made inthis volume, Mr. 
Bryce does not discuss the topic in terms, 
but he makes no important error as tothe 
fact. He evidently understands the Jef- 
fersonian theory and looks on the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth as a state governed 
by the popular will as expressed in laws, 
institutions and a constitution and no 
democratic imperialism, which has always 
been odious to the nation at large. 

We regret that we cannot treat Mr. 
Bryce’s book with the same thoroughness 
which he has applied to our institutions, 
but the space at our command forbids, 
and we must bring this paper to a close 
with the remark that the work grows in 
brilliancy and interest as it advances and 
that for the general reader its most strik- 
ing parts may be found in the chapters 
which relate to Public Opinion, to the 
working of Party Machinery or in the 
minor sketches of our social institutions. 





RECENT FICTION. 


THE religious spirit in Bryan Maurice, 
by Walter Mitchell, is clear; admirably 
portraying, as the novel does with consid- 
erable force (and evident experience as to 
mapy details), the transition which a young 
and vigorously speculative mind makes 
from painful disbelief and uncertainty to 
its attaining the calm security of positive 
Christian faith. Agnosticism and revela- 
tion alike have a vigorous share in it, and 
the purely argumentative pages are terse 
and valuable. The story, as such, however, 
is rather flaccid and conventional, and the 
narrative style weaker than one would 
choose in a volume so specifically and 
laudably intentioned. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.) 

Mr. Joseph Kirkland’s The McVeys; An 
Episode, possesses no less of force but 
much more grace and art than his striking 
Western study “Zury.”’ The portraitures in 
it. are graphic, vigorous and skillfully con- 
trasted; and there is a pathetic undercur- 
rent that is a better proof than we have 
had of the writer’s genuine sympathy with 
humanity turned aside from its happiest 
development and lot. The novel is singu 
larly realistic; and as a presentation of the 
development of Western civilization it is 
close, masterful, and, to a certain degree, 
of permanent worth. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane, by 
Frank Barrett, simulates with accuracy, 
taste and artistic nicety the adventurous 
chronicles, such as Mr. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson also has successfully imitated in his 
‘*Kidnapped” and “‘ Treasure Island’’; only 
Mr. Barrett goes back to a much earlier 
English period for his highly dramatic 
story and lifelike, spirited personages. The 
story is told in the first person by the hero, 
Benet Pengilly, the once reckless and cast- 
off scion of an English family of rank, 
driven by his own disrepute and youthful 
lawlessness to sea, where pirates, sbip- 
wrecks and a thousand strange conditions 
beset him sorely, until he returns to Eng- 
land and the woman he so constantly loves. 
Lady Biddy herself is a womanly and noble 
character. The incidents are endless and 
exciting. The chronicle moves briskly 
through its course, and there are no dull 
episodes init. The style of the period of 
narrative is exceedingly cleverly caught by 
Mr. Barrett, and he has given in his novel a 
dashing, dramatic little piece of work. 
(New York: Cassell & Co.) 
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The Shulchan-Arukh, oder das Rituat 
und Gesetzbuch des Judenthums. Zum- 
ersten Maleins Deutsche tibersetz, von Dr. 
Johannes A. F. E. L. V. von Pavly 
(Basel, Verlag von Stephan Marugg. 1888. 
Octavo in parts of 160 pp., at 5 francs), has 
the merit of offering to scholars for the first 
ime ina modern lavguage a new and valu- 
able source of information. The work in 
question is the official Jewish ritual and 
legal codex, compiled in the middle of the 
fifteenth century by two famous Rabbis, 
Joseph Qaro and Moses Ysserles, and con- 
taining the quintessence of the whole relig- 
ious literature of this peculiar people, from 
the time of the Old Testament down to the 
days of the casuists of the Middle Ages. 
The Shulchan Aruch aceordingly embodies 
the sum and substance of the official rite, 
and laws of Judaism, and has, ever since 
its compilation, been accepted as the cate- 
chism and dogmatics of official Jewish 
orthodoxy. It isessentially the Talmuds and 
Talwudism in nuce. Natarally a work of 
this character is morethan a curiosity of 
literature. Its historic importance in hav- 
ing been av important factor in directing 
and controlling the religious thought of a 
most peculiar people, can scarcely be esti- 
mated. Its present importance for the 
study of that strange religico-social prob- 
lem, the Anti-Semitic question, is equally 
great. It is well known that the charges 
of the agitators inthis movement against 
the Jews are based upen this claim, that 
the ethical principles of Judaism, as pre- 
sented in the offi ‘ially recognized Shulchan 
Aruch, are incompatible with the ideals of 
the right and the good as occupied by 
modern civilization. Only a few specialists 
in post-Biblical Hebrew, such as the elder 
Delitzsch, Strack, Wiinsche, Lagarde, Gil- 
dermeister, were able to examine inde- 
pendently into thi» problem, as the source 
of information was accessible only to them. 
The Superior Courts of Vienna were, accord 
ingly, compelled to seeurethe affidavits of 
these scholars, when the sensational trials 
resulting from the auti-Semitic wrangle 
came up before them. The translation of 
this work, upon which, the publisher in- 
forms us, Dr. Pavly and bis coadjutors 
spent nearly ten years of patient toil, is 











certainly a most commendable enterprize. 





Asa literary production it is of superior 
workmanship and adapted to the needs of 
those who would make further independent 
research. In the foot-notes the various 
sources in Talmudic, Midrashic, and other 
literature, from the body of the work has 
been compiled, are given in great fullness, 
and the reader is thus enabled to go even 
behind the present text and examine into 
its origin. Text-critical and other explana- 
tory notes, so sadly needed in all post- 
Biblical literature, are also given, but not 
in sufficient abundance to free the study 
from great difficulties even for the 
trained Hebraist, altho they might suffice 
for the finished Talmudic scholar. The 
translation, we are told, is somewhat free. 
Just in how far this is the case, could not 
be judged without the possession of the 
original, the extracts in the notes being 
insufficient for forming a judgment in this 
regard. From the commendatory expres- 
sions of men who are able to compare the 
original and the version, it wculd seem that 
the work in this regard is highly satisfac- 
tory. The practical value of the book is 
enhanced by the divisions into smaller 
paragraphs. The publication is progressing 
as rapidly as is consistent with good results, 
Of the first part about one-half bas ap- 
peared; the other three parts have not yet 
been begun. The whole is to consist of 
about twenty-five Lieferungen. 


The Life of Turgot. Léon Say. (Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. Series of “‘Great 
French Writers.”’) We do not understand 
why Turgot should be included in such a 
series; he was distinguished for his contri- 
butions not to literature but to govern- 
ment. In other words, it is the substance 
of what he thought and did and not the 
form of what he wrote, in which we are 
interested. But, however this may te, we 
are glad to have Mr. Say’s charming little 
volume. He has contrived with great skill 
to set before us the political situaticn in 
France at the time of the accession of Louis 
XVI, the absolute necessity of reform and 
the impossibility of bringing it about. 
There were two men who might have 
averted the Revolution—Turgot and Mira- 
beau. The latter was removed by death; 
but in spite of his great powers he was an 
ignoble character, and had he lived we can- 
not be sure that his vices would not have 
ruined his career. Turgot, on the other 
hand, was a man of the loftiest virtue. The 
purity of his morals gave his enemies t heir 
only opportunity of assailing him; he was 
severe and cold, they said, meaning really 
that he frowned upon corruption and that 
he shamed the miserable nobles whose self- 
ishness was ruining their country. It has 
been maintained that he should have been 
more conciliatory; that he provoked oppo- 
sition. But it is not easy to see how the 
privileged classes were to be persuaded to 
surrender their privileges without making 
astruggle, and, after all, there was no re- 
form that did not involve the surrender of 
privileges. Turgot was only the first re- 
former; and it was inevitable that the first 
reformer like the leader of a forlorn hope 
sbould fall. But in spite of his failure to 
secure in season the measures that would 
have averted revolution, his measures were 
eventually adopted. It was owing to him 
that the coréves were abolished, and that 
freedom of labor was established by the 
overthrow of the monopoly of the trade- 
guilds. Itis curioustosee how the modern 
trade-unions have displayed tle faults ex- 
posed by Turgot a hundred years since in 
the guilds of France, and there are not want- 
ing other lessons as to the régulation of 
trade which modern readers may draw 
from a study of his life. M. Say leaves 
little doubt that the fall of Turgot was due 
to the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. She 
was unwilling to sacrifice her luxury or 


aside the man who could have saved ber 
throne and her life. There is not much in 
this book that was not known to historians, 
but M. Say is able to set forth some recently 
discovered letters written by M. Turgot to 
the king, which show the fearlessness and 
frankness of the man. In spite of his fail- 
ure we must regard him as the greatest 
statesman produced at that time by France 
and we cordially commend this account of 
his life to all readers. 


John Brown. Dr. Hermann von Holst, 
translated for and edited by Frank Preston 
Stearns. (Cupples& Hurd: Boston. $1.50.) 
The standard Lives of the bero of Harper’s 
Ferry are Redpath’s and Sanborn’s, both 
writ:en in excellent spirit, Sanborn’s the 
more recent and naturally more correct and 
fuller. To these are now added a third in 
the English translation of Professor von 
Holst’s biographic essay on John Brown 
made by Mr. Philip Marcou, of Cambridge. 





Dr. von Holst is the author of the great 





even to control her caprice, and she cast. 


work on the political and constitutional 
history of the United States, and shows in 
this paper on Jobn Brown that nothing 
escaped his attention and how profoundly 
he apprehended the significance of the 
events that led on to the war. His trea- 
tise on John Brown is a study in his philo- 
sophical style and is at once noble aud 
appreciative. Mr. Stearns, the editor, has 
prefixed a somewhat elaborate introductory 
survey of the situation. The volume con- 
tains also D. A. Warren’s poem *‘‘ The 
Floods’”’ and an interesting and stirring 
Appendix containing remarks on the John 
Brown Bust and Medal, a visit to Brown’s 
grave and a paper on the unfriendly criti- 
cism of Johr Brown, especially to the line 
of criticism adopted by Messrs. Hay and 
Nicolay in their Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
The general character of Dr. von Holst’s 
Essay may be gathered from an extract 
(p. 89): 

“The old man was right; the wise politicians 

were over-wise. There was no possibility of 
keeping on a good footing with the law, be- 
cause the executors of the law knew ro other 
compelling power than that which forced them 
to obey slave-holders. It was subjection or 
war; there was no mean between the twoex- 
tremes. And Brown saw that if the decision 
was war, it could not be the sort of war in which 
Grotius and Vattel would be always conscien- 
tiously consulted.” 
Mr. Stearns relates asa remarkable exam- 
ple of the power of such a voice as John 
Brown had to impress itself on those who 
heard him that his remark to Governor 
Wise, “It is only a brief moment, Governor 
Wise, that any of us live on this earth,” 
was once repeated to him by a man who had 
it from Governor Wise, who in turn had been 
so deeply affected by it that in repeating it 
be repreduced Brown’s tones, and that this 
reproduction, as caught by his hearer and 
reproduced once more by him to Mr. Stearns, 
who knew Brown well, startled bim by 
its life-likeness as the veritable echo of 
the voice be had known so well. 


The Other Side of War with the Army of 
the Potomac. Katharine Prescott Worme- 
ley. (Ticknor & Co., Boston. $2.50). This 
collection of letters from the Headquarters 
of the U. S, Sanitary Commission during the 
Peninsula Campaign has been prepared by 
the author and “ presented by the Com- 
mandery of uhe State of Massachusetts of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
U. 8 to its companions asa portion of its 
contribution to the history of those event- 
ful days.’’ It is prefaced with a skeich of the 
institution and work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. The letters are graphic, newsy and 
bright. They come from a worker and ob- 
server at headquarters who is full of patri- 
etic enthusiasm both for the country and 
for General McClellan and his friends. They 
were written atatime when the war was 
not yet the stern, methodical! business it atter- 
ward became, and throw only an incidental 
light on the military history. They are too 
desultory to furnish a systematic survey of 
the Sanitary Commission at work. They are, 
however, full of incident not only of the 
hospital-service, but around the battle-field, 
the lines of march, the camp and medical 
headquarters. The impression made by the 
letters, as we review them with our present 
knowledge, is not at all what the writer 
intended. They repeat to us the old, pain- 
ful story of an army, magnificent in its ap- 
pointments, its material, its enthusiasm, 
and in its brigade, divison and corps com- 
manders, baffled by confused generalship 
and unable to use its resources in battle or 
in camp, and not even in the bospital-ser- 
vice. Examples of heroism and ability 
light up the scene, tho in these pages 
the great figures are more often seen off the 
field of battle, doing the work of the Good 
Samaritan among the sufferers. The author 
writes naturally the news she has from the 
seat of war, and with no definite intention 
of limiting berself to the hospitals-ervice. 
As that is her charge the letters dwell more 
on hospital scenes and service, but the au- 
thor never fails to report as far as she can 
what she knows of the general situation. 
The letters abound in well-earned tributes 
to Frederick Law Oimsted, the organizer 
and directing head of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, Frederick N. Knapp, and Dr. Robert 
Ware with occasional glimpses in the field 
of such men as Dr. Agnew and Dr. Henry 
G. Clark. 


Tempted of the Devil: Passages in the 
Lifeof a Kabbalist. A Story retold from 
the German of August Becker. M. W. 
Macdowall. (Cupples & Hurd, Boston. 
$1.50.) We find in this story as it comes re- 
made into English from the pen of Mr. 
Macdowall much of the charm that never 
failsin the association of bigh life with sim- 
ple life on a plane of generous equality on 





the one hand por on the other in the 
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autobiographic revelation of a life which 
deals with things as remote from the pres- 
ent interests and philosophy of the world as 
the Rosicrucian black art or the mysteries 
of the Kabbala. Readers who like best to 
acquire their curious learning by indirec- 
tion from romances will find this volume 
exactly to their taste. The story is a pleas- 
ing one; quaint, delightful in its simplicity 
and loaded with just enough learning to 
make the mystery of the story effective. 
For the rest it is an accurate portrayal of 
the attitude of Germany toward the black 
art so recently as one hundred years ago. 
The same sup#rstitions may still be found in 
full vigor in districts like the one assumed 
in this novel. Tacitus found the Germans 
dwelling in deep forests aud deep supersti- 
tions; so they remain to this day, and not 
even the illumination of culture aud science 
has wholly removed it from their homes. 
The writer of thi: notice has often sat on 
the village hills of Saxony and listened to 
the peasants relating by the hour “true 
tales’ resembling in all important points 
those of “Old Peter,” the Saeristan of the 
novel before us. The Voltaire rationalism, 
left so widely by Frederick the Great 
among the upper classes, rather favored 
than otherwise this singular infirmity. 
Rosicrucianism, Cagliostro and the Kab- 
bala brood still like a kind of unrecognized 
philosophy over minds which boast their 
superiority to the histories of the Bible or 
the theology of Christendom. We have 
seen the same phenomena in modern spirit- 
ualism. The story before us turns on some- 
thing very similar in Germany in the last 

century. Juvenal has described with sharp 
satire what it wasin Rome. It is the dis- 
ease of rationalistic unbelief, curable only 
by an intelligent faith. 


Future Probution Examined. William 
De Loss Love. (Funk & Wagnalls. 41.50.) 
Certain portions of this volume have 


already appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
and a part of it we have published in our 
columns. It is the most elaborate exami- 
nation of the question involved which has 
been drawn out by the controversy over the 
Andover theology. The Reverend author 
has already given to the public a careful 
and fair mioded volume in “Christ’s 
Preaching to the Spirits in Prison.” The 
general subject,to which both books relate, 
has engaged his attention for many years. 
The present volume is the result of these 
prolonged studies and of very strong con- 
scientious convictions. The subject is viewcd 
in it on all sides and from allangles. Itis 
traced through the early Fathers of the 
first centuries, the Apocrypba, the Targums 
and the Scriptures. Point by point and 
topic by topic the author pursues his way 
with the laborious pains of a Christian 
student working undera keen sense of re- 
sponsibility and willing to bestow on each 
point of bis work a microscopic attention. 
The question of the guilt of the heathen, 
what their relations are to the Gospel, 
what hope we may have of their salvation 
and the Scripture provision of a method 
for their salvation, are topics which lie in 
the center of the author’s plan and are fully 
discussed. The opinions attributed to Origen 
are discussed, and as to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Mr. Love,disagreeing with Neanderand 
Professor Shedd, makes an attempt to re- 
store his name to the witnesses for the or- 
thodox opinion. The so-called “New De- 
parture”’ is examined with unsparing 
criticism, and a chapter to each is devoted 
to disprove the doctrine of apnibilation and 
that of a sleep of the soul between death 
and resurrection. At many critical points 
in the discussion, as, for example, the sal- 
vation of infants and the salvability of the 
heathen, the author inclines strongly to 
a liberal interpretation of Scripture. In 
Chapter XXXIV we have a compilation of 
passages from the Church Fathers and the 
Scriptures themselves asto the Inspiration 
of the Bible. 


A Brief History of Greek Philosophy, 
by B. C. Burt, M. A. (Ginn & Co.), we con- 
sider a work highly creditable to American 
scholarship. It is a duodecimo of only 300 
pages, but the entire range of Greek philos- 
opby from Hylozoism to Neo-Platonism is 
covered, and covered very well. There is 
not much room for originality in a work 
like this. What is needed is accuracy of 
statement, judgment in condensation, and 
a sense of the relative importance of doc- 
trines. These requirements are met by Mr. 
Burt in a most satisfactory manner. A 
more interesting hook might have been 
made by the omission of the lesser names 
and the development of the bistory of some 
leading doctrines; but it would, perhaps, 
have been in some respects less valuable. 
We find here few trivial details of the lives 
of the philosophers. and their teaching is 
generally very judiciously summarized. Of 





course scholars will consult the larger his- 
tories for most purposes, but they will find 
that particular points may be more easily 
settled by reference to this manual. We 
should have preferred a somewhat fuller 
comment upon the pre-Socratic philosophy 
than we get here; and, in fact, there is not 
quite enough of comment to make the book 
easy reading to most people; but the limits 
of space have necessitated the severest com- 
pression. In some cases it is possible that 
too sweeping statements result from this 
necessity, as where it is asserted that Soc- 
rates admitted no merit in the overcoming 
of evil inclinations by force of character or 
will. We think, too, that the author does 
not altogether appreciate the divergence of 
Aristotle’s view of ‘“‘ideas”’ from that of 
Plato, and we are not at all satisfied with 
the account of the doctrines of Epicurus. 
But in a field so wide as this it is impossi- 
ble that there should not be many things 
omitted or handled with insufficient full- 
ness for some readers. Upon the whole, we 
are disposed to commend the book heartily 
to those who havea sincere desire to ipform 
themselves as to its subject. Even they will 
find that they must concentrate their atten- 
tion ; those who wish to have Greek philos- 
ophy made easy for them must select some 
otber treatise than this. 


The Bibte View of the Jewish Church. 
Howard Crosby. (Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00.) 
[no the thirteen lectures which compose this 
volume, and which were delivered to his 
own congregation during the winter of 1887 
~’8, the learned lecturer bas done his best to 
raise a barrier against the dangerous ten- 
dencies of recent rationalistic criticism. 
Dr. Crosby is always strong and 
always outspoken. He calls a spade 
a spade, and does not in every case 
suceeed in keeping his own  perfervi- 
dum ingenium out of critieal discussion, 
in Wordsworth’s phrase it is ‘‘ more a bin- 
Grance than a help.’”’ We _ shall leave 
the war between the scholars to he fought 
out on a more roomy field than can be found 
in this column, and call attention to the 
great merits and usefulness of these lec- 
tures apart from the critical and contro- 
versial questions involved in them. Dr. 
Crosby has studied Edersheim closely, and 
no one among us has given closer attention 
to the results of Palestinian, Egyptian, 
Babylonian and Assyrian exploration. 
From these and other sources he hag col- 
lected a flood of light for the illustration of 
sacred history, and uses it with good effect. 
Dr. Crosby plants himself in these lectures 
on the implication of the New Testament 
in the Old and the unity of the religious 
and historic movement for the development 
of a revelation, and the world’s redemption 
which runs through them. His lectures 
have necessarily a certain polemic aim, 
tho it is not prominent enough to hold the 
reader under this impression. The fact of 
of its presence may even escape many read- 
ers altogether; yet the course is planned 
to touch the main points in controversy. 
It begins with Abraham, Sinai, the Law, 
the Desert, the Conquest of Canaan. and 
passes on through lectures on the Judges 
and Samuel to the Kings, the revolt of the 
tribes, the Exile, and the post-exilian 
period. The outlines of the history as con- 
ceived by the author are sketched with 
force and set ip an atmosphere of religious 
suggestion and impression which is fine in 
itself and even finer in its direct and practi- 
cal influence on the reader. 


Bible Characters. Charles Reade. The 
Harpers publish an extremely interesting 
collection of bnef religious writings by the 
great novelist, author of ‘‘ Never too Late 
to Mend.”’ The great religious change that 
came over Mr. Reade in the latter part of 
his life forms a most instructive chapter of 
recent religious biography. ‘Tho he was 
never an unbeliever, and never in any sense 
loose in his morals or profligate in his life, 
the change was deep and striking. These 
papers survive as fruits of it. They bear 
the marks of Mr. Reade’s incisive thinking 
and wonderful power of statement. From 
a practical and religious point of view they 
have great cogency and carry an effective 
argument for general and especially doubt- 
ing readers. The first paper, for example, 
on the Bible as a “ Literary Marvel’’ is a 
whole battery of double-shotted guns. This 
is the short of it: 

“ First, Moderate excellence in writing is 
geographical; loses fifty per cent. in human 
esteem by crossing a channel or frontier. Sec- 
ond, Translation lowers it ten per cent. Third, 
But when you carry into the West a translation 
of a work the East admires ever so much, ten to 
one it will miss the Western mind. Eastern 
music isa dreamy noise to a Weatern ear, but 
one degree beyond the sweet illogical wail of ap 
Aolian harp. Eastern poetry is to the Western 
a glue of honeyed words, a tinkling cymbal, or 
a drowsy chime, The sacred Koran, the Bible 





of a hundred million Orientals, is to your 
Anglo-Saxon the weakest twaddle that ever 
driveled from a human skull. It does not 
shock an Oriental Christian, or rouse his theo- 
logical ire. It is a mild emetic to his under- 
standing, and there’s an end of it. Fourth, 
The world is a very large place; Palestine is a 
smell province in the East. Fifth, What the 
whole world outside Palestine could very sel- 
dom do at all, this petty province did on a large 
scale,” etc. 

Logically this is simply the novelist’s ren- 
dering of the old argument for catholicity: 
“Quod ubique et ab omnibus,” etc. But 
with what force and splendor of imagina- 
tive statement it is driven home! 


A’ Biblical Catechism for Children. 
Anna Todd Paddock and Harriet Palmer 
Slocum. (E. T. Slocum: Pittsfield, Mass. 
15 cents.) The author first named above is 
the daughter of the late Dr. John Todd, and 
in this modest compilation has followed 
in the steps of her distinguished father, 
leaving in her work many touches that re- 
mind us of him. The Catechism is designed 
to fill a place that appears to have been left 
vacant in Snnday-school aids for the Pri- 
mary Department. The authors, finding 
themselves in need of such a book for their 
own large school in connection with the old 
First Church, Pittsfield, Mass., set them- 
themselves resolutely to prepare one. Their 
plan was to prepare a simple catechism 
which should give children an idea of the 
connection of Bible History from Genesis 
to the end of the Apocalypse. They have 
done their work in the simplest manner, 
with spirit and judgment. They have 
avoided details and observed the most lit- 
eral simplicity. The forty-eight chapters 
of the Catechism furnish about one year’s 
work and wili give the class a systematic 
introduction to the Bible History as a 
whole. In general tbe authors have been 
very happy in adapting their definitions to 
the infant mind. We should like a little 
more precision in their definition of a mir- 
acle as “‘Something that only God can do,” 
and it strikes us that they give a wholly 
misleading impression when they reply in 
answer to the question why Jeroboam re- 
beiled, *‘ Because a prophet of God had 
told him he should rule over ten tribes.” 
We give these as suggestions for future re- 
vision, but not as drawbacks on the little 
book, which is certainly a good one, and 
should be a useful aid. 


Beyond the Stars; or, Heaven, its Inhab- 
itants, Occupations and Life. Thomas 
Hamilton, D.D., Belfast (Scribner & Wel- 
ford.) ‘The author of this volume seems to 
be afraid of vhe critics. They are not the 
race he has pictured to himself, and are no 
fonder of theological terms and fine phrases 
invented to conceal ignorance than he is. 
So far as the critics are concerned there is 
no difference between a book for the learned 
and a book for the people. The subject 
may differ, but the rules and principles of 
evidence are the same, aud Dr. Hamilton 
requires no such apology. He knows when 
a proposition is proved and when it is only 
held on grounds of conjecture or reasonable 
probability. The subject treated in this vol- 
ume of pastoral addresses is one which needs 


the clarifying action of a solid intelli- 


gence and a robust mind, such as he has. The 
people have as hard a logic in such matters 
as the scholars. Sentiment may count for 
more with them, but it must be rational 
sentiment resting on reasonable, intelligi- 
ble grounds, and not on fine-spun or forced 
theories and interpretations. This is exactly 
what the present volume contains. Dr, 
Hamilton’s theory of a cosmical revolution 
around Alcyone may not stand as well with 
astronomers as he imagines, but it is 
equally effective as an illustration of the 
possibility that Heaven may havea locality 
somewhere within the bounds of the phys- 
ical universe. The book is written in a 
healthy, hearty, effective style. The dis- 
tinction is drawn clearly between what is 
revealed to our knowledge and what may 
be believed on the analogy of faith or on 
the basis of rational probability, and asa 
whole the book is to be highly commended 
for the reading of all earnest and anxious 
belhevers, whether they belong to the 
learned or the unlearned. 


Jesus Christ, the Divine Man: His Life 
and Times. J. ¥F. Valliugs, M. A. (A. D. 
¥. Randolph & Co. $1.00.) This volume, 
as we understand it, forms the introducto- 
ry number of an English series on the 
** Men of the Bible,” to be published in this 
country by the Randolphs. The reverend 
editor of the present volume has done his 
work as a careful and well-read scholar, 
but in aconservative and reverent spirit. 
The volume differs from any we have re- 
cently seen in the emphasis given to the 
Life of lives as a spiritual life, both in its 
own inmost character and in its connection 
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with the life and activity of {the Church‘ 
The moral and religicus transcendence of 
Christ’s life is never lost sight of in this 
volume amid the exuberance of criticism 
or learning. At the same time abundant 
and intelligent use is made of the latest 
scholarship, particularly of Edersbeim. 
Even Keim is not neglected. Much good 
use is made of Weiss and of the workers, 
English and American, in the Palestine 
Exploration. Students who add this vol- 
ume to the Lives of Christ in their posses- 
sion will find that it possesses an individu- 
ality and distiact merits which belong to 
none of tbe others. In size and eost it is 
convenient for the Bible class and for gen- 
eral popular use. 


The Government of the United States. 
W. J. Crocker, A.M. (Harper & Brothers. 
Seventy-two cents.) So far as he could do 
so within the limit of a text-book for 
schools, the author of this manual has 
traced the history of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, its connection with the earlier Confed- 
eration and the Colonies, and described the 
political situation which made it necessary 
and whose exigencies it was designed to 
meet. In the expository portion of the 
manual he has not limited himself to dry, 
literal exposition of the Constitution, but 
adopted the far more useful plan of show- 
ing how it works in the actual government 
of the country. Such a manual is not in- 
tended to meet all the cases of difficulty in 
the theory and practice of constitutional 
law, and could not if it were. . For the pur- 
pose of a text-book it goes far enongh into 
details and is particularly happy in leaving 
an adequate impression of the Constitution, 
as a whole, and of the co-ordination of the 
various departments underit. The author 
properly describes our Governmentas a 
“representative democracy,” and not a 
democratic imperialism, tho the distinction 
might be made more prominent. There is 
also a necessary danger in a mauual devoted 
wholly to the Federal Government that 
state independence will shrink to a theory. 
More space should be given to this topic in 
the manual. 


Animal Memoirs, Part II, Birds. Sam- 
uel Lockwood, Ph.D. (Ivison, Blakeman & 
Company.) The series to which this attrac- 
tive volume belongs are designed to serve 
for reading books in Natural History, and 
are exceedingly well suited for such use. 
Apart from the type which is clear, and the 
paper which is good, the manual is ar- 
ranged in topical sections of convenient 
length, the English style is good, and the 
matter both interesting and instructive. 
Without presenting anything like a com- 
plete ornithology, or making any assump. 
tions of scientifie and systematic complete- 
ness, the volume serves the purpose of a 
classified elementary introduction, with 
special chapters on the structure, anatomy, 
toilet of birds, the wing, the feather, their 
migration and nesting. The remaining sec- 
tions, which compose five-sixths of the 
whole, are a series of delightful studies of 
special kinds of birds, written in a simple 
and picturesque style which must recom- 
mend them to young readers. Mr. Loek- 
wood’s defense of‘the cat-bird leads us to 
add that we are contident that this bird 
learns other sovgs than his own, and incor- 
porates or repeats them with his own. 


The Selt: What Is It? J. S. Malone. 
(John P. Morton & Co.: Louisville, Ky. 
75 cents.) Weare not much clearer at the 
end than at the beginning of this treatise, 
whose wain propcsition is that ‘‘ sensibility 
is mind and mind is sensibility.”’ This isa 
position which, according to its interpreta- 
tion, would reduce philosophy to sensualism 
or toidealism. The author, however, takes 
neither one course nor the other. He aims 
his dialectics against what he calls the 
‘* piecemeal theory” of the mind in favor of 
its unity, and against the concentration of 
culture (education) on the intellect as dis- 
tinct from what he calls the sensibilities. 
The reading of his treatise raises in our 
minds a distinct probability, tho we speak 
modestly and subject to correction, that 
there are points of good sense in what the 
author wished to say. But as to his method 
of discussion, his definitions and his 
general use of the discursive faculty we 
lose him entirely. 


Holiness as Understood by the Writers 
of the Bible. Joseph Agar Beet. (Phillips 
& Hunt. 1889. 35 cents.) The only differ- 
ence we observe between this edition and 
that of nine years ago is the new date on 
the title-page. The good points of the little 


treatise are the careful study of the biblical 
terms and the sensible interpretation and 
application given tothem. Without being 
polemic in tone the author pricks in the 
happiest manner the illusive exegesis of the 
so-called Holiness school, showing that the 
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original biblical terms denote not so much 
actual attainment as devotion of life and 
moral purpose “‘ Wherever mind is directed 
toward the great source of mind thére is 
holiness.”’ Itis possible that the treatise 
has not recognized as fully as it should the 
tact that holiness in the New Testament 
does occasionally refer to perfected nioral 
character, an exception which when care- 
fully examined turns out to prove the rule. 


The Story of Genesis: Frances Young- 
husband: (Longmans, Green & Co: 75 
cents:) If there is ever anything gained by 
retelling the Bible histories and stories it 
is for young people; and Frances Young- 
Husband cath do it ds well as any of the 
many who have made the attempt. The 
volume named above is Part I in her‘ Story 
of the Bible.”’ It is done as far as possible 
in the Words of the Bible, and always in the 
quaint simplicity of the Bible style: Por- 
tions which are obviously not for young 
readers are omitted. The narrative is ar 
ranged to flow on steadily and preserve the 
dramatic unity of each sepatate story: The 
author has not made the mistake of writing 
the sacred text down to the level of the 
nursery or of the cradle. The sacred his- 
tory, retains in Hert version its dignity, its 
elevation and venerable authority. The 
work could not be done in a better spirit. 


Life und Services of Rowland Gibson 
Hazard, LL.D. In this brochure we have 
two interesting sketches of the life and 
work of a self taught philosopher of Rhode 
Island who, in the period that lies between 
Hobbes and the present time, has perhaps 
done as much to establish the doctrine of 
the frée will against Hume, Mill and Presi- 
dent Edwards as any one. The first paper 
is by Prof. William Gammell, of Provi- 
dence, and is a biographical sketch o! Mr. 
Hazard, of his ancestry, life, business ac 
tivity, financial operations and literary 
enterprise. In the second President Robin- 
son gives a critical estimate of the nature 
and value of Mr. Hazard’s services to phi- 
losophy. The papers were read before the 
Historical Society of Rhode Island and 
Brown University. 


We offer our apologies to the Rev. J. 
Liggins for having confused him with an 
English minister of that name, in our 
notice of his excellent volume, ‘“‘ The Great 
Value and Success of Foreign Missions.” 
We are glad to be able to claim him as a 
fellow-countryman anda presbyter of the 
American Episcopal Church, and to add 
that, after some years in the mission work 
in China he went to Japan, the first repre- 
sentative on that ground of the American 
Episcopal Church, and still later to the 
“Sunrise Kingdom,” Korea, the first Prot- 
estant worker there. Tuese personal facts 
in his history add weight to his book, and 
would not have been omitted by us had 
they been known to us at the time. 


Christ in the Life. Rev. Warren S. 
Woodbridge. (Manuals of Faith and Duty 
No. IV. Universalist Publishing House: 
Boston.) This is much the best number we 
have seen in this series. It is written with 
enthusiasm and earnest conviction which 
appeals to conscience, and on a broad ground 
of catholic feeling. The author’s concep- 
tion of Christ as a common pervadipg force 
lying back of all moral life may be a trifle 
too philosophical for the simplest impres- 
sion but it vanishes from sight in the au- 
thor’s practical and direct treatment of the 
subject. We have read the book with inter- 
est and profit. 


In the Sick Room; the Art of Nursing, 
Elizabeth Robinson Scovil (Good House- 
keeping Press: Clark W. Bryan & Co., 
Springfield, Mass.), is a sensible little 
manual by a graduate of the Boston Train- 
ing School for Nurses, connected with the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. It is in- 
tended to give brief directions what to do 
in certain cases where responsibility falls 
on non-professional nurses. The manual 
includes a collection of recipes for the prep- 
aration of food for the sick and classified 
directions as tothe nursing and manage- 
ment of the sick and the sick room. 


—_ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, author of ‘Robert 
Elsemere,”’ has no intention of visiting 
America at present. 








..«eFrances Marié Norton, the sister of 
Charles J. Guiteau, has issued a volume 
with the curious title, ‘‘ The Stalwarts; or, 
Who Were to Blame?” taking up certain 

_ political questions and party issues of 
recent Presidential terms. 


....The monthly journal known as The 
Voice, published in this city by Edgar S. 
Werner, will henceforth be issued under 
the title Werner’s Voice Magazine, in order 








to avoid confusion of names With the well- 
known Prohibition weekly paper. 


...-The next volume in the Camelot 
Series will be “‘Essays of William Hazlitt’; 
in the Canterbury Poets, ‘‘ Poems of Dora 
Green Well’; and in the Great Writers, 
**Life of Schiller.” Thomas Whittaker is 
the American publizher of these books. 


..Moliére’s “ L’ Avare’’ is the first of a 
series of Classiques Fran¢aise which Wil- 
liam R. Jenkins will publish in excellent 
pritit, ata low price The comedy has been 
profusely annotated for English students 
by Professor Schele de Vere, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


..Canon Holland's new book will be 
published at onct by Thomas Whittaker. 
Its title will be “‘On Behalf of Belief.” 
The same publisher will also issue ‘‘ Chief 
Things; ot, Church Doctrine for the Peo- 
ple,;’”’ by the Rev. A. W. Snyder; Ph.D., of 
Lehigh University: 


..Frank A. Munsey’s new journal, 
Munsey’s Weekly, devoted chiefty to so- 
ciety matters; has made its appearance. 
This publication will appear in various 
leading cities of the country, with the ad- 
dition or substitution of such local news, 
chat and gossip as is appropriate. 


....Messrs. Lee & Shepard have in press 
“An Hour with Delsarte,” a sttidy of ex- 
pression, by Apna Morgan, teacher of elo- 
cution in the Chicago Conservatory, which 
presents in the most compact form the prin- 
ciples of the great French Elocutionist, in 
a series of practical talks, with numerous 
full-page original drawings. 


.. Sir Charles Dilke has been traveling 
in India, and will present the results of his 
observations in the March and April num- 
bers of the Fortnightly Review. The arti- 
cles will be of a military character, dealing 
with the strategical defenses of the empire. 
This Review is now issued from New York 
by the Leonard Scott Publishing Company. 


....-For a book of sermons to run through 
five editions is sufficiently unusual to at- 
tract especial attention to the late Dr. Ros- 
well Hitchcock’s volume, “‘ Eternal Atone- 
ment,’ published by the Scribners. The 
same publishers announce a volume in 
which military men will be interested, viz.: 
a new edition of Colonel Blant’ Ss army 


manual under the new title, * Firing Reg- 
ulations for Smail Arms.’’ 


-** The Last Journal ”’ of the late Lady 
Brassey, whose mysterious death is still a 
recent event, will be published here at once 
by Longmans, Green & Co. It contains an 
account of the tripof the “Sunbeam ” to 
India, Borneo and Australia The pub- 
lishers, at Lord Brassey’s request, have 
sought to make this one of the most at- 
tractive volumes of late years. It is elabo- 
rately illustrated from drawings by Mr. 
R. T. Prichett and from photographs. 


.-The Tillotson syndicate for supplying 
newspapers with fiction and articles of va- 
rious kinds have now organized at Bolton a 


German staff of translators and printers for 
dealing with English fiction in Germany 
where they are represented by Herr Paul 
Jiingling, a linguistic and literary expert, 
and taken offices in London and New York. 
The former are at 62 Ludgate Hill, yt the 
latter at 44 Temple Court Building, Beek- 
man Street, under the management of Mr. 
W. Philip Robinson. 
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A Fy, Terry ooke. 8x5, pp. 426. Boston: 
oS Re 
The pont BS Builot System as Embodied in 
Pe Legislation Of Various Countries. By 
nH. Wigmore. 9x6, pp. vi, 155. Boston: 
Charles C. Soule 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Great Value and Success of 


Foreign Missions 
PROVED BY DISTINGUISHED WIT- 


NESSES. 


BY REV, JOHN LIGGINS, 
With an Introduction by Rev. Arthur AS Plorecn. D.D, 
16mo, 250 pages, paper, B5e.: cloth, 75c 


“A d massing and marshalling of testimony,”’ 
—Dr. Pierson, in the Introduction. 


“ Tt is a settier. Send it out as on the wings of the 
morning.’’—Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


“The distinguished witnes+es are well chosen and 
unanswerable.”—Rev. Joseph Cook. 


“ An admirable book and pre-eminentiy timely.”’— 
Bishop Potter. 


Sent, postpaia, on receipt of price by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
740-742 Broadway, N, Y, 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS. 


An Introductory 
New Testament Greek Method. 


TOGETHER WITH A MANUAL CONTAINING TEXT AND 
VOCABULARY OF GOSPEL OF JOHN AND Lists OF 
WORDS, AND THE ELEMENTS OF Nkw TESTAMENT 
GREEK GRAMMAR. By Prof. WILLTAM R. HAR- 
PER, of Yale University, and R. F. WEIDNER, 
D.D. 12mo, $2.50, net. 


ves pertanc 
the study of New Testament Greek. 
nductive. Kirst, some of the facts of the language 
are learned, then the Toles are ap hich an lilustrate; 
and, Gaplly, the principles are applied to the continu- 
ation of th ork. Th apted for home as 
wellas clans: rootn a 


Elements a Hebrew rgb 


BY THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. By Pro ae R. 
HARPER, of Yale University. 8vo, $2.00, ne 


Prof. Harper’s aim in this volume is to aber and 
arrange by the inductive method, the results arrived 
at in a oo gel syntactical investigation. Thi- is ac- 
complished in so clear and definite a manner that the 
ordinary student will find t! 2 book of the greutest 
practical value. 

HEBREW AN DSI SEMITIC BOOKS. 


‘No better books, introductory to Hebrew, exists.” 
—prot. T. K. CHEYNE, Oxford Gaiversity, England. 


Elguents of Hebrew. By WM. R. HARPER, 
Ph.D. Seventhedition. $2.00, net 


trodactory Hebrew Method and Manual, 
1 By WM ‘R. HARPER, Ph.D. $2.00, net. 


Au Aramaie Method. By CHARLES Rurus 
BRowN. Part I.—Text, Notes and Vocabulary: 
$1.75, net. Part I11.—Grammar; $1.00, net. 


An Arabic Manual, By J. G. LANSING, D.D. 
8vo, $2.00. net. 

An Assyrian Manual, By D.G. LYON, $4.00. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743— —745 Broadway, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 aud 29 West 234 St., New York 


HAVE NOW READY: 

THE SCRIPTURES-—HEBREW AND 
CHRISTIAN. An introduction to the stucy of 
the Bible. Edited by Professors E. T. BARTLETT 
and JOHN P. PETERs of the P. E. Divinity School, 
Phitadelphia. 


Part I. Hebrew Story from the Crea- 
tion to the Exile. 

Part ll. Hebrew Story from the Ex- 
ile to Nehemiah- Hebrew Legisla- 
tion, Tales, Poetry and Prophecy; 
completing the Old Testament. 
(Just published.) 


2 vols., large 12mo, cloth, each $1.50. 








SOME OF THE COMMENTS ON ParT I. 
“ A work which will find a wide welcome, and the 


cellent features of which make it of permanent 
value.” ’~H. Y. C. PoTTeR. D.D., Bishop New York. 


“Admirably conceived and admirably executed. 
It is the Bible rw ~ | words. The work 
of devout ad sch arly men, and it must prove a 
help to Bible study.” —HOWARD CrossBy, D.D. 


Full prospectus mailed on application. 

The Story of Mexico. By Susan Hale. 
12mo, fully illustrated. $1.50. No. XXIII. (in 
the Story of the Nations Series). 

Spring list of new publications sent on applica- 
tion. 


‘The Ladies’ 


Home Journal 


Offers the Highest Prices 
for the Best Obtainable Mat- 
ter in all its Departments, 
New Features, Ideas or Sug- 
gestions that will give the 
JournaL Unique Originality, 
are always acceptable, and 
will find a ready market at 
the office of the JouRNAL. 


Curtis PusiisHinc Co., 
PHILapELpuia. Pa. 


THE UNDERSIGNED beg to 
avnounce their removal to 76 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEAR 14th 
STREET, where they will con- 
tinue to carry a line of Office 
Desks, Folding Beds, School Fur- 
niture and Supplies and C pera 
Chairs. 

Soliciting from our old patrons 
and from the public generally a 
continuance of past favors, 

We remain, respectfully, 
ANDREWS M’F’G CO. 
New York, Feb. 1st, 1889. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Hymnsand tunes for Church Worshi 
A. 8’ Barnes & Co. 111 William st. 8. ¥. 


Neen lgG bagee, | pina. 








D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
5 


The Development of the 


Intellect. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HUMAN BEING IN THE FIRST 
YEARS OF LIFE. By W. PREYER, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in Jeva. Being 
Part IL of *‘The Mind of the Child.” 
Volume [IX of * The International Edu- 
cation Series,” edited by W. T. Harris, 
LL.D. 12mo, cloth, Price, $1 50. 
“The Senses and the Will ” Vowiiie VIl of * The 
International Education Series,” comstitutes Part 5 


of “ The Mind of the C hild. ” Uniform With above and 
at same price. 
If. 


Nature and Man. 
ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL By the late WILLIAM 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER, M.D., F. R.§. 
With anu Introductory Memoir by J. 
ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., and a Por 
trait. Large 12mo, cloth. Price, $2 2h. 
In this volume a number of Dr. Carpenter's later 
essays have n co'lected, bearing on man's inter- 
yo of Nature, and éf his own consciousness. 
A few passages from earlier writings have been pre- 


fixed to illustrate some of the prior stages of hi» la- 
bors on physiological psychology, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 and 5 Bonp 8t., NEw YORK. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ° THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANE B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “* The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln, 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which sugyested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books bas been for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” V5c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN’’—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


_ Box 2787, NEW YORK. 
‘The! Best 


Do ItAt Once! Yu bye 


Send your address on a nao Ameri to 
The Press Compuny, Limited, Phila., 
Penna... and get a Sample Copy Free. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Best books, lowest prices. 

Catalogues. 
TIBBALS BOOK Company, 


26 Warren Street, Sew 











ork. 


HARPER'S -y-rgr 


AZINE .One Year 
KL + 





AZAR. are 

HARPK Res YOUNG PEUPLE.* 200 

2” HARPER'S CATALOGUE ‘wilt be sent by mav 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YOSK. 


SEND for the Cat 
ROBERT CA 








shir of Beek. a 
BROTIE 
5230 Breadwav,. New c. m 
IBLE & LAND, Rev. Jamzs B. CONVERSE, 
N. 


1 00, post-paid. MORRISTOWN, TEN 
“ Contrarv as a whole to the received lideas.” 


Grr ses BURESU of APSTETIEINS. 
No Manan Wanat. 














EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
7 EAST 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





neces Mavect, N.Y 
J.CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 
THE HE LEADING WAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


RT BOOTH KING & RRO WW wav 


EWSPAPEE A ADvduTisty G; Xpane. 


Ev?! an ewait Te 


ae Ryans anes ADVERTISING AGENCY 
THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE, ROHDE & Co,. 7 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y 























T0 $10 A DAY! 


AGENTS WANTED! 
afroony ARS FREE. 





cts, in 

packing for 
Micke Preven Dost ny, that mating iat eS 
cents. Addres 








Brewster Mfg Co., Holly, Mich, 
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THE HORSE-CAR STRIKE. 


THE theory of strikers, as shown by 
the striking employés of the horse rail- 
roads in this city and Brooklyn, as well 
as by the general system of strikes, is 
that they have the right to quit the busi- 
ness of their employers at their pleasure, 
and then to say to these employers that 
they shall not fill the places thus vacated 
by employing other persons. 

As to the first part of this theory, we 
freely admit that any man who is work- 
ing for another has the right, unless other- 
wise bound by contract, to quit work just 
when he pleases, and for any reason that 
is satisfactory to himself. Any number 
of men may do this simultaneously if 
they choose thus to act. There is no dis- 
pute, and there can be none about this 
right in this country. 

But as to the second part of this theory, 
we wholly and absolutely deny its truth. 
The moment a man leaves the employ- 
ment of another, all business relations 
between them. affecting that employment, 
are ipso facto dissolved, as really as if 
they had never exis‘ed at all; and it is the 
inalienable right of the employer, free 
from any hindrance, intimidation, re 
sistance or acts of violence on the part of 
the deserting employé, to fill his place as 
besthe can. He is under no obligation to 
re-employ him upon any terms, and 
mey do so or not just as he pleases. 

These are elementary truths; and, in 
the light of them, there can be but one 
opinion among decent and sensible peo- 
ple with regard to the recent strikes in 
this city and Brooklyn. The cunductors 
and car-drivers have, through their 
‘*hosses,” in effect said to the railroad 
companies: ‘‘ You must employ us on our 
terms, and transact your business in ac- 
cordance with our dictation, or you shall 
employ nobody, and suspend your busi- 
ness altogether.” This is d¢ finitely the 
issue which these strikers have presented, 
This is the reason why the police in both 
cities have been compelled to interpose 
for the protection of the property and the 
rights of the railroad companies. The 
strikers have, to all intents and purposes, 
become practically a set of rioters, not ex- 
ercising their own rights, but violating 
the rights of others and disturbing the 
public peace. 

We have always held, and still hold, 
that the true remedy is promptly and en- 
ergetically to give such strikers the full 
benefit of the law enforced against them, 
even if it be necessary to shoot them 
down in the strect. They are not to be 
negotiated with or conciliated, except by 
thelaw of force. They are law-breakers, 
and should be treated as such, without 
any tampering or hesitation. Their lead- 
ers are for the most parta set of fools, 
and very largely mere loafers who man- 
age to live in idleness by virtually steal- 
ing the hard earnings of others. Working- 
men will at last find out that they are on 
the wrong track in consenting to be the 
dupes and slaves of these labor ‘‘bosses.” 











THE RISE IN BANK SHARES. 


BANK stocks exhibit a very noticeable 
advance compared with this time last 
year. Appended below we give acom- 
parison of the values of leading banks in 
this city based upon bid quotations. 
Some of the advances are very striking, 
especially those in Chemical, Fifth Av- 
enue, First National, Importers’ and 
Traders’, and Second National shares. 
The improvement is not confined to banks 
included in this Jist, but extends to nearly 
all the banking corporations in New York 
City. The regular reports furnished the 
Treasury aud State Departments have 
shown the favorable condition of the 
banks from time to time. and in spite of 
many unfavorable circumstances the past 
year has been an unusually prosperous 
one in the banking business. A large 
number of new country banks bas been 
established during the past few months 
« hose business naturally augments that 
of the city banks; and among the Jatter 
there has, also, been an exceptional num- 
ber of new corporations recently founded, 
A partial idea of the growth of banking 








can be gained from the fact that the As- 
sociated Banks in this city are now car- 
rying $399,910,000 loans and $431,142,000 
deposits against $362,680,000 loans and 
$384,863,000 deposits this time last year. 
The improvement in bank shares, there- 
fore, would appear to be largely owing to 
an expansion in business; but also in part 
to the demand for choice investments and 
a disposition to discriminate against rail- 
road stocks. 


1889. 1888. Rise 
PR aradis Kctovadiedes 186 172 14 
American Exchange....... 145 140 5 
EE a ere 287 250 87 
Central National........... 137 129 6 
EL al al 250 220 a0 
EE nase ac deiedd “vases 4,000 8,200 ©6800 
hii nce: aaus dnd sada toed 350 500 50 
SE iin ddcec. ctak aden 155 145 10 
es ee ee 185 167 18 
NN, i. de cdie ceeds 130 124 6 
Corn Exchange............. 225 195 30 
BI ns otdhicinickn’s see 155 130 25 
Fifth Avenue........ ...... 1,200 725 86465 
First National......... .... 2,000 1,600 400 
Fourth National............ 142 141 1 
Gallatin National..... ..... 255 200 55 
German American.......... 118 112 6 
_ SR eee 228 182 46 
Importers’ and Traders’.... 500 835 = 165 
Leather Manufacturers’... 228 195 33 
Moechanios ......... ........ 185 164 21 
Merchants’.............. 145 189 6 
| ER ren 285 215 20 
Ninth National............. * 150 180 20 
North America............. 152 122 80 
a Se ee 200 185 15 
Rs Saioainl caucredl 4 dey ode ded: ee 1867 88 
Ee eee 134 125 9 
Republic..... ...... 157 189 16 
Second National............ 825 280 95 
Shoe and Leather.......... 152 140 12 
Bt ccc arecariaes 124 *125 wae 
State of New York.......... lll 119 
Jnited States National... 210 #225 


* Asked price. 
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PRISON LABOR COMPETITION. 





GovERNOR Luck, of Michigan, in his 
recent message to the legislature, states a 
point in regard to the prison labor ques- 
tion, that we do not remember to bave 
seen elsewhere stated at all. We quote 
as follows: 

“ After giving this subject much atten- 
tion, I am impressed with the belief that | 
prison labor does not compete with free 
labor to the extent that is popularly sup- 
posed; because the materials to construct 
prisons are prepared by free labor; food and 
clothing are produced by freelabor. Free 
labor superintends institutiors and shops. 
Free men are employed as chaplains, pbysi- 
cians, teachers, keepers and guards. It is 
doubtful whether in an economic view the 
prisons do not give to free labor nearly as 
mach employment as they take from it.” 


This is certainly an original idea, and 
there is truth in it. It is not mere fancy. 
A very considerable amount of free labor 
finds a market created by our prison sys- 
tem, and is employed in conducting that 
system. Prison labor surely does not com- 
pete with the labor of the farmer who 
produces the food on which convicts live. 
It does not compete with the labor of 
those who supply the brick and stoneand 
timber out of which prisons are built. It 
does not compete with the labor of those 
who are employed in managing the 
prisons in which convicts are confined. 
The prison system necestarily furnishes 
employment for such labor, without any 
competition with it by prison labor. 

This whole talk about the competition 
of prison labor with free labor with 
which the so-called reformers have 
frightened politicians and legislatures, is 
simply an economic humbug, without 
any adequate basis in facts. The quantity 
of the labor employed in prisons, when 
compared with the quantity of free labor, 
is relatively so small—and hence the 
products of the former, when compared 
with those of the latter, are also relative- 
ly so small—that no appreciable effect is 
or can be produced upon general market 
prices or the general rate of wages. The 
must of these prisoners, if they were not 
workers in prisons, would be workers 
outside; and their competition with 
other workers is not at all increased by 
the fact that they do their work in pris- 
ons, and that the products of their labor 
go into the general market for sale. just 
as they would do if they were the prod- 
ucts of free labor. The competition ‘of 

ptison Jabor with free labor that really 
exists is so small that it cannot be meas- 
ured with accuracy, and is practically 





worthy of no notice in legislating on the 
subject. 

The plain course of common eense is to 
employ prisoners in some productive in- 
dustry that will make them at least self- 
supporting, and then let the products of 
their labor, so far as not needed in the 
prisons themselves, go into the general 
market for sale at the best advantage to 
the state. The contract system in this 
state, a few years ago abolished to please 
labor demagogs, proceeded upon this 
common-sense theory. The result was 
that the state-prisons of the state not 
only paid all their expenses out of the 
earnings of the convicts, but also left a 
surplus beyond expenses. Thesame would 
be the fact to-day, if the system had been 
continued. There was absolutely no good 
reason for abolishing it. The law as it 
now stands under the Yates Prison Labor 
Act is just about as bad as it canbe. Tax- 
payers will, under this law, have the priv- 
ilege of being heavily taxed for the sup- 
port of the stite-prisons in this state, 
when there is no real necessity of taxing 
them for this purpose to the amount of a 
dollar. The legislature knows enough to 
enact a sensible law on this subject. The 
only question is whether it will have the 
courage to do so in defiance of the clamor 
and menaces of the labor-reformers. We 
greatly fear that it will lack this courage. 
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NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 
MONUMENTAL FIGURES. 











THE Trust Companies of New York City 
and Brooklyn have lately tiled in Albany 
their annualstatements. We wish we had 
the space to present to our readers the full 
particularsin regard to these worthy and 
popular corporations. The amountof net 
assets held by each company on the 81st 
of December, 1888, was as follows: 


Resources. 
United States of New York. ....... $42,507.201 78 
Union Trust Co. of New York...... $0,656,957 68 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. of 


Central Trust Co. of New York.. .. 
New York Life Insurance and 
I nc ccacecanvescascare 06 24,061,855 58 


26,586,549 29 


Mercantile of New York City...... 20,981,828 13 
BeCeige Trees Os. ...... 0.0000 -ccces 11,950,463 12 
Metropolitan of New York City.... 8,468,466 18 
Atlantic Trust Co. of New York... 7,091,482 82 


American Loan and Trust Co. of 


BT II oc. ceccasents ses 4,583,860 29 
Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage and Trust 

Cg i oko nin trvcnncosas 3,898,848 26 
Long Island Loan and Trust Co. of 

RES ory ee ee eee See 5,480,695 01 
Equitable Trust Co. of New Lon- 

Sec cctcideckencegnans : 3,449,150 86 
Franklin Trust Co. of Brooklyn.... 3,179.402 94 
Nassau of Brooklyn........ ... .... 2,490,663 19 
Knickerbocker Trust Co. of New 

RE a a eee ee 2,382,464 16 
Holland of New York City.... ..... 2,151,467 36 
Manhattan Trust Co.of New York. 1,460,592 85 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co. of 

1,096,026 61 


BN seins ccomsatossee bieneaes 





THE RIGHTS OF TENANTS. 


A TENANT in this city rented the base- 
ment story of acorner building, and on 
the outside walls thereof he painted 
‘* certain pictures, signs and devices ” as 
advertisements of his business. The land- 
lord threatened to destroy them, and the 
tenant obtained an injunction restraining 
him from doing so. The question wheth- 
er this order should be set aside or sus- 
tained, was considered by the General 
Term of the Supreme Court; and the or- 
der was sustained. 

Tke doctrine laid down by the Court 
was that, there being no stipulations in 
the lease to the contrary, the lessee rents 
the outside walls of a building as really 
ashe does the inside walls, and that he 
may Jawfully use the former for adver- 
tising purposes, provided that he does not 
sochange or alter or injure them as to 
make it impracticable for him, when his 
lease expires, ‘‘ to surrender the premises 
in their original condition.” Thisis rath- 
er a novel point of law; yet the decision 
seems in accordance with good sense. A 
lessor may, of course, impose restrictions, 
if he chooses, when making the lease; 
but if he does not, and the advertisements 
thus made involve no permanent injury 
to the premises, then, according to this 
decision, the tenant’s right to use the out- 
side walls for this purpose is a complete 
one, 








THE TRADE SITUATION. 


GENERAL business has been undeniably 
dull, the mild weather being chic fly re- 
sponsible. Clearing House returns show 
a considerably smaller vclume of transic- 
tions than in the corresponding week 
last year, and this in spite of the greater 
activity in stocks and grain, The num- 
ber of failures is also running larger now 
than a year ago. The iron trade is dull 
and prices declining. Coal also exhibits 
a softening tendency, both of these indus- 
tries suffering somewhat from overpro- 
duction. Millers are shutting down in 
vatious portions of the country, and in 
the clothing trade serious complaints are 
heard concerning the slackness of trade. 
Wheat declined further, but provisions 
and groceries showed a steadier tone, the 
reduced supplies of staples in the interior 
serving to strengthen confidence here. 
In spite of these unfavorable conditions, 
however, a hopeful feeling prevails; and, 
as trade at large shows no unsoundness, 
but, aside from quietness isin very sat- 
isfactory shape, there is fair reason for 
expecting increased activity as the winter 
draws to a close. For the time being 
business is chiefly limited to the supply- 
ing of immediate requirements. 


> 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A MUCH better feeling has developed in 
the stock market since our last report. 
This was due in part to a complete revis- 
ion of the articles of agreement of the In- 
ter-State Railway Association by Western 
railroad presidents, and a movement to 
secure Mr. A. F. Walker, at present one 
of the Inter-State Commissioners, as chair- 
man of the new organization. Three 
roads are still outside of this agreement— 
the Burlington, the ‘‘ Loo” and the Illinois 
Central; but none of them exhibit any 
pronounced hostility to the movement, 
and some hope is expressed that their sig- 
natures or co-operation will be secured. 
Thus far twenty-two companies are in- 
cluded in the Association; so that the 
effect of a restoration of rates on these 
lines is likely to be wide and benefi- 
cial. Another influence which strength- 
ened the market was the report that 
the Vanderbilts had secured control 
of South Pennsylvania with the ultimate 
intention of turning it over to Pennsy)- 
vania. This report was not confirmed, 
but found many believers and exerted a 
favorable influence upon the trunk lines, 
as such a scheme would undoubtedly 
relieve the latter of a very important 
question of uncertainty. Still another 
stimulating factor was a sharp recovery 
in Atchison, based upon favorable state- 
ments by parties prominently connected 
with the company, in effect that the more 
complete statement which is in course of 
preparation would show that its affairs 
were not in as bad shape as had been 
represented. This not only checked sell- 
ing of the stock, but also induced con- 
siderable buying both on long and shost 
account; the result of which was a sharp 
advance. 

Previous to these events stocks had 
been gradually accumulating in strong 
hands, end an undertone of strength pre- 
vailed which readily manifested itself on 
the first opportunity. The Vanderbilts 
were well sustained, and the strength of 
the coal stocks in face of weakners in 
the coal trade suggested manipulation. 
Altogether, indications point to a more 
active market in the immediate future; 
tho whether in the direction of higher or 
lower prices depends upon the power of 
cliques in control. Easy money here and 
abroad favors an upward move ment, and 
the large expansion in lcans the last few 
weeks, notwithstanding dullness of trade, 
is partially attributed by bankers to the 
buying of stocks. As yet the outside 
public show little disposition to speculate 
in Wall Street, and no permanent bull 
movement being expected without this 
support, some commission-houses look 
upon the rise as nothing but an artificial 
selling movement. However, at this 
writing a strong tone prevails; and 
while reactions are expected, the bulls 
talk confidently concerning the future. 
A favorable feature in the situation is 
the excellent investment demand for bet- 
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ter class bonds, the supply of which has 
been considerably reduced. In conse- 
quence of this and the comparative ab- 
sence of new issues, the inquiry is extend- 
ing to other securities, including some of 
the low-priced stock which have a more 
promising future. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 

Money continues to accumulate, and 
rates are consequently very easy. Call 
loans were temporarily firm, owing pos- 
sibly to a shifting of loans incidental 
with the first of the month; but the com- 
mon rate on stock collateral was two per 
cent. Time loans rule quiet and commer- 
cial paper is in better demand than sup- 
ply. Currency is still returning freely 
from the interior, the influx from this 
source more than offsetting the loss by 
Treasury disbursements. Last week’s 
bank statement presented an unexpected 
decrease in surplus reserve, due to the 
heavy expansion in loans, which, consid- 
ering previous increases, attracted con- 
siderable attention. Commercial paper 
was quoted as follows: 

Sixty Four 
Sop sanee— days. ——. 
16@5 

3s 
6 @7 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New Yerk banks for the 
last two weeks: 





Feh. 2. Ja Differences. 
ioona. Fees $399,910.000 $397. B21, 900 ies. $7,038,100 
Sacanseieite 205, Pater 4 - 655, 
Pozalt samen 87,878,100 37,545,000 Dec ec.. 72.700 
Deposits........ 431,142,100 424, 324. 800 Inc.. 6,817,300 
Circulation . 4,709,700 4,734,000 Dec.. 24, 300 


The following shows the relation he- 
tween the poneeve and the liabilities : 


SORES $89.205,000 $88,550,200 Inc.. $655,400 
Legal teaders.. 37 reat 87,545,8L0 Inc... 72,700 





Total reserve. S108, 078,200 126,096,000 Inc.. $582,700 
Reserve requ’d 

ag»inst depos- 

_ eye 107,785,525 106,031,200 Imec.. 1,704,325 


Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements... 15,892,175 20 014.200 Dec.. 1,121,55 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds were quiet and gen- 
erally firm, Closing quotations are: 


446s. 1891. Registered....... .... 
459s. 1891. Coupon.... .. 
4s, 19M. riegiatered...... 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations for city bank stocks 
were as follows: 


























81d. Asked, Bid. Asker. 
America..........185 — ,Wanhattan....... 75 (1 
j — |Mecoanics 55 _— 
105 jolercanuile . : _ 
— |Merchants’ + lad _ 
Merchants' Ex. 19 123 
Coumerce 183 1¥ 7 
Corn Exchange. 22) bes 2 _ 
Chemicai..... sul 5! Nassau.... ~ 
Central ‘Navi. ‘ y o2f 25 
peeeaenen.. . +» M8 155 
oi \} Serene — 50 North A» erica..133 160 
Chathaa 293 - North River woes133 138 
Crtivens’..........15) 155 |New York Co... 300 
Fast River.. 15 — ([N.Y. a ' Ex...122 - 
ang Ward.. = - 24 7 
First Nat‘l.... - 
Fourth Nat’ 15546 
Pifth Ave... ... 1 - _ 
Fourteenth st... .155 = ~ 
German Amer’n. 18 128 - 
Gallatip........+ - 156 
Gerwanla, 3 0 - - 
Garteld.... - - 
Greenwich. — |%eventh Nav'l. - 
Hanover.. 01 2ue — (state or N’wY" 113 
Hudson River.. — (St. Nichoas...... 125 
fae’ t's & Trad’s.o10 528 |Tradesmen’s.... 1246 
Irving.. 7 Io? | Third Nat’l...... Ly 
' cather Man’f.. .2%5 MIGR 20000 wccces Site 
Lincoln Nat'l... — |Unit’ "astaiesBat: 16 = 
Maaison Square.l00 105 | WestSide Bank, 200 
Western Nat'l. % 93 


FINANCIAL ITEM, 

Messrs. Edward Sweet & Co, and Deck- 
er, Howell & Co. of this city offer to in- 
vestors a limited amount of the firat mort- 
gage 6 per cent. gold bonds of the North- 
ern Pacitic and Montana Railroad Com- 
pany guaranteed, Principal and Interest, 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad Compa- 
ny. Those bonds have fifty years to run 
and cannot be redeemed before maturity, 
althoa sinking fund has been establish d 
to provide for their payments. Other par- 
ticulars will he found in the offering or 
furnished by the bankers offering them. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The coupons of the first mortgage bonds 
of Galveston, Harrisburg and San Anto- 
nia R. R. (Eastern Division) and the Texas 
and New Orleans R. R., due February 

Ist, will be paid on that date at the office 
of the Southern Pacific Co, in this 
city. 

The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declared a dividend of 3 per 
cent., payable Feb. ist. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
% NaSSAU STREET, New YORK. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


EMBERS OF NEW. YORK. PHILADELPHIA AND 
. BALT STOCK E GES. 


Execute peste ws ‘ne all > Securitic: 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain pad inctené, the Continent, Austra 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWE. N THIS QOUNTRY, UROPE AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








Is the western mortgage 
business overdone ? 

Both yes and no. It is, when 
bad loans are made. It is not, 
when good ones are made. 
There are good ones enough 
for millions on millions a year. 

Look out for your lender! 
All depends on him. 

Send for a pamphlet account 
of how the business is done. 


Tue Kansas City InvestMeENT Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


yon ie 





SAS C1 
PalIp-UP Esse AND ae Aue i. 140,000.06. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mortgages drawing 6 Per Cent 
Interest. AMUEL M.J Vis, President. 
ROLAND R. Commu, ersten 
Eastern Office, 2239 Boondwar. New Vork 





12% LEGAL RATE-— Dak. If you wish that rate | 


#uarauteed, send ior gentlieman’s ' ames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


Fe Fenswren foan 


fer careful TAGE. choice 


LOANS B/ 


in ST MORTGA Gi) BL Pau 
6% title, absolute secu: ity, Ja 2 pegenee) 
character our | Saenstanee requirements. 


MiiNEAPOLIS, (4 MINKESOTA, 
ANKING 


ONDS 


BANKING DEPARTMENT.—Receive Ac- 
counts, Issue ee a Sg bearing Interest, 
Drafts on peeiat out tters of Credit, &e. 

SPECIA’ DEPARTMERT. TOR LABIES. 

BOND DEPARTMENT.—Deal : Govern- 
ment, State, Municipal, Leading R. R. Bonds and 
other Securities bearing 4 te 7 per cent. Send for 
Investment Lists. Aiso deal in Land Warrants and 
Serip, applicable to Government Land. 


5. A. KEAN & CO. 


CHICAGO: 100 WASHINGTON ST. New York: 115 Bulway, 











BONDS OF SURETYSHIP., 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


Cae TN os Soo cccccdccsccced $250,000 00 

Assets January Ist, 18#8......... 274,550 21 
$200,000 in United States Government bonds de- 
posited with the Insurance Department of the State 
= t eaad York for the protection of all the policy-hold- 


Wa. M. RIOR ARRS. Pres’ 
GEO. F. SEWARD, V.-Pres’ t Rost. J. HTLLAS, Sec. 

Bonds furnished for officers and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, Telegraph and Transportation Com- 
panies, Banks, Public Institutions, Corporations and 
Commercial Firms. 

The guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York. New Jersey, indiana, California, 
seazoctom. Pennsylvania, Ma ne, Wisconsin. Flori- 

Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hamp- 
- and the States generally. 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO. 8.COE, Pres. Ameri-,\ JOHN a RIKER, of J. L. 
can Bremen Nat'l B’k, wi D. S. Rike: 
3. x 





J.5.T. STRANAHAN, Pres. CE. Pres. At- 
Atlantic Dock Co. | lantic Trust Co. 
LEX. £. ORR, Pres. 1J.@. McCULLOUGH. Pres. 
uce Exch ma R. R. 
G.G. WILLIAMS, ia’t THOS.” & MOORE, of 
Chemica! National | 
LL. Retired Mch’t J. ROGERS MAXWELL, 
H.A. HURLBURT, of! 


Pres.Central K.R. of N 
CHA 


‘Merchants’ Nat'l Bank. | Pres‘de 


Gx and 7x 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, 








If anacre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil. Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 


Send them your address. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections mptiy made on all points of the 
North west, aunt remitted eens on day of payment. 
H.G. HARRISON, pape 
HEN 7 KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. OHAMBER LA N,C. Aaa 
RRY HA ISON. ASST.-CASHIEK 
eonaueeanens Solicited, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC & MONTANA 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Six Per 


Cent. Gold Bonds. 
DATED SEPT. Ist, 1888, DUE SEPT. 
Ist, 1938. 


INTEREST MARCH Ist AND SEPT. lst, PAYABLE 
IN NEW YORK. 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
TRUSTEES. 


ISSUE $3,131,000. 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Oompany. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC AND MONTANA 
RAILROAD COMPANY Is leased to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company for 99 years, and the 
guarantee of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
is stamped op each bond. 

Bonds may be bought by the Trustees for the sink- 
ing fund after Sept, ist, 1898, at 105 and interest, but 
NO BONDS CAN BE CALLED BEFORE MATURITY 
for sinking fund or any other purposes. In this re- 
spect these bonds have a decided advantage over 
other Northern Pacitic issues. 

The bonds are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 

The net revenue of the main line from the opera- 
tion of the road in 1888 was largely in excess of the 
amount of the guarantee. 

Price of the bonds 100 and accrued interest, sub- 
Ject to advance without notice. 

for farther particulars apply to 


EDWARD SWEET & CO, 
38 BROAD STREET. 


DECKER, HOWELL & CO., 


44 AND 46 BROADWAY, 


1 % FIRST LIEN GUARANTEED MORTGAGE 
BANK AND INVESTMENT CO., Fargo, Dak. 
Send for gentlemen’s names residing hear you 

who are our stoc holders or for whom we have made 
investments. Write them and yon will invest with us. 


NORFOLK AND VIRGINIA BEACH 


R. R. FIRST MORTGAGE, 
30-YEAR BONDS INTEREST, 


payable in New York emgend by ana Ajay, Three cou- 


We offer a limited 
For more detailed tn- 














formation apply to 


E. H. WALES & CO., 


74 Broadway, New York, 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W.HALL, 
91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside growecsy from one 
% to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00,, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 

First Mortg: Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 

teed. Long ar ay ae issued by the Com 

ny, sec es held by trustees. ~ 
payable athe” Chetal al | eee Bank, Ni 

York. is s4 better securities investors. Best of 

Eastern and Western ipa ny ae i if desired. 

Correspondence reauested. Write or portaeniors. 

A. L. CLARK®, President. E.C. WEsSTER, Tre 

D. M. MCELHINNEY, V.Pres. C, P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


B.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 

on por os cent, seven Pe c nterest 
S we fa in REe Lalas 
ea whe — Fourteen = yon Years! caperience in 
08s Teas 80 lenders. In- 


Dayable at Bank of Mort tgages, If de if ag Ad- 
PrHOMAS KIRBY, Bar 




















DENVER wvihtai 
INVESTMENTS. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and jpeuwe in America. We bave purchased 
here for ~ lents7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have madeJ00 per cent. in i to 8 years. Only 
safe conservative ‘ns recommended, Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN é BROS., 
Bex 1934 DENVER. COL, 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. | 


This company isa te, depository for mone 
into court, and is authorized to act a8 gua dy or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with Se company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of pomnens, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN +.. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B, MINTURN, 
GRO. HENRY WARREN, 





WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL ®. LORD, 
SAMVEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLIss, 
JamMgEs Low, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART. CHARLEs S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING. Alb., ALEXANDER E, ORR, 
S. B. CHITTENDEN B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MAcY, JB., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Ww. D. SLOANE. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


J.C. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


Coresapenéenes invited. Refer to American Ex- 
change Bank, Duluth. 


C. H. GRAVES & C0., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mertgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 















CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 

SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


s] nmyable in New York, Thi 
Watte fe day for h ie. _fatvestor ever lost a Soliant 


vertibie. at any time. 

ann, Colloger, Sevings Banks and Investors throughout 
8, 0} Vin; 

all the Eastern States. j Me 81 “45 


» 3 ie tafereness, testimonials and full information ap 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"I State 8t.. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St, Crry 
Hh wine Fumasensuns. SpGoumsess ices Bosse 


D. G. PEABODY 4& CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Gesners fF rop perty Bought, 
anged 
State, City, & unuty and School Bond 

ot ‘and sold, 

Money layented 1@ @ per cent, Loans 
‘ot tiated I ptly 

References: All the ¢ City Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St.,. DENVER,COLO, 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Fare ™ h Pautced 3 Bonds to Net? 
or = Title Title (cane 
Saal ox large su’ invested 

Pianicisat, County, Water Works and 
Railway Bends constantly on hand. 


> © SRR AS aR 




















| DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


uluth is now where Kansas Oise, Se Se. Faal, 
M aneapetio and Omaha were rs ago, 
and investments mace in Duluth new wills eid as 
Gs rofits as investments made in those places in 
oN Now is the cae iY ae the tavances 
that are sure to follow th oe prowess and devel- 
opmentsof 189. For fuli {nformat ion, prices of prop- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 
Cc, E, LOVETT & CO,, Daluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty . 


GUARABTT I wBEbD O00. co. 


ry year and reports ou the business of the 
pany. eas ress 4 monthly Bulletin ana Inves- 








t 
org Gernittce Y, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
197 | Broadway, New York, 





_MORTEARES 
FARMS AND ND CITY PR } ITY PROPERTY 


ssomsnintantitattt tone 
interest seomi- 
®esed and remitted free of eoes. 


| gm GUARANTEED, 







AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
To ? Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Ploneer Kan, Mortgage Lean Fire. 
ete ae 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 7, 1889. 








MIsSSO TRUST Co. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
PS FOR 8A 


KEE 
Per Cent. Certified iovds and Debentures, 
Per Cent. and 7 Per Cent, First Mortgage 


ans. 
and on special contracts will make investments for 
clients in First Mortgage Lowns at 
: PER CENT, 

All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $4,000,000 invested 
without loss to any . For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo. 

O. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L,. FAULHABER, Treas, 








10%'SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured lorge profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Princips! and Interest guaranteed; 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 
Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


WS es Ss es se 

Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
years in Lowning Eastern Money on Real Estate in 
Texas, Absolute Security. Interest and principal 
promptly paid. Luvans pay per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

E, B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 

* The Independent,” New York City, 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
‘Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
«sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
HH. E. Simmons, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 


160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
<o. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent, DERENTURES and 
sUAKANTEED MORTGAGE NOTES, 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and SE- 
CURIVY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 
bentures. 

Chartered \872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN wnder the su- 
perviston of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSION ERS. 

The amount of bonds which this Company can tasue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW, 

Insurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Go. Western Managers,8t.Paul,Minn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 54 Equitab'e Building, Boston. 


312 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK k. JOHNSON, 
New York Agert. With Gilder & barr, 51-33 Broad St. 


MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER; COLOKADO, 
Do a Genera Baphieg Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PEK CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, All real estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invi . 

e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Denver. Col. 


“6 AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. Thisis better and 
safer than Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Daleth, Minn. 


- SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated bythe W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Prompt payment of Principal and Interest Coupons 

ade and remitsed to lender without charge. 

EsT LOC 1ON INTHE UNION, Fifteen 

ears’ Experieuce, Ample Capital. Wideconnec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregationalst. Send for form, 
circular and references before you lavest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


ncorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


DIVIDENDS. 
























































Orv¥ICce SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, ) 
26 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING), , 
New York«, January 28th, 1889. 5 

{OUPONS DUE FEBRUARY IST, 1889, FROM THE 

J bonds of the following companies will be paid 
on and after that date at this office: 

TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS R. R. CO. ist Mtge. 
7 per cent. Main Line. 

GALVESTON, HARRISBURG AND SAN AN- 
TONIO R’Y CO. Ist M’tge. oer cent. Eastern divis- 
ion. IMOTHY HOPKINS, 

Treasurer. 





THe New YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
25TH piv your. Feb. ist, 1889. § 
HE BOARD oF DIRECTORS AVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of Tages (3) Per CENT.. 
payable on demand. nmi . 


pBenicr . 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


WITH the close of the month there has 
been some falling off in business in the 
aggregate but the general progress dur- 
ing the past week has been satisfactory. 
Taken all round January has proved ex- 
ceptionally active in jobbing circles, the 
volume of trading being considered in 
excess of anything reported in the corre- 
sponding month of any former year with 
the range of prices quite up to previous 
experience for all excepting one or two 
classes of goods and even higher in the 
case of print cloths and certain colored 
cottons. Commission houses also report 
favorably, and a feature has been the in- 
creasing export demand as the month 
progressed for staple cotton goods, there 
having been quite a free movement in 
this direction during the week. 


PRINT CLOTHS. 

Print cloths bave been in good request 
all week, and prices early advanced 1-16c. 
to 4 1 16c, for 64x64’s, and 3éc. for 59x60’s, 
This advance has not exercised any mate- 
rial check, and the tone of the market at 
the close is strong at the improvement. 


COTTON GOODS. 

Cotton goods, as a rule, are well con- 
trolled and firm in price. The decline 
noted last week in low-grade brown 
sheetings has been recovered under 
the influence of the advance in print 
cloths. Drills, bleached shirtings, cam- 
brics, wide sheetings and sateens are in 
steady demand, and an average trade in 
colored cottons is reported both by job- 
bers and manufacturers, prices in all cases 
being steady. White goods in some de- 
scriptions are largely sold ahead, and the 
general demand is fairly active at the 
prices ruling last week, with an occa- 
sional advance reported as follows: Den- 
ny, Poor & Co. have advanced ‘‘ Scand- 
ard” flat-fold cambrics 4c. per yard. 
Agents have made the following revised 
prices: 

Brown CorTtons.- -Pepperell E, 39 inch, 
Tic.; do. R, 36-inch, 6%c.; do. O, 38-inch, 
6ic.; do. N, 30-inch, 6c.; Pepperell and 
Laconia wide sheetings, 46-inch, 10c.; 
do. 48-inch, 11c.; do. 7-4, 144c.; do. 8-4, 
lic.; do. 9-4, 20c.; do. 10-4, 22c.; do. 11-4, 
24c.; do. 124, 264c.; Androscoggin, 46- 
inch, 103c.; do. 48-inch, 1ll4c.; do. 7-4, 
154c.; do. 8-4, 18c.; do, 9 4, 21c.: do, 10-4, 
23c.; do. 11 4, 25c. 

BLEACHED CoTTONs.—Pepperell and La- 
conia, 9-8, 10c.;do. 5-4, 11¢.; do. 6 s, 143c.; 
do, 7-4, 1%c.; do. 8 4, 20c.; do, 9-4, 22c.; 
do. 10-4, 24c.; do. 11-4, 264c.; Androscog- 
gin 9 8, 104c.; do. 5-4, 114c.; do. 5-4,.154c.; 
do. 7-4, 18c.; do, 84, 21c.: do. 9-4, 23c.; 
do. 10-4, 25. 

PRINTS. 

Prints have moved fairly, but chiefly 
on account of back orders, new business 
having been of but moderate extent. 
Prices have been firm, with some makes 
showing an advance as below, stocks as a 
rule being well heJd in first hands. The 
following are revised prices: American 
indigo-blues, 7c.; do. indigo-blue and 
gold, 74c.; do. shirtings, 6c.; Washington 
indigo-blues *‘ at value’; Martha Wash- 
ington shirtings ‘‘at value”; Allen’s staples 
advanced 24 per cent.; Peabody solids ad- 
vanced 24 per cent.; Allen’s shirtings, 6c.; 
do. shepherd plaids advanced  ic.; 
Gloucester fancy and staple prints 24 per 
cent.: Lodi shirtings 24 per cent. 

DRESS FABRICS. 


Printed cotton dress fabrics are mainly 
unaltered from last week, moving fairly 
well all along the line, the aggregate 
business reaching an important total. 
Sateens were noticeably bought by pack- 
age buyers, and some orders could not be 
placed owing to makers being sold ahead 
for come time to come. Messrs, Denny, 
Poor & Co, have advanced and { printed 
sateens jc. per yard. In gingham and 
wash dress fabrics there’ has been some 
* cutting” by Western jobbers and this 
has been met here with the result of in- 
creased activity in the makes affected. 
Apart from this business has been satis- 
factory both in point of volume and price. 
Dress goods in soft wool, worsteds, and 
fancy cotton, are moving steadily, with a 








continued good demand for fancy worsted 
fabrics, mohairs, printed beiges, etc., and 
staple fabrics such as cashmeres, Henriet- 
tas, etc., are in steady request by both 
wholesale and retail buyers. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

Woolen goods have moved somewhat 
irregularly, the varying temperature of 
the past week probably exercising a shift- 
ing influence, heavy suiting woolens being 
most affected. Light-weight clothing has 
met with a uniformly light demand, but 
in neither description is there any mate. 
rial alteration from last week. Flannels 
have been fairly active for white, but 
colored have been in but hand-to-mouth 
request. Stocks are well held, however, 
and prices rule firm. B'ankets also are 
firm but the mild season is all against a 
free distribution. In carpets only the 
newest and choicest patterns appear todo 
well, as apart from these business has 
been decidedly slow. No change in price 
can be noticed. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1889. 1888 


Entered at tne port... $3,856,848 $3,137,005 

Thrown on market.... 3,926,447 3,818,898 
Since Jan. lst. 

Entered at the port... 19,367,595 15,530,747 

Thrown on markeét.... 19,507,133 15,580,626 


Altho every steamer from Europe brings 
heavy importations just now, the market 
is kept free from burdensome stocks by 
reason of the rapid distribution on ac- 
count of the orders placed last fall and 
the decidedly good trade doing in antici- 
pation of a later advance in price from. 
the rise in raw material. In silks there 
has been a continuous good demand, cen- 
tering chiefly in India and China fabrics; 
while black silks and fancy surahs met 
with marked attention on occasional days 
during the week. Woolens and worsteds 
have beeu quite active, many large-sized 
orders having been placed for the latter 
goods particularly. The cheaper grades 
receive the most attention, with occa- 
sional classes of high-priced overcoating 
well recognized. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE desire tocall the attention of our 
old subscribers and any person into whose 
hands this paper may come, to the very 
liberal terms offered by us for subscrip- 
tions as given in the following table of 


CLUB RATES. 





Two subscriptions, or two years .. .$2.5 


Three - or three years... 2.33 
Four o or four years.... 2.12 
Five o or five years.... 2.00 
Ten # or ten years.....18.00 
Fifteen ¢ or fifteen years. .25.00 
Twenty “A or twenty years..30.00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of one,twu, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five new subscribers for one 
year each, with one remittance, we will 
send an extra copy of the paper to his 
or any address for one year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 

Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of a number 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’s rates. Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us. 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving. 








If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost, hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to our 
mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 

THE INDEPENDENT takes credit to itself 
for being almost the only religious paper 
which does business with its subscribers 
on a cash basis; that is, when the time 
paid for has expired the paper is discon- 
tinued unless an order to renew has pre- 
viously been received. We have found, 
after three or four years’ trial of this plan, 
that it works greatly to the satisfaction 
of our subscribers and ourselves. If any 
of our subscribers find it inconvenient to 
renew their subscriptions promptly at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 


_ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
MORE LETTERS FROM FRIENDS. 
POINTS WORTHY OF NOTICE. 


** Most welcome paper.” 
* Best and most helpful of all.” 


“ Statesmanlike method of treating all polit- 
ical questions.” 





* Evangelical in tone.” 

* An educational factor.” 
**Recommended to young preachers” 
* Prefer it to any review.” 

“ A very welcome visitor.” 

“Come another year. God help you.” 
** A manifold blessing to multitudes.” 
‘*Improved in its tone.” 

** Alone ina club with myself.” 

“ Every number helpful.” 

“The notes suggestive.” 

“ [| never omit your editorials.” 

*T like the politics.” 

*Llike your watch on Romanism.” 

* Book notices the best of all.” 

**Se> your religious news nowhere else.” 


“Would surrender every other rather than 
yours.” 


“A powerful helper of every good cause.” 
** Never brighter, stronger or better.” 
“Will always have a large audience!” 

** IT thank God for such a paper.” 

**Long may it work and live.” 

“lenjoy the paper more and more.” 

* Long may it serve humanity,” 

“Can’t get along without it.” 





INDIANOLA, MIss., Jan. 2ist, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I inclose five dollars for two subscriptions for 
two Methodist “circuit riders.” 1 prefer your 
paper to any review I have yetread. Yourarti- 
cles are first-class, with the exception of your 
statements concerning the South; some of it is 
true, but you are shooting at long range. 

Your brother in Christ, 
(Rev.) R. H. B. GLADNEY. 





COVINGTON, GA., Jan. 27th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT : 

I,asa memberof tbe Negro race, thank you 
for your noble stand for the right. I thank God 
for such a paper. The whole Negro race blesses 
THE INDEPENDENT. Long may it work and live 
until that time: 

**When man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

Wishing you years of happiness in the conduct 
of your journal, incomparably the brightest 
gem on this side the Atlantic, I am yours sin- 
cerely, THOMAS L. CorTtn. 

BEDFORD, PENN., Jan. 28th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Tue INDEPENDENT is a very welcome visitor 
to me and a very profitable one. Continued and 
increased success to it. 


Respectfully, (Rev.) L. N. FLEeck. 


GRINNELL, IA., Jan. 28th, 1889. 
TRE INDEPENDENT: 
I personally enjoy THE INDEPENDENT more 
and more, believing it to be the best. 
Yours truly, H. H. ROBBINS. 





CHESTERFIELD, MAss., Jan. 28th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Come another year and find inclosed the 
money in payment. 

God help you—directing to the very work he 
gives you—und aiding in all particulars, and 
graciously accepting and making you a mani- 
fold blessing to multitudes. 

I am glad to note an improvement in the tone 
of the paper. I have wondered sometimes if 
journalists regarded themselves exempt from 
the law. Judge not that ye be not judged. 
Condemn not. Why judgest thou thy brother? 
and why dost thou set at nought thy brother? 
To his own master he standeth or falleth, 
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Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant? Fraternally yours, 
(Rev.) ExisHa Loomts. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 28th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Every number of the paper is helpful. So 
wide is the range of subjects and so varied the 
point of view of writers, so valuable the infor- 
mation imp2rted and so suggestive the notes, 
that I always am enriched by the reading. 
Your editorials I never omit; those of some of 
my periodicals I rarely read. I like the clear- 
ness of statement, the courage of treatment, the 
politics (tho I am more of a Prohibitionist than 
THE INDEPENDENT, and yet a Republican), your 
attitude toward the Negro and the Southern 
situation, your watch on Romanism (tho I think 
you allow them excellence which they do not 
possess). [ read your book reviews in prefer- 
ence to all others, and find your religious news 
informing me of much that I see nowhere else. 
Take it all in all, I would surrender every other 
periodical that I receive sooner than give up 
THE INDEPENDENT. It isatype of manhood in 
its intelligence and piety, and a powerful 
helper of every good cause. 

Thanks for your able and fair vindication of 
John Wanamaker. The Evening Post’s men- 
dacity is fairly shown up. Yours very truly, 

(Rey.) I. J. LANSING. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., Jan. 2¥th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Please find draft for $1(.00 for five years’ sub- 
scription to THE INDEPENDENT. Long may you 
live toserve humanity. Very truly yours, 

(Rev.) 8. R. Lyons. 
RODNEY, MIss., Jan. 29th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE INDEPENDENT is my most welcome pa- 
per. 

T like it because of its advocacy of justice to 
all men and its noble stand against caste, es} e- 
cially in God's Church. May it never die. 

Respecttully, J.C. MCADAMS. 


Mipway, Ky., Jan. 29th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Iam already a subscriber to your valuable 
paper. [was inaclub last year, but it seems 
by removal I am debarred from that privilege, 
so I have decided to go into a club with myself 
by subscribing two years in advance. 

Inclosed find check for $5.00 for two years’ 
subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, from Feb. 
Tth, 1889. Respecttully, 

(Kev.) Wm. A. BROADHURST. 








REDLANDS, CAL., Jan. 29th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I like it better and better, and feel it to be in- 
dispensable. Its position in the recent cam- 
paign commanded my hearty admiration. 

1 have especially enjoyed the editorials upon 
matters of spiritual, religious and vital piety. 

God bless THE INDEPENDENT yet more and 
more. Yours truly, 

(Rev.) EUGENE R. MILLs. 








WAPPINGER'S FALLS, N. Y., Jan. 3ist, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Yours is a great religious weekly. It was 
never brighter, stronger, better. Scholarly, 
fearless, independent, it is rightly named; and 
is indispensable to me. 

It differs from the other religious issues upon 
my study table. The things in which it differs 
add greatly to its value. Conducted as at pres- 
ent it will always havea large and intelligent 
audience. Truly yours, 

(Rev.) EzrRA TINKER. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 3ist, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I conclude I can’t get along without THF 
INDEPENDENT. A, W. KELLOGG. 





GREENFIELD, MAss., Feb. Ist, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Among the forty or fifty dollars’ worth of pe- 
riodicals coming to my table annually I do not 
hesitate, irrespective of my own denominational 
papers, to pronounce THE FNDEPENDENT the 
best and most helpful of all. In addition to the 
statesmanlike method of treating all political 
questions, the evangelical tone of all religious 
matters, the latest and most reliable scientific 
discoveries, I prize it as an educational factor 
and as furnishing for the preacher a choice vo- 
cabulary of the most delicate and expressive 
torms of composition or speech. I should re- 
trench at allother points rather than miss its 
weekly appearance. I would especially recom- 
mend all young preachers to subscribe for it. 

Very truly, 
(Rev.) G. M. SMILEY (Meth.). 








READING NOTICES. 


SOLID COMFORT. 


THERE are very few ofthe readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT wno do not appreciate a good easy chair. 
When a mansits downafter dinner at night, one of 
the greatest inducements to keeping him in_ the 
house is aneasy, comfortable chair. ere is nothing 
that comes quite so near to filling the bill as the c »m- 
mon-sense chairs made by our old friend, F, A. Sin- 
clair, of Mottville, N. Y. Splint-bottom chairs, such 
as most of us remember our grandwothers to have 
had, are mapufacvured by him, but in more handsome 
Styles, ana finish. He makes_a great variety of all 
sorts and prices so that the t ste of every one can be 
suited. ese chairs can be obtained in nearly all 
the large cities from dealers; if not, any pereen 
Wanting one should write to Mr. Sinctair for his 
illustrated price list. “or summer use, for seaside 
and country houses they are without a rival. We 

ave known Mr. Sinclair fora qrest many years and 
have had extensive business relations w am, ek 
Can confiaently recommend him and his manufac. 
tures.to all of our readers. 





EIGHT PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


THOUSANDS of readers of THE INDEPENDENT have 
surplus money which they desire to invest, and 
naturally wish too! 


ri is associa 

very man poogie wee everything that is bad. This 
comes perha m the troublous times during the 
early years of the late War, ana jally to the no- 
torious Jesse James; but these things have long been 
done away with, and should no more be charged 
against Missouri than the killing of an innocent man 
by strikers in Brooklyn should militate ainst 
the fair name of the Western part of the State of New 
York. Thestate, particularly the northern half of it, 
has been settled by as honest and industrious a class of 
an le as can be found in New York or Ohio. The 
‘and is exceedingly fertile,the crops are almost ab- 
solutely sure, and real estate loans can be made pays 
ing ny og six to eight per cent., which we beiieve will 

e sale. ° 
Our representative called upon the Missouri Trust 
Company at Sedalia, M.., directly wést from St. 
Louis, some little time since, and made a careful ex- 
amination of their books and methods of doing busi- 
ness, and was thoroughly convinced that it isa per- 
fectly sate Company to intrust money with for invest- 

ment. They have a capital of $200,000 00 
and have invested during their 
rience about three millions 
beir loans are made only 
round in the 


plus of $20,000 00, 
nearly thirteen years’ e: 
of dollars without loss. 








enol) 
Constable KS Co 


EMBROIDERIES. 


EMPIRE FLOUNCINGS 
(60 INCHES WIDE). 


DIRECTOIRE FLOUNCINGS, 
Hemmed and Hemstitched Embroiderics, 


A novelty for Ladies* and Children’s 
wear, 


EMBROIDERED MULLS, 


Nainsooks and Cambrics. 
INSERTIONS and EDGINGS, to match. 


Broadovay KH 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 








INDUCEMENTS IN DRESS GOODS. 


Previous to the opening of our 
Spring Novelties we have marked 
several lines of desirable all-wool 
fabrics as follows: 

3,250 yards plain and Striped 
Beiges, 50 cts.; reduced from $1 per 
yard. 

1,200 yards plain suiting, 65 cts. 

2,500 yards Herring Bone Stripes 
at 75 cts; regular price. $1.25. 

1,600 yards invisible Plaids, 85 cts. 
per yard, 54inches wide; well worth 
$1.25, 

1,450 yards Illuminated Checks, 54 
inches wide, at $1; good value for 
$1.50. 

Samples of these or any other Dress 
Goods sent prompily on application. 


JamesMcCreety & Co,, 


Broadway and I Ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 





~ ME EXERCISER’? for Bram Worker 
ont EE EXE! ICISER: Ladies, and Youth-, 
the Athlete or Invatid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
= 6inches square floor-room; someth 

¥ , durable, comprehensive, cheap. Se 
**Schools for Physical and Vocal Cultus, | i6 
East 14th Street and 713 S:h Ave. N.Y © Sty 
Prof. D. 













b wo. Win. Blaikie, author o 
ony ctber tins 1 ea aa pet ts I never saw 
D.S. WILSON, 
FLORIST, 


51 West Fourteenth Street, 
Funeral designs of any = Furnished at short 
nol 


FLORAL DESIGNS and DECORATIONS 





TASTEFULLY ABRANGED. 
ce Plants and Buibs. 

















































Weekly Market Review 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
(For the week endina Saturday, Feb. 2d, 188.) 
COFFEE. 
rEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest............... 18 @ % 
Japan, <A Pe id 40 
Young Hyson, elif Ae AAA Fa AS. 14 75 
Hyson. ied wert te 14 50 
English Breakfast. “ ............- lb @ 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes.............-2+-+0+ —--—® ij 
a tiwag canmanciatnenninebn —--@® & 
are re ---2 7 
Granulated, Standard..... ....... --—@ ” 
Steam Refined A............. ....- - 64a 
Extra C ls oat cotepoanaeree ence - 656 
DPT ncbutcheredecsnbecsasae 4s 6 
. scandladcbnabicsede/s sneed! bee 54@ 5% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancv New Crop........ .53 @55 
so Prime toChoice........... 42 @48 
Porto Rico, Ponce. Uhoice to Fancy ....42 @44 
English Island..... ...... ......-++++-- —- @ 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, ® bbl. (200 lbs).... $34 00 
bed Sea Coast No. 2 per bbl......... 24 Oo 
Codfish, boneiess, 60 D. boxes, @ BD ties 634 
cs in rolls, 35 D boxes, @ Db 644 
Halibut, Iceland, mers eS 12% 
Herring. Medium, scaled. 8 box. 25 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK 
Bcc cine oddube ctboaed $1250 @$13 00 
rrr —-—- @-— 
Clea BROCK... ..cccc0 ccvcccoce i6 (0 @ 16 
DE cdsachape ¢hveedstennes 1450 @ 1500 
BRE 
M Se 8 00 
Packet, per bbl 10 00 12 00 
il 2 "6 
OQ Tha 
Gilt Fresh crm’y, tubs...........- — @ 31 
rime Creamery, tubs.......... Guecnmon — @ 2% 
Choice gy! ae ee eI — @mn 
Western, 0: inary to good, tubs....... 18 @ 20 
OTB. .cccccccescces secvee Pesce esos oc @ 6 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream. small........ ....-..+++- —-@ i 
Fine State Factory ........ ....- saan —-@! 
INT ag achcaden eéeescesenees _ 1 
Pineapple, medium size. per. case of 4. 2% 
Schweitzer. American, oD. hates Pies 19 
MILL FEED. 
We quote 2% bush. bags.) 
AD BE os iccsccescveckee 54 s & 
SE Bnsncsngndices esnvsie —- 7 @-— iz% 
spenang, Sto 109 ibs. .. Sone ~ @ - 
amideeel bebEhediee’eas 100 a—1 &% 
ST EEss cocecckensens. oaveee 00 @-— — 
Screenings..... Godasaccacctagvans —60 @-— 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat. Strictly Fancy Roller Patent. 
Potties Gales Foon, tin. abe 
erfection er 
Wheat, hest grade.......... Siestuwhas 7 50 
Minna. Spring Wheat, al ions, 710 
New Process. “ancy Winter Wheat........ 6 60 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 6 60 
P White Wheat............ ...cseses0se 6 00 
Winter Wheat. Roller Process............... 6 26 
Good b hag Pte Family Winter Wheat..... 6 00 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine...... .4 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 50 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 5 80 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-B ph 
DP Rinis: Santhosh, +400 sdenmehnapebins 
Entire Wheat bbls........ St ot* “stakes 8 40 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
No.2 Spring .. .... oeuadinecwe —--—- @-- 
No. 2 - soceseee — — DB MH 
Ungraded Winter Red.. ....— — @—- — 
Cones 
ids “anced iemees< -- @— 
No. 2 Mixed............ .......—- — @— 4 
SE Ts - edcasce ceases . -- @-- 
OA 
5 ea -- O - oa 
34.  SSeapeeares —-— @ — 4% 
i 8 aan —--— @— 8 
BRANS: 
M Weal aeck asedcchbeeras —--—- @ 18 
Seaahatbal bestienancne ene’ 1 @ 185 
| re ee 2146 @ 220 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, ®@ bush........ 135 @.14 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid.............. — @16 
Western, fresh-iaid..............,...4-+ 154@1! 
CRnssitbicnetucceccesedeanteconssea -10 @1 
ee ee eee 9 @ 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Rose, per 1801 $125 @1 8 
7 Burbank, per 180 ibs. ..... 10 @12 
* Eastern, per bbl.......... 199 @200 
oy Sweet, per bbl.............. 175 @8 25 
Onions. Yellow, per bbl... ......... % @1w 
we 6 )lUlU,)| ERIS 1” @— 
* ,.. © a” Sree 200 @2 50 
Cabbage per 100................ «... 200 @8 50 
Turnips, Russia. per bbl... ........ —30 @ —50 
Spinach, et ae - ¢ 1% 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl........... 2 00 2 50 
reatest ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to 
orders for our celebra' 
and secure 
utifur or Moss 
Golf Band Moss Rose Totict Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's pe one or fal NTA CO. 
7. OES AR ER ein 
Tves, reseess AND BATEMALS 
cS oe . ] Cc 
wate Slat" Sane pabinets, Ol stands. ot 
Engravers’ 7 , Machinists’ 
East cor, FULTON & DU 


Jusurauce. 
LIFE ANNUITIES. 
(CONCLUDING ARTICLE.) 





For annuity purposes, an insurance 
company has no stendard of health and 
makes no medical examination; the aver- 
age in its tables covers the strongest lives 


which can be presented, and the shakier 
they are the better for the company. 
Naturally, the stronger a man feels him- 
self to be the less he feels like insuring 
his life aid the more attractive an annu- 
ity seems to him; the shakier he feels the 
better he thinks of life insurance and the 
less his estimation of an annuity. Either 
way, as he wants the company more the 
company wants him less, and vice versa, 
This 1s only a restatement of the conflict 
of interests throughout the world between 
buyer and seller. Each must look out, 

It was said, last week, that the com. 
pany will neither refuse an annuity ap- 
plicant as too healthy nor invite in a de- 
sirably shaky person by promising him a 
higher stipend. On arithmetical grounds 
the latter could be done, and doubtiess it 
has been done. On a life which can last 
only for a few payments a larger annuity 
can be allowed; but this guessing becomes 
sheer speculation. Bidding high for 
shaky annuitants and procuring wager 
o—_ of insurance on shaky lives (the 

atter known in this country as “‘ grave- 
yard” insurance) are practices differing 
only in method and both have their dan- 
gers to the speculator. The girl who for 
money surrenders her youth and beauty 
toarich old man who she supposes gan 
last only a short time is in fact selling a 
speculativeannuity,and sheis liable to find- 
her ‘‘ annuitant” hang too long to hife, 
Speculation in human life must ever be. 
speculation only, and substantial con- 
cerns let it alone. 

At the start, the company takes for it-. 
self ayear’s time—or, if the installments, 
are semiannuul or quarterly, of course. 
charges ratably more. This is an insur 
ance, and upon it the annuitant stakes, 
his entire deposit; for if he dies within the 
year the company has the fund withoug 
outlay asto him. At the end of the year 
he receives his first payment, which may 
perhaps be eight per cent; then for the 
second year he insures his own life with 
his entire deposit legs such portion of the 
year’s annuity as he could not or would 
not have earned by investing it himself, 
And so on forward, During every year 
he carries his own life insurance, and 
while the *‘ natural” premium for that in- 
creases annually with his risk of dying 
his payment for it (i.e. his deposit as 
just stated) diminishes, On the other 
hand, the company’s outlay and tempora- 
ry losson him increase annually until, 
sooner or later—soon in some cases, 
which go into the mass to make the 
average successful—death takes off the 
lien and leaves the fund to gradually earn 
back what it has had to payout, ~ 

The company is not allowed to pick up 
good bargains in the shape of very shaky 
anBuitants, for the obvious reason that a 
man, of any age, who feels that he has 
positively only a few years can do better. 
If his time is fixed and sbort he can find 
somebody who will try a speculation on 
him ; or, if he has nobody whom he cares 
to endow with a remainder, he can con- 
sume his principal and make the most of 
it; or, if be cares for nobody, he will cer- 
tainly think of some place for leaving his 
money which he prefers to a *‘ bloated in. © 
surance corporation”; he will he sure to 
see that it does not pay to give his hoard 
for a very few years at most, On the . 
other hand, the contrary case of con- 
tracts hard for the company by being 
taken on vigorous men is held in check 
by the fact th»t such men are in general 
of such age and condition that they think 
they can use their funds to better advan- 
tage ; they generally prefer the opposite . 
contract of insurance, 

The oppositeness of annuities and poli- 
cies is sharply shown throughout. The 
annuity ends its benefit with the life cov- 
ered, and when the insurance benefit be- 
gips. Annuities exclude interest for the 
survivor. This prevents a conflict be- 
tween the two; when one is wanted the 
other would not fit. An exception to this 
is, perhaps, the case of an unproductive 
dependent ; for (only the dollar-view sti}{ 
being regarded) his relatives mayfprovide 
for him by turning his fund, which he is 
assumed to have, into an annuity with 
which to keep him; or they may insure 
his life and look to his death for repay- 
ment. Yet this calls for another excep- 
tion ; for the insuring is opposed by the 
lack of an insurable interest in his life, 
the interest in such case being in the 
death. 

It was said above that the annuitant 
insures his own life and pays therefor his 
entire deposit less the excess of the annu- 
ity over what ke could or would earn by 
investing his deposit money himself, The 
words ‘‘could or would” properly go to- 
gether in this connection, The case is 
not merely what could he done with the. 
money, but what in fact would be; hence. 
it may occur thata person is jn ble of 





suitably caring for money, so that to put it 
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out of his hands into annuity form is best 
allround, The final escape from the cares 
and risks of business, exchanging those 
for the definiteness of a fixed contract 
which leaves the annuitant knowledge 
just what to expect, isof great value. The 
peace and serenity of an assured income 
without thought except to watch for the 
dates of drawing it are in many cases 
highly desirable,and they conduce to lon- 
gevity, whence it comes that annuitants 
and pensioners are said to live the long- 
est. Yet, as must be again pointed out, 
the annuitant and pensioner consume as 
they go; theirincome perishes with them, 
and their principal went at the outset, 
Are annuities desirable? Yes, and no. 
One might as well ask broad'y whether 
artificial legs are desirable. It depends 
on the case, If a better use can be made 
with the money, an annuity is not the 
thing, nor is it if an insurance policy will 
better fit the case. The case should be 
carefully studied in alt its lights and re- 
lations. Perhaps the considerations set 
forth may serve to aid such study. 
Sectonntnntientgelindsainedteatche 


THE MOORE DEFALCATION. 


CoL, JacoB L. GREENE, President of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has published a letter to the policy- 
holders of the Company giving the facts 
regarding the defalcation of Joseph A. 
Moore. Moore, had no money placed in 
his hands to loan, but when loans were 
made forwarded the necessary papers to 


the Company and drew for the amount. 
The principal and interest of all loans was 
payable in Hartford: 


*‘As a matter of personal convenience, 
many of the borrowers hand the money to 
these correspondents, and ask them to get 
a draft and send it for them. oe BS 
through the fact that borrowers so largely 
go to him for their personal convenience, 
and through thecases of arrears which we 
refer to him for action, that any opportu- 
nity arises to appropriate money and to de- 
ceive us in regard to it. 

‘It was through these opportunities that 
Moore contrived his scheme. The money 
given bim by borrowers, in certain in- 
stances, to pay principal or interest, or both, 
was pocketed by him. On these he con- 
tinued to pay interest, more or less regu- 
larly, as if they were in force. Such 
interest payments as he did not make he 
accounted for by a most ingenious and con- 
sistent series of falsehoods. At regular in- 
tervais a list of all arrears of. interest was 
sent him, with a request to press for pay- 
ment, to foreclose such as were pot likely 
to pay, and to report in detail what should 
be done in each case. His operationsappear 
to have begun at atime when there was a 
great deal of financ’al distress in Indianap- 
olis. There had been a preat deal of build- 
ing: the city was overimproved; nearly 
every one became heavily in debt; and when 
the reaction came—several years later and 
lasting much longer than elsewhere— 
there was a complete and general break- 
down. Money was scarce, business was 
smal], rents extremely low, real estate 
almost wholly unsalable, and all financial 
interests seriously depressed. This affected 
our borrowers very seriously. They got ino 
arrears with interest; we showed them 
every lenity consistent, ‘with satety, in order 
to enable them, if possible, to work through 
their straits and save their property. We 
had pursued this course everywhere, and 
foreclosed only when we were sure we must, 
with great benefit in a multiiude of in- 
stances. Starting from this general state 
of facts, and weil knowing our sympathy 
for borrowers in a time of such general and 
severe distress, Moore represented the par- 
ticular borrowers whose money he had 
taken as being in financial difficulty, anx- 
ious to struggle on and pay their debt at 
the earliest moment and to save their 
property from foreclosure, and confident 
that they could do it with leniency, 
and promising to make paymenis as 
fast as possible. The payment of interest 
which he made on these pocketed loans he 
represented. of course, as coming from the 
borrowers themselves; and he made such 
circumstantial statements of the condition 
and prospects of each one as inevitabiy ex- 
cited spmpathy, and made the Company 
hopelul of a satisfactory outcome at last. 
Many cases of honest arrears were, from 
time to time, being worked out satisfactori- 
ly, further confirming confidence in his re 
resentations. And, throughout the whole 
time, he was constantly ren.ittipg large 
sums of money for borrowers correctly, aud 
transacting a large volume of business ina 
proper manner. Thus, by taxing a general 
state of facts which we knew to be true, 
and falsely app/yiug them to these particu- 
lar cases in 80 adroit a manner, with such 
apparent sincerity of sympathy, such appa- 
rent thorough personal knowledge of each 
case, and such appearance of persona! effort 
in its behalf, and by payments of interest 
from time to time, be initiated and con- 
cealed his operations.”’ 


‘a 
> 


REBATE. 


On Wednesday last the Rebate Com- 
mittee met in this city and adopted an 
agreement, which isto take effect April 
1st, and to become binding wien it re- 
ceives the assent of all companies doing 
business in this State. The agreement is 
simply that the assenting companies 
promise with one another to forbid all 
agents and employés to make any rebate 
in any manner and to not ‘‘make or 
allow to be made” any rebate by any per- 
son whatever, This abandons the penalty 








idea, and reduces the matter to a pledge 
upon honor, which is what was suggested 
in this journal, when the agitation first 
began, as all which can have any value in 
practice. 


» 
—- 


Mr. JOHN J. HABRICH, an ‘ independ- 
ent insurance agent,” located, at 18 Lib- 
erty Street, sends to this office an elab- 
orate series of tables designed to show 


how the assumed cost of insurance in a 
representative assessment society com- 
pares with that in level-premium com- 
panies. On one side he places the level 
premium less a dividend smaller than 
the average has been for the past five 
years; on the other side he places assess. 
ments increasing with each year. At the 
end of certain terms of years, he draws a 
line across the page and compares the 
total assessment cost with the total net 
level premiums, deducting from the lat- 
ter the cash surrender value of the policy. 
His comparisons, based upon an increas- 
ing assessment which wiil indubitably 
suffice to pay the face of the certificate, 
are striking and almost startiing. The 
correspondence with the Insurance De- 
partment is very important, showing as 
it does that the liability of a member of 
an assessment association is almost un- 
limited in case of the failure of the asso- 
ciation. The work (price $1) is certainly 
notable as a curious study. 











INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE Forty-first Annual Statementof this 
most excellent institution printed elsewhere 








in our columns will repay perusal, and we | 


ask particular attention to it. 


The Penn Mutual Life is one of the solid | 


life insurance companies and we have 
watched its course for many years with a 
great deal of interest. It has been under 
very wise and excellent management, and 
the result of this is shown in the annual 
statement for January Ist. 

Its net assets have increased $1,100,000, 
now being $12,951,924.04, while its surplus 
upon a four percent, basis is $1,849,207.49. It 
issued 5,666 new policies during the year 
and now has insurance outstanding of 
368,372,882. The Penn Mutual is certainly 
one of Our safest and best life insurance 
compavies. Its eo are: Edward M. 
Needles, President; H. stephens, Vice- 
President; Henry ©. . Secretary and 
Treasurer: Jesse J. Barker, Actuary. 


HOME LIFE ‘INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE Home, like all of the other life com- 
panies has felt, during the past year, the 
ground swell in favor of legitimate life 
insurance and the result appears in its 
annual statement published in this issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 

The assets of the Compapvy have been 
increased about #$246.000 and they now are 
$6,363.572.17. The surplus at four per cent.. 
is $1,258,596.95. The securities of the Home 
are invested inthe best stocks, bonds and 
mortgages to be had, and its management 
has been exceedingly wise and conservative. 
It is a splendid company, and we do not 
hesitate to say thatevery policy issued by it 
will be paid. The officers are: George C 
Ripley, President; Chas. A. Townsend, 
Vice-President; J. H. Frothingham, Trea- 
surer: George H. Ripley, Secretary. 
LLOYD’S PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 

LLoyp’s Plate Glass Insurance Company 
of New York, has a cash capital of $100,000, 
and a. surplus on the Ist of January of $262,- 
052. They have had during 1888 a notably 
good year, increasing their assets, reserve 
fuud and net surplus. Their premium in- 
come was about one thousand dollars a 
day The Lloydsclaim to do the largest 
business, have the largest assets and largest 
reserve of any plate-glass company in the 
world. 

The officers are J. G. Beemer, President; 
D. B. Halstead, Vice-President; W. T. 
Woods, Secretary. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

ON our last page will be found the four- 
sponte saves statement of the Provident 
Savings life Assurance Society, which 
shows, in common with all the regular life 
companies whose statements have been 
issued, that last year was an excellent year 
for life insurance companies and that the 
people are rapidly learning to appreciate 
the benefits of insurance. 

The Society now has net assets amounting 
to $542,222.55, while its surplus at 4 per cent. 
is $211,682. Mr. em Homans is Presi- 
dent and Actuary; Mr Joseph H. Parsons 
is Vice President, and Mr. Wm. E Stevens 
is Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pcliicy-holder a stockholder and eptitied to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture lies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera/ features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. ; 








ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 
Life Insurance Company 


254 Broadway, New York. 
38 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


JANUARY lst, 1889. 





Assets, January Ist, 1£88............ $6,117,812 71 
Less difference in Non-led ger as- 
Gas 6écaccpecceces shpeccngupssacese 270 31 
$6,117,542 40 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiums re- 
ceived in 15#8..... $816,247 03 
Interest and Rents 
received in 1888. 282,239 10 
1,099,186 13 
$7,2'6.728 53 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Lesses by Death, 
Annuities and 
Matured Endow- me 
ments paid....... $405, 
Dividends to Pol 
icy-holders....... 118,225 18 
for surren- 
aered Policies. . 89,189 84 
Total aid 
Boticy ‘hold ° 
sbseens. saved $613,159 5t 
Commi: “sions, ... $116,216 89 
Agency Charges, 
Advertising, 
Printizg, Post- 
— and Station- 
Caenvescococecce 46,910 16 
Medical Fees, In- 
terest = somal 
nd Taxes........ 20,924 47 
Rent and ii office 
Xpenses......... 45,945 33 





$239,996 85 $553,156 36 


$6,363,572 17 





ASSETS. 
8 ee eR ee $175,270 36 
Bonds and Mortgages........ ..... 1,156,140 00 
United States Bonds, par........ .. 1,550.000 90 
= York State and other Bonds, 
sneha hnaeinbanarereres 1,499,200 2 
Temporary icone, ate 7TU.100 
Cash on hand and in Bapk.......... 110,311 2 
Loans to or cakes (the Re- 
serve on which is over $1,400, wD). 618,097 06 
Uncollected and Deferred Prem 
ums, Less Cost of C o--- sae 132,876 61 
Accrued penenant and Rents.. 007 
Agents’ Balaaces.............,.-0005 7.773 27 
Market V ny of _ os over par.. 508,385 50 50 
$6,363 57217 17 
LIABILITIES. 
Total Liobtitaies including Capital 
Stock and Re-insurance Reserve 
by Legal Standard of the State 
of New York, viz., Combined Ex- 
perience Mortality with interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum......... $5,104,975 22 
SS Se $1,258,596 95 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
Ouse, A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President, 
. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
GEORGE H. RI PLEY,' Secretary. 

WM. G. LOW, Counse 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





Ms cciccnceess Rewnaame $15,040,879 23 
Surplus..... Kansidneenameny 2,907,432 64 
Insurance in Force........ 64,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PULADSL PNA. 

All Policies ou-Sovérisabie 

All Policies Incentestable after one year. 

ee ) SOSEaree on account of deferred pre- 
m 

No restriction on travel or residence after 
one year 

No restriction on eqeupation except in 
Army or Navy in actual war 


JOHN J.MACK ARLANE. President, 

M, Vice-Presideut. 
W. SMIT#. Actuary 
WILSON, Jr.. Secs and Treas 


1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 











RECORD FOR 1888: 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. hp adnan President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH Sec 
AEELWRIGHT. Aasistant Secretary. 
Wie T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN’”’ 

of this C It i ler t 

this plan’ taan oo —. pies ‘over } - Ry offered, and 

the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 

tract consistent with: recognized ~aaue Pr 
THE MARKED already achieved b 


8 
pias, ane shows that it fillsa want long a An by the +d 


mibae AGENtE cece mma MSG 





FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Penn Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO, OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Net Assets, January Ist. 1888............. $11,827,556 83 
Receipt: tees ton J = year: 

For Premiums.............. ea ty cs 

For Interest, cic. 64 24 5,258,025 42 











$15,125,582 25 
DI<BURSEMENTS, 
laims by Death............... e828, 324 00 
Matured Endowments........ 5 287 00 
Surcendered Polictes........0¢ o0°.0ul 40 
* Premium Abatements....... 519,522 54 
Re-insurance.............s.000+ 4,269 99 


Toe id Policy-holdere.. sf £24,265 98 
dded to Reserve.. .&) .095.U/ 
ions and Legal Fxpenses.. 66,443 0b 
Salartes, Me _ Fees and 
Office Eexpe:s pStiesonesecen 118,403 98 
Commissions to. Agents and 


ca oeeamiaonanady = 296,253 08 
Agency and other Expens:s.. 9,017 21 
Advertising, Printing ard 
i ccdscnenee eteeee mines 25.510 93 
Fire Insurance and Office 
PE icsnsethinenseasaqnne 4,664 08 $2,283,658 21 





Net Assets January Ist, 198! 
Being sums allowed in ieee of 
collectable premiums. 


ASSETS, 


City Loans, Railroad and Water Bonds, 
Bank and other stocks 


$12,951,924 04 


$5.£71,°95 16 














Mortgages and Ground Rents.. 044,722 74 
Premium Notes secrre - _— polic 2,7 0 04 
Loans on Collaterals, etc...........00000+ 1,268,743 07 
Home Office and Real Estate bought to 
TT s10 dns -snnceammbennenenedert 620,494 07 
Cash in Trust Companies and on hand.. 467,589 96 
Net Ledger Assets, as above....... ... $12,951,924 04 
| nents and Unreported Pre mi- 
pc acaeTkenennes $300,277 95 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc. ......... 89,042 46 
Market value of Stocks, a ete., 

TENE ovnesdntaedvacsedusdedetbeasaniod 116,276 84 
Gross Assets, January Ist, 1889........... $15,787,428 29 
LIABILITIES, 

Losses Reported, but awaiting 
OT EERE: $69,560 00 
Keserve of 4 per cent. to r 


imemre TRIOS. ......25.0.00506 1,507,717 60 
Surplus on Life Kate ve - 

ment —_ Unreported Poli- 

i. See oFO,943 80 
Surplas, 4 per cent. basis...... 1,849,207 49 


$15,787,423 20 
ME ws A. 





Surplus at 446 perc 
Pennsylvania Stand tard PPT SSE $2,521,549 00 
(Estimated) 
sew Business of the Year, 5 €6 Rgalteten 





$14,600,744 00 
Insurence Cutstanding, Dee. Sis 
IE: ” $68,372,882 00 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. and Treas. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 
EZRA DE FOREST, Gen, Agent, 
13 Park Row, N. Y. 


NIAGARA 











Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BRgAL DWAY ew York, 
ANiZED 18: 
74th Sem -Annaal Statement ‘Tan, ists 1889. 
CASH CA 
eserve for ee ance coe J 
Reserve for ali other liabilities... .:: 212,1-442 
III < ndcttinen etatndetaed have _ 39 9.540 0 26 
iw oct enanarenee $2.360,13. 1 3557 37 


Felley-hetieg 4 = this Company have increased Protec- 
nder the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THLOS.F. GOODRICH. Vice-President 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. ©, HOWE. Asst. See. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


OFFICES, {3 New YorE. 190 BROADWAY.. 
Continental - Brooklyn,cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. ( and No. 106 Broadway, E. 





Reserve for re-insurance....$2,501,884 39 
Reserve ample forall Gatane 299.768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,400,000 00 
TRE WIR a 0 <5 ci scence: sccnes 1,226.691 66 


— -————— 


Total Assets,Jan.1+t,1SS89..35,028,344 69 


This co.:pany conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safetv Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


: ALFRED RAY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM H.SWAN, 

JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. >PAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER, 
AURSLIUS R. HULL, LAW KENCE TUBNURE, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, THEODORE F. ValL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, .D. VERMILV 

WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL, 

H. H. LAMPORT, 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’ v Brooktyn Dep't. 


F.C. MOORE, P President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

In thiscompany pelicy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies. in Non- 
ferteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 
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Thirty-Ninth Aunal Statement 
FAtnaLifeInsurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January ist, 1889. 





ASSETS, January Ist, 1888, at cost........ $31,254,520 72 
RECEIPTS, 
Premiums in 1888............. $3,404,964 16 
Interest, and from other 
sources in 1 


PP cvicscicescdvne 1,730.120 97 $5,185,085 13 
$36,389,605 85 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
«+ $1,509,984 71 














Matured Endow 778.161 59 
Dividends to Policy. onal 

and for Surrendered Poli- 

(Nee rare Ree aging Sa 898,120 99 
Re-insurance....... 1, 
Commissions................+. 401,884 #9 
Agency Ex 

sxaminations, 

other expenses 245,08 33 
Dividends on Stock, earned 

in Stock Department....... 125.000 
ice cdeencecessncdececsesee 30.9 mo a 4,045,408 26 

Ageure, Dec. 3ist, 1888, at 

paveadecdbbatececeann- casksesoevoorooss $32,324,197 59 
ASSETS 

Rs cv ccdesessondnane $332,504 70 
Office Building................ s 
Cash on hand and in Banks. 3.787.°01 66 
i iskcetancesécencsans 975,875 00 
Railroad and other Stocks 

BE ME icceseccssceresntes 798.058 13 
We a6 000 4000500600000 1,000,070 (4 
State, County, City and 

Town Bonds .............+. 7,212,405 74 


Mortgages secured by Real 
Estate valued at over $58,- 


Mh nascascesnecensseauce 15,728,590 77 
-- on Collaterals (Market 
Value $759,155.00)............ 540, 768 4 
Loans on Personal Security. 2,901 2% 


Loans on existing Prlicies, 
the prevent v arse of which 








exceeds $5,000,000......... .. 1,747,918 09 
Balances due Shen Agents.. 2,445 92 
ASSETS, Dec Bist, 1888 at ‘cost pdvee nae $32,324,197 59 
Interest : dee and accrued 
WSS, BASE, TEES... cccccecccce $531,606 94 
Premiums” in course of col- 
Ne ee 93,891 37 
quarterty and Semi-annual 
_ Se ereeeees 189,947 &5 
Market value of Securities 
aire. awed csiccnen 679 391 22 1,494,837 38 





Gross ASSETS, Jan, 1, 
Fe cvccebsccccccenstonces $33,819,054 97 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses and claims awaiting 
ner proof,and not yet 1 
ighhanaeeteewest Veetbeshone $252,029 00 


Mvcececeeceteceseseccess 150,764 88 

mt paid in advance. 6,221 9% 
Reserve for Re- 

Insurance on 

existing Poli- 

cles, Actu — 

ries’ four ve 

cent. Standard $27,821,178 40 
Less value Poli- 

cies of Re-In- pie 

surance........ ___- 4782 50 27,773,285 9 


All other Habilities... pcccccccece 70,678 00 $28,252,979 73 





SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS: 
a Conn., Mass,,and New York Stand- 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 28d, 1869. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888 ........ $3,865,164 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist - 


January, 1888, = acd devet: adkadinns * 1,588,288 01 
Total Marine Premiums..................-. $5,253,404 59 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 31st December, 18°8,.... . «+» $8,867,269 52 
Losses paid during the same 

i cnedivebooiniedesdunstan $1,998,897 36 
Returns of Premiumsand Ex- 

i antes onc ntbisoccke<tinns 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,449,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GE ibs ncn sc cabbecces Seesacecseceqce 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills rarnervarites 1,374,912 12 
Cash in Bank,. o coveee 252,812 02 


Pe ee ae $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of ihe issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. CHA’S LA MARSHALL. 
. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A. RAVEN. CHARLES D LEVERICH 


w 

A. A. 

JAMES LOW. N. DENTON § 
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I hove carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
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Old and Young. 


SNOWED IN. 


BY MARIA BOWEN CHAPIN. 








Come in and rest, miss, and welcome, or set 
ye down here by the door; 

Climbin’ the hill ain’t so easy, three miles 
from the village and more. 

Folks does it some in the summer, I guess 
to hev sunthin’ to tell; 

Seems if thar warn’t very much here they 
can’t git below jest as well. 


Well, you kin see a big distance, but lookin’ 
’way off ev’ry day 

Don’t seem to me very pleasin’, and things 
only looks fur away. 

All that J care fur’s the meader he works 
in down thar at the right; 
That and the path from the school-house I 
watch Jimmy climbin’ at night. 
Pretty ? Perhaps, but it’s lonesome. I’d 
ruther a neighbor’s back yard 

Lay here right under my winder—and cold 
weather’s terrible hard. 

Last year he- went to the village, and 
couidn’t git back furthe snow— 

Baby took sudden and wantin’ the doctor 
and no one to go! 


What did Ido? About nothin’, except hold 
the baby and pray. 

Jimmy stood watchin’ me cryin’, but never 
a word did he say; 

Guess I forgot him, till sudden I looked up 
and seen he warn’t there; 

What he had done I mistrusted; but hardly 
could look for the scare. 


Off down the hill he was stumblin’ and 
pushin’ ahead through the snow, 

Set so much store by the baby, did Jimmy, 
he’d started to go 

All by himself for the doctor, and never 
was frightened at all— 

That’s Jimmy there pickin’ beiries. 
miss, he is pretty small. 


Yes, 


Strange to set talkin’ about it now that it’s 
pleasant and warm: 

One baby dyin’ before me, another one out 
in the storm! 

Folks don’t get scared into Heaven by talk- 
in’ to them about Hell : 

But what it is to be in there I guess I could 
tell pretty well. 


Guess I must go for the baby, for when she 
is out of my sight 

Somehow I can’t just believe it, that now 
she is with me all right. 

That's what | call somethin’ pretty. Why 
yes, miss, she’s growin’ right smart: 
She was just frozen, my blossom, and spring 

seemed to give her a start. 


What of that night’ Well, you see, miss, 
our Jimmy got down to the road— 

How is what no one can tell, miss, the 
terrible way that it snowed. 

Then he give out, and fell dazed-like. Says 
he of himself lyin’ there, 

‘Mammy, jest ‘God bless the baby,’ was 
all that I said of my prayer.”’ 


Who was it found him? The doctor, or 
ruther, I guess. ’twas his horse 

Went right up close to him lyin’, but 
wouldn’t step on him, of course. 

It seemed a queer kind of an angel was 
runnin’ the doin’s that night, 

Takin’ the horse to luok after, and seein’ 
his footsteps went right. 


Sometimes things happens jest like that; 
we start out to do sunthin’ here, 

God standin’ back and jest lookin’—it seems 
that he won’t interfere. 

But when we fall he sends sunthin’ that 
seemed of no count in the past, 

Which, like the ass in the Bible, in spite of 
us saves us at last. 


Doctor, of course, brought home Jimmy, 
and did for the baby then, too. 
Jimmy? Jest wanted a warmin’, 
looked pretty peaked, its true. 
‘*Mammy, I went for the doctor, and got 

him, I bet yer, so there!” 
Them was the first words he said, miss; 
they sounded real good, I declare. 


but 


Who was it saved me the baby ? the doctor, 
or Jimmy or horse ? 

Here by myself I sit puzzlin’, tho Jimmy 
says he did, of course ; 

He is real set’twas the horse tho, for lookin’ 
so well where it trod; 

But, all alone with the baby, I think that 
perhaps it was—God, 

POMFRET CONN, 


‘iu a certain sense, beautiful. 





AT SWIFT BIRD’S CAMP. 
BY ELAINE GOODALE. 








THE Sioux village, of which old Swift 
Bird is chief, lies out upon the unshel- 
tered plain—the treeless, waterless, 
sparsely grassed, table-lands of one of the 
great Northwestern Indian Agencies. Civ- 
ilization—the railroad, the military post, 
the frontier town are forty or fifty miles 
away. The sandy, arid soil offers few 
premiums to the husbandman, nor do the 
conditions of Reservation life encourage 
his struggles. It would be hard to say 
whether midsummer droughts or weekly 
rations were the red farmer's subtlest 
foes. At long intervals, separated by 
miles of silvery sage-bush, prickly white 
poppies and purple weeds without a 
name, cramped corn-fields choked with 
grass, mark the unequal fight, 

Swift Bird’s village is a huddle of per- 
haps two-score log-cabins and as many 
cone-shaped lodges, as artistically colored 
by the smoke of countless evening fires 
as is the amber bowl of a favorite meer- 
schaum. Many of the tents are widely 
extended and raised from the ground like 
the wings of a great white bird, Here 
and there a rude arbor thatched with 
pine boughs shelters its family group. 
There are not many creatures visible, 
however. It is about five o’clock of a 
midsummer afternoon; the sun drops 
swiftly in the glowing west, and there is 
a hush, a pause of expectancy in the air. 
The slow, measured throbs of a great 
drum near by seem to measure the hot, 
breathless silence. The sound of the 
drum comes from underneath a snow- 
white awning, where a circle of old men, 
clad in white draperies, are sitting on the 
ground. Close bya ring is formed for 
the dance, bounded with fresh green 
boughs planted uprightly in the sod, 
where a few of the dancers bave already 
assembled. They are all young and finely 
formed men, stripped to breech-cloth and 
moccasins, yet clothed, to the eye, in a 
dress of paint—yellow, lavender, red. 
Soune of them have spent hours upon 
their toilet, and it is really artistic and, 
The long 
black locks fall on the shoulders, and are 
crowned with an elaborate head dress of 
particolored feathers, or possibly with 
the rare and valuable war-bonnet of ea- 
gles’ plumes, reaching nearly to the feet. 
A belt studded with brass nails encircles 
the waist, and from this belt are sus- 
pended other decorations of feathers, 
fur, and even bunches of sweet-smelling 
grass. Necklaces, bracelets and anklets 
of shells, bells and beads, teeth of elk and 
claws of bear are coiled about the supple, 
graceful body and limbs. Each man 
carries in one hand a huge feather fan 
or a bunch of perfumed sage, which he 
holds up to his face now and then as a 
screen, and again allows it to drop care- 
lessly at his side with as much ‘“‘ manner” 
as any society girl. 

The slow prelude of the drum, accom- 
panied by a weird, monotonous cry from 
the circle of musicians, continues for 
some little time, during which audience 
and actors are gathering about the 
charmed green ring in the heart of the 
village. Against a background of sun- 
browned grass and dazzling sky assemble 
groups of gazers—here, six or eight young 
men in white, riding their small dappled 
ponies all abreast; there, three or four 
bashful girls, gorgeous in striped Navajo 
blankets; on the right a row of old men 
seated on the ground, with their white 
sheets drawn up over their knees in dig- 
nified comfort; to. the left a flock of 
pretty children fantastically clad, hair 
bound with otter skins and cheeks 
smeared with red paint, gamboling hither 
and thither with the charming abandon 
of their years. It is a new Arcadia. 

A little on one side two horsemen are 
sitting motionless upon their ponies. One 
is a good-looking half-breed and an in- 
terpreter at the Agency; the other, who 
also affects a cow-boy style of dress—the 
graceful sombrero, flannei shirt and In- 
dian moccasins—and who, with his sun- 
burned cheek and dark mustache is 
scarcely distinguishable from his com- 
panion, isthe Agency physician. He is 
looking critically ata group near him and 





does not notice the dancers, who have by 
this time opened the evening’s entertain. 
ment. é 

‘By George, Will, that is a handsome 
squaw!” he saysin a low voice to his com- 
panion. 

‘*That’s old Swift Bird’s daughter,” re- 
sponds the other, nodding carelessly in 
the direction indicated, where a very 
pretty woman, perhaps twenty years old, 
with regular, slightly aquiline features, 
lighted up with a little red paint artisti- 
cally applied, long, glistening black 
braids, a loose robe of a becoming green 
color and equally becoming white shell 
ornaments, stands with two or three 
others looking at the dance. Her blue, 
black and white striped blanket, valued 
at a pony, falls gracefully from her 
shoulders. Her pretty little moccasins 
sparkle in the short grass. ‘‘ Yes, she’s 
the handsomest girl I’ve seen yet. The 
Major ought to seeher! He’s always say- 
ing there’s no such thing as a good-look- 
ing squaw! Look at that girl’s profile! 
Straight asa die! I like the Roman nose 
and the rather high cheek bones, myself. 
Fine type of face. You can’t tell any- 
thing about her figure in that loose gown, 
but it’s an awfully taking get-up, any- 
how. I don’t mind the red paint, either 
—it’s effective. Better paint openly, like 
these savage maidens, than doctor your 
complexion as white females do, and 
then expect not to be found out!” 

‘* Do you see Steve Eikins, Doctor?” in- 
quires Will, impassive, and following the 
dancers with his eyes. The doctor’s in- 
telligent pony gives a little start, and the 
doctor leans forward in his saidle and 
watches closely for a minute the evolu- 
tions of the performers within the ring. 
Twelve or more are dancing—passing and 
repassing each other in a double line— 
raising their feet high and bendivg their 
bodies nearly double in strange contor- 
tions. The step is indescribable; it looks 
as if the dancers were treading on hot 
iron or pointed knives, so delicately do 
they touch the ground with the ball of 
the foot, and so fantastically move, in 
perfect time to the singular music of 
drum and chorus. The music lasts only 
for a few minutes at a time, then it stops 
abruptly and all seat themselves. After 
a brief interlude it begins again, and 
sometimes two men _  rise—sometimes 
twenty—to continue indefinitely this se- 
ries of short tunes which give a dramatic 
effect to the performance. Between the 
acts the pipe is often passed round the 
circle. 

‘* That’s Steve—that fellow in lavender 
with the blue plumes!” exclaims the doc- 
tor, at last. ‘* You wouldn’t think he had 
been at Carlisle school five years, would 
you? He isa first-rate dancer, tho! That 
movement is fine. Look at the develop- 
ment of those limbs, will you? I think, 
on the whole, he’s the best of the lot, 
don’t you?” 

‘*Steve’s a good dancer,” admits the 
other. ‘‘That one in yellow generally 
gets there, tho!” 

‘‘That’sso. But I like Steve’s get-up 
the best. Isn’t he painted artistically ? 
Don’t it take hours to.make a toilet like 
that ?” 

**TIt does take a good while; but you 
see the great thing is to get a little finer 
fixings that anybody else has got. They 
don’t grudge the time. It’s easier than 
hoeing corn. That head-dress and neck- 
lace and the whole outfit couldn’t be 
bought under twenty dollars. The war- 
bonnet over there is worth twenty by it- 
self, I expect.” 

‘* By George! I don’t see any harm in 
it, either! They have to amuse them- 
selves like other people, and there’s a 
fascination about this ‘Omaha.’ I could 
look onall night. I never get tired of 
seeing them. It isn’t any more barbar- 
ous than the clog-dance, anyway, and a 
great deal more to look at. I suppose I 
ought to talk to Steve, tho. Asa Carlisle 
student he shouldn’t waste all his time 
this way. There, he sees us now!” And 
a smile of recognition actually passed be- 
tween the two young men—the former of 
whom presently gathered his sheet about 
his unclad lavender shoulders, and slip- 
ping out of the rmg came up, unabashed, 
to speak to his friend, the young doctor, 





The costume did seem a little incon- 
gruous as you looked closely into the in- 
telligent face, with its clear-cut lips and 
well-opened eyes, and listened to the ex- 
cellent English of the Carlisle ex-student. 

‘““Why, Steve, what are you doing 
here? You ought to be working on your 
farm, you know! It isn’t every young 
man who has had your advantages.” 

‘*Now, Doctor, I am only doing as my 
friends do. I know how to dress and live 
like a white man, and if I had settled 
among white men I should have done so. 
When I live among Indians I prefer to 
dress and live like an Indian. They like 
me better for it, you see, and I havea 
better time.” He smiled and showed a 
set of white teeth as he delivered this re- 
ply in an easy, unembarrassed fashion. 

‘* There’s sense in that, too,” the doctor 
muttered, in an audible aside, but he add- 
ed aloud: ‘Still, you ought to do better, 
Steve. Come in and see me when ycu’re 
at the Agency, and we'll have atalk.” He 
handed him a cigar as he spoke, and Steve 
bowed, smiled and disappeared. 

The doctor pulled his pony abruptly 
round. ‘‘ Let’s go and see the sick woman, 
Will,” he said. 

Two women were coming toward the 
ring, carrying a great kettle between 
them, and another followed with a black- 
ened coffee-pot in either hand. 

The crowd was still growing. Swift 
Bird’s daughter had not moved from the 
spot where the doctor first observed her, 
and as he wheeled he rode intentionally 
close to her, even grazing her dress with 
his stirrup. She looked up for one sec- 
ond, blushing through all her paint—then 
the handsome face became immovable as 
before. 

“Fine eyes, too,” he muttered, and 
thrusting his heels into the pony’s sides, 
galloped away without looking bebind. 

In a big, battered room in an out-of- 
the-way corner of one of tne Agency 
buildings, twelve or fifteen young fellows 
have assembled, on this cool September 
evening. The barn-like apartment, used 
as a store-room, and just now ali but 
empty, has been impressed into the ser- 
vice by Dr. Morton for a reading-room 
and evening school. Plenty of well- 
trimmed kerosene lamps, in brackets, 
provided with tin reflectors, shed a cheer- 
ful light. There are curtains of Turkey- 
red at the high windows. There is an 
open cabinet-organ at one end of the 
room, a shabby desk and a small black- 
board. Two or three little tables, covered 
with illustrated papers and sets of 
checkers and dominoes, are scattered 
about near the further end, where groups 
of young men, mostly half-breeds and 
returned Carlisle students, are quietly 
playing games or turning over the leaves 
of Harper’s Weekly and the Graphic. A 
set of dumb-bells is noticeable on the 
bare wall with its ragged plastering. 

The young doctor is sitting in an un- 
conventional attitude at the shabby desk 
—still in his blue flannel shirt and em- 
broidered moccasins; but the cow-boy hat 
lies on the floor, his black hair is rum- 
pled as if by an impatient hand, and his 
expressive eyes are sparkling with enthu- 
siasm, Two young men who have lately 
returned from school in the East and who 
want to go on with their mathematics, 
are doing a problem in Algebra at the 
board. The lesson ended, they take their 
seats, and our old friend Will comes up 
with a shamefaced air and proceeds to 
stumble over the words in a First Reader; 
for altho a Government interpreter and 
a bright fellow he can scarcely do more 
than write his name. 

‘* E-y-e-s, eyes. Now read just as if 
you were talking, Will—like this: ‘ Lily 
and Kate have a nice new doll. The doll 
has red cheeks and black eyes.’” 

Poor Will manages to get through the 
lesson, in a high monotone, and then re- 
marks, with a pathetic grin: ‘* How canI 
read as if I was talking, Doctor? I 
shouldn’t be talking such stuff as that, 
under no circumstances,” 

The doctor laughs heartily and throws 
the book on the floor. ‘‘That’s so; old 
man! Now let’s takea turn atthe dumb- 


bells!” At this moment the door opens 
slowly to admit two ladies, who come 
forward in a hesitating way, and Dr. 
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Morton starts up to meet them and sa- 
lutes them gracefully, in the low-pitched 
winning voice which helps to make him 
popular with both races and both sexes. 

‘*So kind of you to come, really, Miss 
Campbell, I feared that you had forgotten 
us. Allow me!” (He relieves her of a 
light shawl.) ‘‘ Will you come to the 
organ at once, or will you look about a 
little first? Mrs. Johnson, you haven't 
seen my handiwork before. Haven't I 
accomplished wonders ?” 

‘““You have made it look very nice, 
Doctor.” Mrs. Johnson is the mission- 
ary’s quiet, unpretending little wife. and 
she is ‘‘ chaperoning” Miss Campbell, who 
has arrived at the age where young ladies 
are apt to become exacting in the matter 
of chaperons, ‘Dr. Morton has asked 
me to play the organ for their singing at 
evening school, and 1 can’t go alone, you 


know! Would you mind, dear Mrs, 
“Johnson?” And of course Mrs. Johnson, 


who is very obliging, would not mind in 
the least. Miss Campbell is the principal 
teacher at the Agency boarding-school. 
She is rather tall and angular, refined of 
feature, lady-like in manner, and wears a 
well-fitting and much-draped dress of 
dark blue sateen, which sets off her yel- 
low hair—her only really ‘‘ good point.” 
Her memory is a little at fault, for in fact 
it was she who volunteered to aid the 
doctor in his amiable enterprise. 

‘* You have worked a miracle,” says 
Miss Campbell, emphasizing her words 
with asmile. ‘‘ Did I not hear something 
about -dumb-bells as I opened the door? 
Please go on with your usual exercises. 
I do so love calisthenics.” 

‘“‘T am entirely at your service. We 
can sing later,” says the doctor. And 
the young men swing their dumb-bells 
with spirit and in very creditabl> time, 
‘These fellows need something for the 
muscular development of the arms, you 
see. Their legs get plenty of exercise, but 
with the arms it’s different. Of course, 
we are only beginning,” he explains; and 
the ladies murmur their applause. 
‘* Will, bring the hymn books.” Three 
or four of the best singers gather about 
the organ while Miss Campbell plays 
Moody and Sankey tunes and a few more 
stately melodies from the Church Hym- 
nal; and Dr. Morton’s agreeable tenor and 
her own penetrating soprano lead the 
rest, as he leans over her shoulder and 
finds all the places with the attentive 
manner which is second nature to him. 
Presently they stop, and the ladies rise to 
take leave. 

**We are very grateful to you, Miss 
Campbell. You will drop in again to- 
morrow night, will you not? I wish thatI 
could see you both safe home, but I have a 
few words to say to the boys, if you will 
excuse me. Will, walk over to the rec- 
tory with these ladies. Good-night.” 

As Dr. Morton closes the door upon his 
guests, his quick eye detects in the dark 
corner behind it a new-comer, who must 
have slipped into the room during the 
singing. ‘‘ That’s right, Steve. I’m glad 
you came,” he exclaims, shaking hands 
with a hearty grip. Steve Elkins is look- 
ing quite at home ina suit of ordinary, 
well-titting clothes; his dark, clear-cut 
face wears the same slightly mocking 
smile that we saw on it at the ‘‘ Omaha,” 
and he steps readily out of his corner into 
tthe middle of the room. 

‘*J didn’t care for those ladies to see 
me,” he says. ‘*‘ They’re awfully down on 
a fellow. Miss Campbell knew me in 
Pennsylvania.” 

The doctor raps with his fist on the old 
desk. 

** Boys.” he says, ‘‘I want to say a 
word to you. It’s about this drinking 
business; that’s far and away the worst 
thing you can get into. Now I don’t 
know that any of you are mixed up in it, 
but I know there has been whisky on the 
place, and, if you are not in it, then allI 
can say is, keep out of it! If you don’t 
you will get into trouble—serious trouble. 
It’s against the law—and, more than that, 
it’s against nature. To-morrow night 
I’m going to put a diagram on the board 


ithere that will show you just the effect 
of alcohol on yourstomach. Don’t touch 


whisky, boys! Low talk is bad, and la- 
ziness is bad, and stealing is bad—but 


whisky isthe very devil! Will, just put 
that into your lingo for those fellows 
over in the back of the room”—for Will 
has returned from escort duty and is 
listening with all his might. ‘ That will 
do for to-night. Willand Steve, will you 
collect the books and papers?” 

In two minutes the room is empty, ex- 
cept for the three who are deftly putting 
things to rights. Now is the doctor’s op- 
portunity. 

‘‘Glad you came in, Steve. Isn’t there 
some class you’d like to join? One or 
two of the fellows want me to teach them 
book-keeping. You’re smart enough to 
get a clerkship somewhere, with a little 
practice. Have you tried to get into the 
office ?” 

‘*No; I don’t like office work: 
stand it to be in-doors all day.” 

‘* Of course—you wantto farm. That’s 
what I should do in your place. No 
power on earth could make me sit in my 
office all day and peddle out medicines 
to sick Indians, the way they say that 
old Dr. Hart did—I mean my respected 
predecessor! If it wasn’t for my long 
rides on horseback to the camps I couldn’t 
stand the life. How much of a place 
have you got? Is the land pretty fair up 
your way ?” 

‘“‘Nothing but sand. I haven’t any 
place. I live with my relations, and live 
like the rest of the Indians, as you saw 
me last month, Doctor. The life is good 
enough for me. Plenty to eat—nothing 
to do—sleep or ride all day and dance 
half the night! It doesn’t pay to be any 
different from the people you live with. 
What object have I got to work? Ican’t 
make myself into a white man, work as 
hard as I may.” 

‘*Nobody thinks any the less of you 
for being an Indian, Steve.” 

“Don’t, eh? Would you treat us fel- 
lows the same in the East as you do here? 
Will the Agent’s wife ask me there to 
dinner? Would a white girl marry me 
if I was to ask her? Not much! You 
know it’s different.” 

‘Lots of white men marry squaws—I 
don’t know why a white gir) shouldn’t 
marry an Indian if he wasa good fellow,” 
remarked the doctor, thoughtfully. ‘‘Try 
and make yourself worthy of some nice 
girl, Steve, white or red. There are good 
and pretty Indian girls, plenty of them— 
educated girls, too. Be a man, and you'll 
find it worth your while, I can tell you.” 

The last lamp is turned out. Steve has 
vanished, and Dr. Morton finds himself 
walking toward his rooms, witb Will at 
his side. ‘‘ That fellow is courting Swift 
Bird’s daughter, Doctor.” 

‘“‘What’s that? Who told you?’ The 
friendly night conceals the hot blood 
which has flown to the young man’s sun- 
burned face. He has seen the girl several 
times since that day at the ‘‘Omaha” dance. 
He has even spoken to her, for her sister 
is dying of consumption, and there 
have been chances; but, as yet, no chance 
to see her alone. Indian girls are, as a 
rule, very strictly chaperoned, and this 
one is of the statuesque order and not 
easily approached. 

‘*IT was up there to a dance the other 
night and I saw him outside the window, 
courting a girl under the blanket. I knew 
it was Blue Star (that’s her name), by the 
moccasins. She always wears the one 
pattern.” . 

‘* Steve Elkins ought to be ashamed of 
himself to touch a girl against her will. 
Its disgraceful,” exclaimed the young 
doctor, hotly. 

‘Oh, I guess she likes him well enough! 
They never hold the girls long if they 
ain’t willing,” and Will laughed softly. 

“Weil, good-night!” Dr. Morton shut 
the gate with a sharp click, swung into 
his office and threw himself down on a 
chair, in the dark. The next evening 
there was no school. Dr. Morton had 
gone to visit a patient at Swift Bird’s 
camp. 

Swift Bird’s cabin, in which his eldest 
daughter lies dying of consumption, is 
not better than the ordinary log hut of 
the Indian. Rank sunflowers flourish 
and blossom on the “ dirt roof” and about 
the lew door. A couple of picketed po- 
nies are grazing near by. in the white 
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moonitight, and the sound of their crop- 





ping is distinctly audible, above the dis- 
tant clamor of the dance. Within, it isa 
poor place enough, but scrupulously 
clean, and looking less squalid and more 
picturesque in the dim light of a single 
kerosene lamp ona high shelf. The mud 
walls are lavishly decorated with adver- 
tising chromos and gaudy cards, also with 
an elaborate head-dress and a set of neck- 
laces and ear-rings, pinkish-white wam- 
pum and brass beads. Trunks and boxes, 
some of them made’of buckskin und beau- 
tifully beaded, are ranged about the sides 
of the one room, supplying the place of 
tables, chairs and cupboards. Some 
plant known to Indian medicine is Turn- 
ing on the top of the cooking-stove, and 
diffuses a pleasant aromatic odor through- 
out the apartment. There are two good 
beds, on one of which lies the sick wo- 
man, her wasted frame fully dressed and 
covered smoothly with a sheet, in dread- 
ful resemblance to a corpse, her face, 
drawn and still, with closed eyes, lying 
on a clean pillow. A new calico dress 
and handsome new moccasins are, as 
usual, hanging within reach. There is 
one chair in the room and the doctor is 
sitting in it, sitting quite near the bed- 
side, with the patient’s skinny hand in 
his, trying to count her pulse by the fee- 
ble light of the smoky lamp. Blue Star, 
leaning up against the wall in the oppo- 
site corner, furtively watched his move- 
ments, with no expression stronger than 
faint curiosity on her handsome face. 
The girl’s grandmother, old and ugly as 
only Indian grandmothers can be, her 
form, in its shapeless gown, bent nearly 
double, her face like a piece of old leather, 
moves restlessly and watchfully about 
the room. 

‘**She wants something—she wants it 
very much,” says the old hag, in a whin- 
ing tone (of course in the Dakota tongue), 
gesturing with her lips in the direction of 
the bed. ‘‘She wants some of the white 
man’s grapes in tin cans. They have 
them at the store, but there isno money.” 

“Tl find some,” says the doctor, 
hastily. Suddenly the girl is moved to 
fetch water. She seizes a bucket, draws her 
shawl over her forehead and glides noise- 
lessly through the door. Two minutes 
later the doctor pushes back his chair and 
lights a cigar. ‘Ill go outside and 
smoke,” he remarks to the old woman, 
who looks suspiciously at him—and he 
goes. 

Dr. Morton is young andimpulsive. As 
soon as he gets outside he throws away 
his just lighted cigar. He knows the 
cool spring at some little distance, along 
the bed of a smail creek, where the 
women go for water, and he walks hur- 
riedly in that direction, seeing nobody. 
As he goes he tells himself that this sort 
of life has an irresistiblecharm. He does 
not blame Steve in the least for yielding 
toit. It isin human nature todoso. It 
is the life of a philosopher. Its indolent 
ease, arcadian simplicity and gorgeous 
picturesqueness are enough to disgust the 
average bustling, vulgar, ambitious Amer- 
ican, and to attract any one else. Fancy 
spending his days (he thinks) among 
these simple, kindly, cautious, amuse- 
ment-loving people, in an ideal state of 
semi-savagery! He even goes so far asto 
picture himself asking Swift Bird for his 
pretty daughter, and smilingly listening 
to his demand for a pony or two in re- 
turn, 

In the middle of his ravings he reaches 
the cool bed of the creek—the leaves of its 
cotton-woods twinkling in the moon- 
beams, its beds of purple balm deliciously 
fragrant. Upa flight of rude steps, cut 
in the steep bank, comes the girl’s tall 
figure, balancing her filled pail easily. 
Notwithstanding which he takes it from 
her, sets it on level ground and seizes her 
hands to help her up the bank—the first 
time in her life that she has ever received 

such assistance! He has learneda few 
serviceable words of the language, and 
they fall in tones perilously soft upon her 
bewildered ears. Youth and passion 
laugh at the dictionary! She under- 
stands his meaning well enough as he 
stammers a musical half phrase or two, 
still holding her hands at the top of the 
slope—forgetful of the traitorous moon. 

‘‘That’s nice Lusiness for a white man 
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—courting an Indian’s sweetheart on the 
sly!” In deliberate, sarcastic tones and 
uncompromising English these words 
drop apparently out of the cool, bright 
sky into the horrified ears of the young 
doctor. He mechanically releases the 
girl, who takes up her brimming pail and 
is off like a fox. The doctor gazes spell- 
bound on the fair scene about bim—not a 
creature isin sight. Yes—no—a tall man 
draped all in white—a ghostly but most 
real figure—stalks out from behind a shel- 
tering bush. 

**So you are trying to steal my girl,” 
says Steve, growing more and more 
excited as he goes on. ‘I like your 
preaching to me as you did last 
night. Only last night you were telling 
me to live like a white man, and here you 
are lowering yourself to an Indian girl! 
I wish old Swift Bird could see you mak- 
ing up to his daughter—that’s all! Ah-h- 
h-h,” and with a long-drawn how], like 
that of some irritated animal, the Indian 
gives a sort of spring forward, instiuctive- 
ly drawing the knife which he habitually 
wears. The doctor is an athletic fellow 
and not easily frightened; but colder than 
cold steel, even in that moment of actual 
danger, is the sense of his humiliation of 
the hopeless irony of fate. 

‘* What a pity it is about Dr. Morton!” 
says Miss Campbell to Mrs. Johnson, 
some days later, as the two ladies are 
indulging in a confidential chat concern- 
ingrecent events—events so startling as © 
to throw quite in the shade the ordinary 
scandal of the Agency. ‘I shall always 
say he was the best doctor the Indians 
have ever had—he took such an interest in 
them, poor fellow! Ihave never known 
him to refuse acall. Why, Dr. Hart 
wouldn’t stir from his office when that 
girl was dying only three miles from the 
Agency! But, of course, under the cir. 
cumstance, the only thing to do was to 
resign.” 

‘‘Yes, I suppose so. He was very en- 
thusiastic about everything Indian, you 
know, from the start. Ithought it would 
kind of wear off after a while—the nov- 
elty generally does, you know. He went 
crazy over the dances—he bought every 
Indian trinket that anybody tried to sell 
bim, and turned his room into a regular 
museum, But I didn’t hardly expect 
anything so bad as this. It’s a diszrace- 
ful thing! The Government can’t be too 
careful about having young men of good 
character in these responsible places,” 
says good Mrs. Johnson. 

‘*T hope you don’t call Dr. Morton a 
bad character! He wanted to marry the 
girl, which was more than that good-for- 
nothing Steve Elkins would have done!” 

‘You don’t mean it! How do you 
know?” 

‘*He told me so himself! Of course, it 
was most ill-judged and romantic in him. 
She was the ‘ideal Indian maiden,’ and 
all that. I asked him if he had ever seen 
Mr. Smith, the trader, and his Indian 
wife in the family circle. He said yes, 
he called one evening on purpose, but it 
didn’t disillusionize him a bit! As for 
Steve, I haven’t a bit of patience with 
him. Heis simply a brute and I don’t 
know why he isn’t in jail. Dr. Morton 
was acharming man, and it’s a pity he 
ever saw Swift Bird’s camp!” 

LOWER BRULK AGENCY, DAKOTA. 


THE PRINCE’S PRESENT. 


BY EMILIE HYACINTHE LOYSON, 


(THESE verses were sent to the Little Colored 
Cripple’s Hospital, in Philadelphia, in reply to a 
demand by one of the Little Girl Managers for an 
autograph for their fair.) 











It was once on a time that a very great king 
Had a daughter who was pining away, 
And because all her life she had had every- 
thing 
Just to spoil her—besides her own way. 


She was tired of it all and fell into decline, 
Saying, “‘ Father I’m weary of life’’— 
And ‘No, sir, I thank you, I cannot be 
thine,” 
To a prince who was seeking a wife. 


The prime minister came and tried what he 
could do, 
For the prince was most comely and great; 
And he feared, with just cause, if this mar- 
riage fell through 
That some danger would fall to the State, 
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Then the princess replied: ‘ Sir, unless you 
can give 
Me a present no mortal has seen, 
1 prefer with my own royal father to live, 
The darling of my mother-queen.”’ 


So the prince traveled far, o’er the land and 
the sea, 
Seeking gifts the most costly and rare; 
Till at last ’twas discovered, as we now 
shall all see, 
And great joy took the place of despair. 


Then she gave him her hand, without any 


disguise, 
And a smile through her soft waving 
curls ; 
As he opened the casket she opened her 
eyes; 


'Twas a beautiful string of black pearls! 





To this tale, little children, another I'll add, 
And a story more grave and all true, 
Which, instead of amusing, will make you 
all glad, 
And because it concerns each of you. 


There’s another great ‘‘ Prince’? who has 
traveled afar, 
Coming down to the earth from the sky— 
He’s your best friend, and mine, called ‘“‘The 
Bright Morning Star’’; 
Bat He came to love—and to die. 


And He, too, has a Bride, and the fairest on 
earth ; 
On her belt “ Holy Church” the device; 
In her hand is His gift of immeasurable 
worth— 
’Tis the Peerless—‘*‘ THE PEARL of GREAT 
PRICE.”’ 
PARIS, FRANCE, 
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WHAT TIM AND JESS DID. 





BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 





Tim was on his way toward home one 
night when a “grand idea” came to him. 
He was thinking about his mother. 
Tim was different from a good many boys 
in one way. He thought a good deal 
more about his mother than he did about 
himself. He was wishing that she didn’t 
have to work so bard. She took in sew- 
ing for a living. It was Btitch, stitch, 
stitch all day, and more than once he had 
waked up at midnight and found her still 
at work. 

**Oh, Mother, do stop sewing and go to 
bed,” he would say at such times. ‘You 
must be all tired out.” 

‘* Yes, Tim, I’m going to bed very soon, 
now,” she would answer. ©‘ I just want 
to finish this seam, first.” 

As I have said, Tim was thinking about 
his mother as he went homeward, and 
just as he was wishing vhat he could doa 
great deal more than he was doing to 
make her work lighter and life less weari- 


some, he came to a place where some men | 


were unloading a lot of sewing-machines 

‘* Must be going to start a shop here,” 
he thought, and stopped to watch them 
at work. 

‘* My! don’t I wish I could buy one of 
them machines for Mother!” thought 
‘tim. ‘‘If she had a machine she could 
do more work in four or five hours than 
she can do now in allday,an’ do it easier; 
an’ Jess an’ I could help her lots o’ times 
after we'd learned to run the thing. I 
wonder how much one of ‘em costs. 
"Most a fortune, I s’pose.” with a little 
sigh. 

‘* Here, you boy, if you hain’t anything 
else to do, lend a hand an’ help us get 
these machines inside before it begins to 
rain,” said the man who seemed to be 
owner of the stock. ‘* You can earn ten 
cents in next to no time.” 

** All right, sir,” said Tim, with alacrity. 
Ten cents would help a good deal in a 
poor family, and he was just the lad to 
not let such chances slip. 

In a little while they had the machines 
inside, and the drayman drove off and 
left Tim with the machine man. 

‘I s’pose, sir, one o’ these machines 
costs a good deal, don’t it 7” asked Tim. 

‘* Not such a great sight,” answered the 
man. ‘‘New ones come bigher’n poor 
folks like to pay, but second-hand ones, 
like this, now”’—indicating a machine 
that looked about as well as any of the 
others so far as Tim was able to judge— 
‘* this one I could sell for fifteen dollars 
an’ warrant it to be jest as good as a new 





one that you’d have to pay double that 
for. I take old ones in trade, you see, an’ 
fix ‘em up so they’re as good as ever, be- 
in’ a tinker, an’ Isell ’em cheap. Want 
to buy?” 

‘** I'd like to,” said Tim, with longing 
in voice and eyes, ‘‘ But I don’t happen 
to have fifteen dollars.” 

‘*Work an’ earnit,” said the man. 

**T work an’ earn all I can, now,” said 
Tim, ‘‘I sell papers, you see, an’ we’re 
poor folks, an’ it takes all Mother’n I can 
rake an’ scrape to live on, so I couldn’t 
save anything to buy a machine with. 
But I'd like to, all the same. Mother, 
she sews, but she’d never’d run in debt 
fora machine. I just wish I could buy 
her one.” 

‘* Do extra jobs an’ save up what you 
get for ’em, an’ you could pay for a ma- 
chine,” said the man. 

‘*I—I don’t s’pose you could give me 
jobs, could you?” asked Tim, eagerly. 

‘Well, I might, now an’ then,” was 
the reply. ‘Vil tell you what I'll do. 
I’m one o’ them folks that’s always willin’ 
to help folks that'll try to help them- 
selves. I'll give you all thechorin’ round 

have to have done, at ten cents a job- 
I'll give you a credit-slip for each one, 
an’ if you pay in ten cents in cash, any 
time, I’ll give you a slip for that, too, an’ 
you can keep the slips till they come 
to the price of a machine, an’ when 
you’ve got fifteen dollars’ worth of ’em, 
you can have your pick of any second- 
hand machine in the store. What d’ye 
say?” 

** I—I’ll do it,” said Tim, with a kind 
of gasp. The magnitude of the transac- 
tion almo:t took his breath away, 

‘*All right, then,” said the macbine 
man. ‘Do you wanta slip for the job 
you've done to-night, or the cash?” 

‘**Tll takea slip,” said Tim. ‘If I’m 
going to buy a machine I might as well 
begin to pay for it on the start.” 

‘*That’s business,” said the man. He 
wrote on a card, *‘ Due the bearer ten 
cents on account,” and Tim pocketed it 
with a feeling of importance. It was al- 
most like putting money in the bank. 

‘* You can drop in when you come 
along, nights or mornin’s, an’ see if there's 
anything to do,” said the man. 

‘*T will,” said Tim, and started off home 
ona run. 

**Oh my, but ain't I in for it now, tho!” 
thought he, ‘*I-wonder what Mother’d 
say, if she knew? ButI won't tell her a 
thing, for something might happen an’ 
the machine not come, afterall. But Ill 
tell Jess, an’ let her keep the slips for 
me.” 

Tim had such a bright, excited look 
that bis mother asked him what had hap- 
pened to him, as they sat down to supper. 

‘*Oh, nothin’,” answered Tim, with a 
chuckle that made Jessie look at him with 
suspicion. 

After supper he watched his chance 
and whispered to Jess to ‘‘come out, he 
wanted to tell her something,” in a low 
and mysterious tone that aroused all that 
young damsel’s curiosity at once. 

‘*Whatis it, Tim?’ she asked, as soon 
asthey were in the hall, out of anybody’s 
hearing. ‘‘Have you got something for 
me?” 

‘Yes; I’ve got something for you to 
keep,” answered Tim, producing his slip. 
‘* You see, Jess, ’ve made a bargain for 
a sewing-machine,” looking at her keenly 
to see how she was impressed by the stu- 
pendous announcement. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” 
with an air of greater importance than 
Vanderbilt ever wore when he had com- 
pleted the purchase of a railroad, ‘ I’ve 
agreed to take a machine. I’m to pay for 
it as fastas I can, an’ the man’s to give 
me a slip every time I pay in tencents, or 
do a job for him, an’ I want you to keep 
’em for me. Here’s the first one. Be 
awful careful of it, and don’t you let 
Mother know the first thing of what’s 
goingon. You won’t, now, will you?” 

‘* No, I won’t,” answered Jess, wonder- 
ing, tho, as she promised, if it would be 
possible for her to keep such a great se- 
cret to herself. ‘‘Say, maybe I can do 
something to help, Tim! Next time 
Mother sends me to carry work home I'm 
going to ask if there ain’t some job I can 
do for the folks, Won't it be nice if 





we can get a machine for Mother? She 
was wishing yesterday that she had one.” 

‘* She shall have one.” said Tim. ‘Ill 
stick to it till I pay for one.” 

‘* How long do you s’pose it’ll take?” 
asked Jess. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
sure,” answered Tim. ‘‘ But we'll have 
it some time. I mean business.” 

‘“*Two more slips,” said Tim to Jessie, 
next night, as they ‘‘ went into consulta- 
tion” in the hall. ‘That makes three. 
Only a hundred and forty-seven more to 
get,” with achuckle, ‘‘I tell you what, 
Jess, I keep an eye out for extra jobs now- 
adays.” 

**Only a hundred an’ forty-sia more to 
get,” said Jessie, proudly producing aslip 
from her pocket. ‘‘I’ve earned some- 
thing to-day as well as you. Got ten 
cenis for taking care of the machine- 
man’s baby. They live up-stairs over the 
shop, an’ he says I may come twice a 
week an’ help his wife. The baby’sawful 
cross, but I don’t mind that ’s long’s I’m 
helping pay for the machine.” 

‘** Hooray!” cried Tim, flinging up his 
old capin delight. ‘* We’re in luck, ain’t 
we? But Mother’ll mistrust somethin’ if 
you keep a goin’ to take care of the baby; 
won’t she ?” 

**T told herI was going to have some- 
thing for it some time,” said Jessie. ‘She 
thinks I like to go.” 

**I do wonder what those children are 
doing?” thought Mrs. Wylie, more tban 
once, as the weeks went by. ‘‘ They’re 
trying to keep something from me, I 
know; they look so knowing and myste- 
rious,and hold so many secret meetings 
in the hall. But it isn’t any mischief, 
I’m sure,and I won’t ask them to tell me 
if they don’t wantto. I'll find out some 
time.” 

As the days passed into weeks the pre- 
cious slips increased in number. Some- 
times they came in slowly, then there 
would be a *‘ streak of luck,” and a dozen 
would come in in a week. They were 
courted over and over, till some of them 
began to show signs of wearing out. Jess 
kept them in an old cigar-box, hidden 
away under the stairs. Often in the 
night she woke up to wonder if they 
were safe from burglars. She went to 
seeif they were there the first thing every 
morning. 

‘*What if we should lose them?’ she 
often said to herself, with a catch in her 
breath, at the bare idea. ‘* Wouldn’t Tim 
feel just awful if we were to fail now?” 

How the boy and girl worked to make 
a success of their undertaking! They 
went about on the alert for ‘‘ jobs”; and 
because their hearts were in their work 
they succeeded beyond what they had 
dared hope for. They did whatever was 
given them to do faithfully and well, and 
won the respect of those who employed 
them in consequence. Some of the men 
and women who gave them jobs found 
out what they were working for and gave 
them extra jobs to encourage them and 
help them along. ‘I like to do it,” said 
one of their employers, ‘‘ because they’re 
willing to work and earn their money. 
They don’t beg for it, and when they have 
anything to do they don’t half do it, as 
some children would. What they do 
they do as it ought to be done.” 

From this you see that while Jess and 
Tim.were making a success of their un- 
dertaking financially they were working 
up a good reputation for themselves. 

Perhaps the proudest day their lives 
will ever hold came when the last slip was 
added to the number in the old cigar-box, 
four months after they had begun to col- 
lect them. 

‘*Oh, Tim, it’s paid for, isn’t it?” cried 
Jess, in a kind of solemn way. 

** Yes, it’s paid for,” answered Tim, 
drawing a great breath of relief. 

‘*Can we bring it home to-morrow?” 
asked Jess. 

‘* You just bet it’ll be brought home to- 
morrow,” said Tim. ‘‘ Say, Jess, what do 
you s’pose Mother ’ll say?” 

‘*I don't know,” answered Jess; ‘‘ but 
I wouldn’t wonder if she cried.” 

‘I’ve brought the slips, sir,” said Tim, 
to the machine man, bright and early 
next morning. ‘‘Count ’em an’ you'll 


A good while, 


find there’s a hundred an’ fifty of ’em.” 





‘“*That’s business,” 
**You’ve done well. I like your style, 
young feller. You've got the sand. 
You'll get along, you will. Yes, there’s 
a hundred an’ fifty. Now what ma- 
chine ’ll you have, young man?” 

**T want the best one you’ve got for the 
price,” said Tim. ‘I want somethin’ 
that runs easy, an’ does good work. I'll 
let you pick it out for me.” 

‘All right,” said the machine man. 
‘* Here’s one, now, that’s a leetle extry— 
got more drawers an’ such things, you 
see, than most of ’em. I'll warrant it as 
good as the day it come from the factory. 
You can’t get one for any money that'll 
do better work.” 

“Til take it.” said Tim. ‘* Will you 
lend me your wheelbarrow totake it home 
with?” 

‘“*The idea,” laughed the man, ‘‘’o 
takin’ that machine home on a wheel- 
barrer. I'l] send my man ‘round with it” 
right away. He’s got the horse hitched 
up by this time. You can ride along an’ 
show him where you live.” 

Wasn't that a happy ride for Tim, tho? 
He felt as if he were riding out in state. 
He couldn't keep his eyes off the machine. 
He thought it the prettiest thing he ever 
saw, and once or twice he patted it when 
the man wasn’t looking. 

‘*Dear me, I wonder if he'll never 
come !” said Jessie over and over again, 
as she waited in feverish impatience. ‘I 
don’t see what keeps bim. Maybe some- 
thing’s happened to the box,” with a 
shiver at the thought. ‘“‘Hark! I do 
b'leeve I hear somebody on the stairs. 
Yes, Ido, an’ they’re bringing up some- 
thing. Oh, it’s the machine! Mother, 
Mother—come here, quick !” 

** What is it?” asked Mrs. Wylie, com- 
ing to the door. 

** It’s a sewing-machine, an’ it’s yours,” 
cried Tim, with a face so full of excite- 
ment that it was really pale; ‘‘an’ it’s 
paid for, every cent.” 

‘*Mine—paid for—who—how?’ Mrs, 
Wylie looked at the children in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Yes, yours, paid for, Jess an’ me,” 
shouted Tim, concisely if not very clearly, 
while he waltzed Jess all around the hall 
in his delight at his mother’s surprise. 
“Say, howd’ you like the looks of it? A 
reg’lar beauty, ain’t it?” 

**Oh, Tim! oh, Jessie!” and then Mrs. 
Wylie did just as Jessie had predicted 
she would. She sat down and cried. 

‘*But she don’t cry as if she felt bad,” 
whispered Tim to his sister; ‘‘ does she, 
Jess?” 


SHIOCTON, WIS. 


said the man. 


o> 
PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puz2les.”’ TH& INDEPENDENT, New York. 





NEW DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* 0 0° 0 oO * 
* 0 O 0 Oo * 
* 0 O 0 oO * 
* O 0 0 Oo * 
* 0 0 oO * 


Words of three letters on each side. 

The circles are reversed from one side to 
the other. For instance,Sag,gaD. The 
crosses form the double acrostic. 

The first word of three letters, on the 
left from the center out, to the left, the life 
of a tree; the last three from the center out 
to the right, the nickname of a man. 

Second word from center to left, dregs; 
from center to right, a meadow. 

Third word from center to left, a South- 
ern constellation; from center to right, a 
small coffer. 

Fourth word from center to left, part of a 
circle; from center to right, being. 

Fifth word from center to left, an enemy; 
from ceter to right a preposition. 

The left-hand acrostic a state of rest. Th e 
right one who makes. The wholea praise 


worthy person. H, 
EASY RHOMBOID. 
o's Ss -= 
+ f & = 
* *§ # 
* * & # 
Upper word across: First, monkeys; 


‘second, epochs; third, yawn; fourth, crip 
pled. 

Down: First, a vowel; second, the title 
of a parent; third, contains the germ of a 
new creature; fourth, fasten securely; fifth, 
a foreign watering place; sixth, a printer's 
term; seventh, a vowel. 
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BLANK PUZZLE. 

The syllables in each blank joined in the 
last blank. 

1. We went in a — to Norwich and came 
very negr being run into by a train. Such 
a cry of ——came from the passengers! 
But the other —— of cars stopped the train 
just in time. No one was hurt but —, 
whose back was sprained in the rush to get 
out. 

2. The children got their feet wet on the 
sands. They took off their shoes and stock- 
ings and left them in the — which — 
anything soquickly. At last we gathered up 
our——and went home, much pleased with 
the day’s excursion. 

3. It was a beautiful day by the —— and 
we all became very much interested in the 
— of some fishermen who were catching 
fish for the family. Their out of-door life 
in all —— gave them an appearance of per- 
fect healtb. 

4. We had a collation in the course of the 
day in the opon air. Helen made the — 
after Jack had filled the—— at a spring 
close by, and it was a cheerful sound to hear 


the —— singing away while we were play- 
ing about. 
NOVEL ACROSTIC.—Selected. 


o0oo* 0%* 00 
o0oo* 0* 0 O 
o0oo* 0* 0 0 
0 OoO* 0 * 0 0 
0o* 0 * 0 90 
oOo * 0 * 0 0 
0o0o* 0 * 0 0 
0OoOo* 0 * 0 0 
0O0O*# O * Yv O 
00o* 0 * 0 O 
0o* 0 * 0 90 
0OoO* 0 * 0 @ 
0oOo* 0 * 0 9 
0 O* 0 * 0 O 
o0o* 0 * 0 0 


The third row of letters leading down- 
ward, a name given tc a Sunday in Lent; 
the fifth row what the tenth of March in- 
augurates. 

1. Confined within certain bounds. 

2. Dressed. 

3. Confined with a rope. 

4. A man of letters, 

5. A gift. 

6. Title next to a baron. 

7. Published. 

8. Used by soldiers. 

9. Those who govern in place of kings. 
Acts in opposition to. 

Caution. 
Command. 

13. Absence of conceit. 
14. Soft leather. 

15. Maxims. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 31st. 
CONNECTED SQUARES. 


KEK cHo s 

C rOu p 

H oUse 

oan e I 

S pE1!1 1 
Ashes Psh aw 
SPiess S tela 
HEART Ww HEELS 
Egret mi et 
Setto Waste 

CaRom 

A mIlrece 

RiGh t 

OcHre 

MeTer 

CHARADE. 


China. The flower kingdom and the most 
populous. , 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Four things come not back; the spoken 
word, thesped arrow, the neglected oppor- 


tunity.—Haslitt. Thatcher. Pepys. Dic- 
kens. H. D. Thoreau. Beatti. Wells. 
Stow. Zollikoffer. Cotton Mather. Donne. 
Poppig. T.Guthrie. Hunt. 
DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
Pp 
| 
A— L—L 
G—R U E— L 


P—LUNGER-—-R 
B—EGO-—T 
R —E— D 
| 
R 


BEHEAD AND CURTAIL. 
Sheathe. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 


imag able 


BRP eo Raw y, 





Selections. 


COMMON SCHOOL CULTURE. 


FRoM a book entitled ‘‘ The Young Idea; 
or, Common School Culture,” by Caroline 
B. Le Row, The Tribune makes many 
quotations to show how far children com- 
prehend terms, remember facts, and ex- 
hibit a reasoning faculty as shown by 
their answers in examinations, etc. We 
give a portion of The Tribune’s review. 


af'¢ Obelisk, one of the warks of punctua- 


on. 

*** Tyoxology, dropsy in the head.’ 

“* Evangelist, one who speaks ‘from his 
stomach.’ 

***Tronical, something very hard,’ ¥ 

“*Pocsin, something to do with getting 
drunk,’ 

923 > arulerorson of a king’—and, 
can it be possible that it is a conscious and 
intentional witticism? 

‘*** Monastery, a place for monsters.’ 

‘The statement, ‘A termagant is a kind 
of goose,’ no one will be foolish enough to 
challenge, especially the victims of the ter- 
magant, and there is an indisputable truth 
in the assertion. 

*** A phenix is one who sifts ashes,’ if we 
accept it as a description of the manner in 
which the creature is supposed to extricate 
itself from its own debris. 

“* A sling is something made from an old 
shoe,’ is evidently an original declaration, 
and not borrowed from books, but there is 
a suspicious flavor about ‘Teutonic, a very 
ee sort of spring medicine.’ 

‘“** A definition is something you find out.’ 
. ‘** Headstrong is to drink too much whis- 

y.’ 

‘*** Frantic is something up in the garret.’ 

*** Language and thought are insepara- 
ble,’ says Max Muller. *Words without 
thoughts are dead sounds; thoughts with- 
out words are nothirg. The word is the 
thought incarnate,’ as, for instance: 

“* A protuberance is an effervescence.’ 

‘** Ethereal is something relating to the 
lower regions.’ 

**A somnambulist isa man that talks 
when you don’t know where he is.’ 

*** A pully is a sort of chickin.’ 

“* A raffle is a kind of gun.’ 

a : Ventilation is letting in contaminated 
air. 
*** Mastification is moving the jaws all 
round.’ 

*** Alkalie is acids mixed up.” 

“*A rehearsal is what they have at a 
funeral.’ 

*** Gladiators grow in my mas garden.’ 

**An incendiary is when you go round 
preaching and singing hims.’ 

‘*** Expostulation is to have the small pox.’ 

‘*** A turbot is a kind of rhetorical style.’ 

“*Phe Romans had made no naval con- 
quests because they possessed no feet.’ 

“**The soldiers marched down the hill 
pantaloon after pantaloon.’ 

** Carthage was taken by Cicero who was 
set on fire and continued to rage for seven- 
teen days.’ 

**The Crusades were millinery expedi- 
tions undertaken by the Christians.’ 

“*The cotton-gin was invaded by Whit- 
ney in 1794.’ 

*** At the close of the last war the Federal 
Army nominated and numbered one mil- 
lion men.’ 

‘** The Indians were of a weak constitu- 
tion and morality was great among them.’ 

**When the news of the Stamp Act ar- 
Yived Boston was muffled and rang a funer- 
al peal.’ 

“* Brokerage is the allowance tor the 
brakerage and leekerage of bottles.’ 

***Insurance is when you die or burn up 
your money and the insurance office pays 
you for it.’ 

“*Exchange in Kurope is when you go 
through London, Paris and places.’ 

‘**When you exchange money all you 
have to do is to get the right change.’ 

“** The payment of a note on the back is 
called an eniorcement.’ 

*** Accurate interest is according to the 
number of dates, the days, and the intrest.’ 

“*The metric system of waits and meas- 
ures. Its just acoming into fashion in the 
U. States.’ 

‘**Tfthere are no units in a number you 
have to fill it up with all zeros.’ 

“*Units of any order are expressed by 
writing in the place of the order. 

“*A factor is sometimes a faction,’ and 
sometimes it makes an equal amount of 
trouble. 

*** If fractions have a common denomina- 
tor, find the difference in the denominator.’ 

*** Interest on interest is confound inter- 
est,’ tho a man may sometimes be con- 
founded by getting neither principal nor 
interest. et the principal is, after all, of 
very little account if 

*** Principalis not valuable like interest 
and is never paid.’ 

‘“** The rule for proportion is to multiply it 
by all the terms. 

** Readers of history may think that they 
understand the motive of Wat Tyler, who 
headed a rebellion against Parliament five 
hundred years ago. The hero of this insur- 
rection is set forth by a pupil as 

‘*** What Tyler was a taxgatherer in the 
reign of Richard Second.’ And when we 
learn that 

***A Pole tax is laid on top of your head,’ 
we cannot so much wonder that he found a 
hundred thousand men ready to resent the 
injury, tho after all, that is not so bad asa 
battle-ax applied to the same place. 

‘*** You can find a hypothesis if you havea 
base eS 

‘When you multiply two numbers to- 
gether they had ought to be just equal.’ 

*** The parties are bound togetner in in- 
surance by policy.’ 

‘* Phe underwriters are the sure parties.’ 

“*A tax on a man is called a poll tax 
when he has not any property.’ i 

***No man will live long enough t6 be en- 
sured unless he has ae expectation of life.’ 

**s An adjectiv tells you all about it.” 

“ * An adjective is an objection to some- 





thing,’ we are harassed with painful doubts 
as to the real individuality and usefulness 
of this particular sort of word. 

‘** An adverb is some sort of a verb put 
onto another kind of a verb to tell some- 
thing about it.’ 

*** Adverbible phrase is when you have a 
sentence and you say something in it about 
something and its aadverb insted of a noun 
or pronon or verb or adgetive than its ad- 
verble phrase.’ 

“The difference between a phrase and a 
claus is the phrase can be in the claus and 
sometimes it is ’ 

‘*‘Nouns denoting male and female and 
things without sex is neuter. 

“The cow jumped over the fence is a 
transive nuter verb because fence isent the 
name of apy thing and has no sex.’ 

‘* A masculine noun is third person plu- 
ral number and has no neuter because it 
has no gender sex.’ i : 

““*The degrees of comparison is I study 
you study we studys.’ ; Pek 

***He speaks lowly lowly is a ajectiv of 
how he speaks and is deprived from low 
and compard low lowing lowerest.’ 

““*Voice is the changing of our voice. We 
have a high and low voice. When we get 
hoars we haven’t much of a voice.’ 

“*Phe indicttive mood represents the 
verb as acting or going to. [shall go.’ | 

“+The potential mode shows something 
that may can ormustbedone. [I mightstay. 

*** The subjunctive represents the verb as 
possibly it might bedone. IfIcan,’ | 

*-* The infinitive is when the verb is going 
to. Todress you must hurry.’ _ 

“*Tbe imperative is a word in a com- 
manding form. Youshall.’ — ad 

‘**The interior of Africa is principal] 
used for purposes of exploration.’ 

*** Africa has no interior and you can’t 
explore it.’ 

*** The Nile is in New York, a country of 
Africa.’ ines 

“+The Gulf of St. Lawrence rises in Itas- 
ka Lake and empties into Mississippi.’ 

‘**San Francisco is a river in Brazil.’ 

‘“«*The capital of Kentucky is Frankfort 
on the Maine.’ ' “ie 

*** Alexandria is the capitol of Russia. 

‘“«* The serfs of Russia is little animals all 
white except the tips of their tails which is 
black.’ : 

**The Catskill mountains are also in 
Russia.’ 7 

“*London is the largest city of the 
United States or Russia or France.’ 

«Syria is a kind of turpentine.’ 

‘*« Tne greater antills are sugar, oranges, 
offee and indigo.’ ; ‘ 
c ‘“*An alligator is the largest insect in 

North America.’ : F 

‘** Leopards, tigers and elephants inhabit 
North America.’ 

***The camel grows in Greenland.’ 

‘**« There is snakes all over the frigid zone.’ 

‘** Bears are the growth of tropical coun- 
tries.’ p 

‘The tropics produce a great many kinds 
of wild beasts and figs.’ ‘ 

“*The climate of a country is trading 
with other countries.’ 

*** Domestic commerce is fishing. For- 
eign commerce is fishing with a pole.’ 

*“** We have not had any good govern- 
ment since the declaration of independ- 
ence.’ 

“**«The Revolutionary war was begun in 
1775, and has continued all this time.’ 

*** No free government can exist unless 
its powers are discharged on earth.’ 

‘** When territory is found uninhabited 
by new settlements you take the laws of 
the country’; but not a word of explanation 
is offered as to what you are expected to do 
with them. 

«The Federal government grew out of 
several states. It has three states. Legis- 
lature, executive and judicial.’ 

‘*** Phe Constitution should be the law of 
the country and be violated.’ 

‘**No soldier shall be quartered anywhere 
in the United States without the conseut of 
the owner.’ 

*** No person shall be convinced of trea- 
sou unless he has done it to two witnesses 
in open court.’ 

‘*** The presedent cannot draw any salary 
during any term of office.’ 

‘** Hlectors are-chosen by people.’ 

‘“**Electors meet to cast their votes at 
each place in the State that is the capital 
of the le,islature.’ 

“ «The Constitution is thirty-five years, 
he shall be a natural born citizen of the 
United States, he shall have been president 
of the United States fourteen years prior 
to taking a seat.’ 

*“*An absolute monarch makes the ca- 
price of his own will but a democrat gov- 
ernment is when the democrats are a select 
body of men and there clected by the peo- 
= and use their voices in making the 
aws. 


‘**Tn nearly all the states judicial officers 
should be impeached.’ Perhaps, in the 
words of Captain Cuttle, ‘the beariug of 
this observation lies in the application of 
5 : 


“©The House of Representatives shal! 
have sole power of impeaching a speaker.’ 

**On taking their seats Senators and 
Representatives swear.’ ”’ 








We Use Soap, 





DISTORTED HANDS will surely come to 
those who clean house and wash clothes in the 


old-fashioned way—with soap. How can it be 
otherwise? You rub—rub—rub, and you ache 
—ache—ache. You spend hours inhaling the 
hot steam and odors which rise from the tub, 
impregnated with the filth of soiled clothing, 
and with all this you have not obtained the 
best results. 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can 
do a large wash. You do not have to rub 
yourself and your clothes to pieces. You do 
not have to inhale fetid steam. When finished 
you are not too tired to see that your work is 
well and economically done, and that you have 
saved many hours of woman’s hardest work. 
PYLE’S PEARLINE 

IS THE MODERN SOAP. 
Beware of imitations. 


AILEY’ COMPOUND 


, ing SilvesePisted G. 
CORRUGATED GLASS 

REFLECTORS! Avconterto! 

Chuarches, 


tc. Ilandsome 









_FOR GAS, 


ey Pe Cata- 

ogue & price list (ree. 

~ A. J. WIEDENER, 
368. Second St., Phila, 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation will receive valuable informa- 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 59th Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


x breaklast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the ‘excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent @ cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 













Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 











White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 i 


Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue. containing 
eomplete Premium and Price List.—Mention this eo 

” 


Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 








210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





RHEUMATISM aso NEURALGIA 


These twin diseases cause untold suffering. 
Doctors admit that they are difficult to cure— 
sodo their patients. Paine’s 
Celery Compound has per- 
manently cured the worst 
cases of rheumatism and 
neuralgia—so say those who 
have used it. 


“Having been troubled 
with rheumatism at the knee 





WELLS, RICHARDSON &Co.,Props., Burlington, Vt. 





* Paine’s Celery Compound has been a God- 
send tome. For the past two years I have suf- 
fered with neuralgia of the heart. doctor after 


doctor tuiling tocure me. I have now taken 
nearly four bottles of the Compound, and am 
free from the complaint. [ feel very grateful 


to you.” CuHas. H. Lewis, Central Village, Ct. 
Paine’s 
Celery Compound 


“I have been greatly afflicted with acute 
rheumatism, and could find no — — I 
r usin 


rheumatic troubles.” 
SAMUEL HUTCHINSON, So. Cornish, N. H. 


pertectly| Effects Lasting Cures. 


Paine’sCelery Compound has performed many 
other cures aS marvelous as_ these,—copies of 
letters sent to any address. Pleasant to take, 
does not disturb, but aids digestion, and entire- 
ly vegetable; a child can take it. What's the 
use of suffering longer with rheumatism or 
neuralgia? taal 
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Farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.} 


FEBRUARY ON THE FARM. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE, 


ACCORDING to the calendar February is 
the last of the winter months, and hence 
belongs to the season of comparative leisure 
among farmers in this latitude; and yet, 
being the forerunner of spring, and a short 
month withal, February is by no means an 
idle period for ruralists who would dis- 
charge their various duties and labors sea- 
sonably and properly. In addition to fore- 
casting for spring and summer—planning 
and deciding as to the kind and amount of 
crops to be grown, the rotation to be pur- 
sued and the permanent and otherimprove- 
ments to be inaugurated—most farmers 
will be pretty well occupied in completing 
their winter work in time for active opera- 
tions afield. Let us briefly discuss some of 
the more important matters which will de- 
mand and should receive the attention of 
husbandmen during the current month. 
Perhaps our reminders and suggestions 
touching timely duties and labors may 
prove serviceable, even to such intelligent 
and progressive readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
as need no special instruction or admoni- 
tion. Andif some thoughts offered seem 
trite, or a repetition of former advice, let it 
be borne in mind that the adage “line upon 
line, and precept upon precept,”’ is quite as 
applicable in agricultural as in other teach- 
ings and exhortations. 

PREPARING FOR SPRING.—One of the most 
important duties of farmers and gardeners 
at this season is to so mature their plans 
that they will be ready to commence active 
operations whenever the time sball arrive 
for opening the spring campaign. Having 
decided upon the crops to be grown, the 
wise cultivator will next provide for the 
seed necessary, looking well to its purity 
and genuineness as to variety—procure or 
putin order the needed tools and imple- 
ments, and see that his force of men and 
teams are not cnly secured but properly 
equipped to perform the labor required both 
promptly and economically. No thought- 
ful ruralist will neglect to arrange for act- 
ive work in field and garden at the earliest 
practicable moment. Provision should not 
only be made for superior seeds, trees, 
plants breeding animals, fertilizers, etc., 
but plans matured and help secured for 
planting and cultivating in the very best 
manner. 

Furthermore, the forecasting husband- 
man will arrange for needed improvements 
upon his premises—such as fence-making, 
building, orchard planting, drainage, etc.— 
so planning the work that everything may 
be done properly, true economy being re- 
garded in the matter of permanency aud 
durability. This is also the time to look 
after the teams, and see that they are not 
getting poor and run down. They should 
be put in good condition for spring work. 
The cows should also be in proper order if 
you want good returns in butter. It pays 
to feed well what you have; if it does not, 
better get rid of them—for it is wiser to 
sell livecattle now than hides and bones in 
the spring. Farmers are too apt to over- 
stock, and many do not realize the fact 
that good shelter in winter saves feed and 
makes better and more profitable stock. 

THE IcE Crop.—The great winter crop of 
this latitude is ice, and the only one that 
grows and matures in frigidity. Thus far 
this year the crop is so short that it is like- 
ly to be fully appreciated. The winter has 
been so mild that little ice has been made, 
and many now (January 28th) fear the crop 
will prove a failure. But there is yet time 
for water to congeal thick enough to har- 
vest (say four inches), and so instead of de- 
spairing, let those interested be ready with 
the necessary tools, ice-houses and sawdust, 
to secure what is no longer a luxury but a 
necessity the first opportunity. As wehave 
before said, the ice crop is an important one 
in this climate. It is not only essential as a 
cooler of humanity in summer, but also in- 
dispensable in various departments, both 
rural and urban, and notably to render 
dairying successful. No farmer who needs 
congealed aqua in his operations or for 
family use, should neglect to secure his 
share of the ice crop the first day it is fit for 
harvesting. Hints on the construction of 
ice-houses have heretofore been given, and 
also about cutting and storing ice properly. 
Pray don’t neglect. this matter too long, 
lest the ‘open winter’ deprive you of a 
supply. 

THE FvEL Crop.—This is next io impor. 
tance to the ice crop, and some would give it 

















precedence, tho, unlike the frigid commod- 
ity, it grows at all seasons and may be gath- 
ered at any time. Winter, however, is the 
most favorable for harvesting fuel, especial- 
ly when there is good ‘‘sledding” for hauling 
it home orto market. Farmers who have 
‘timber lots’’ and use firewood, should cut 
a good supply before spring opens, and then 
have it so prepared and seasoned that it 
will be ready for use when wanted by house- 
wives or servants. An article that is essen- 
tial to provide warmth nearly two-thirds of 
the year, anda necessity for cooking during 
the remainder (for comparatively few farm- 
ers use coal), ought to receive the special at- 
tention of every ruralist who would prac- 
tice true economy and manifest proper re- 
gard for the comfort and convenience of his 
family. It is taken for granted that no 
reader of this journal would subject his 
wife, daughter or female help to the labor 
and indignity of preparing firewood for use 
in all sorts of weather (as do some so-called 
farmers) and, hence, we offer no admonition 
touching a matter which should receive 
universal condemnation. 

THE MAPLE-SUGAR Crop. — In former 
years —-from a quarter to half a century 
ago—maple sugar was considered a spring 
crop; but the climatology of the country bas 
changed greatly within that period, and now 
much of the most delicious of all our farm 
products is made in February. The weath- 
er of the present winter has been so very 
mild that an unusually early sugar season 
is not improbable. Those who have sugar 
orchards would therefore do well to make 
early preparations for securing the saccha- 
rine crop, for it is important to commence 
operations as soon as the sap flows freely. 
After putting the campin order the next 
essential requisite is to provide a good sup- 
ply of dry fuel, so that it will be ready for 
use whenever wanted. Asarule it pays to 
have all conveniences and modern improve- 
ments; and these are quite different from 
what were formerly in vogue,as many 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT who enjoyed 
the frolicsome fun and hard work of the 
sugar camp, or “ bush,’’in their youthful 
days may remember. 

Butto produce good maple sugar and 
syrup still requires careful attention and 
labor. Cleanliness is the first requisite in 
the various manipulations of sugar mak- 
ing. and hence all utensils should be of 
such material that they can be readily 
cleansed, and sap should never be allowed 
to become sour before being made into 
syrup. The buckets, storing casks, or 
troughs, and boiling apparatus—indeed, 
every article used inthe process of sugar 
making—should be kept scrupulously clean 
and convenient for use. With everything 
in order beforehand the labor of securing 
the best products of the maple may be ren- 
dered both pleasant aud profitable, albeit 
skill and promptness in manipulation are 
also requisite to secure marked success. 

ABOUT HIRING FARM HELP.— February is 
the month in which many farmers engage 
their help for the season or a longer period, 
an not a few have more or less difficulty 
in doing so satisfactorily. Some years ago, 
in discussing ‘civil service reform’ as ap- 
plicable to the farm, we said, and would 
now repeat with emphasis, that it would be 
a great benefit and blessing, if a system 
could be introduced whereby such rural 
citizens as require more or less help, could 
readily secure sober, civil, industrious and 
trustworthy assistants. Could some feasi- 
ble plan be adopted to assure employers in 
regard to the industrious and steady habits, 
competency and moral deportment of those 
they engage for the season, or a year, many 
would be saved much of the disappoint- 
ment, vexation and damage occasioned by 
the often necessitated employment of men 
who prove idle, wasteful, intemperate or 
otherwise incapable. How this can best be 
brought about is a question wortby the 
well-considered action of the employing 
and laboring classes of ruralists, for both 
would be benefited by the adoption of a 
thorough reform. If farmers everywhere 
will resolve to employ only industrious, 
skillful and trustworthy men, or the best 
that can possibly be obtained, and require 
straugers who apply for work, to present 
strong recommendations as to character 
and honesty, the difficulty may be measur- 
ably overcome. 

Whether he needs one or several men, the 
farmer who has a family cannot be too par- 
ticular as to the character and qualifica- 
tions of those he employs. The better way 
is, whenever practicable, to ascertain fully 
as to the character and antecedents of appli- 
cauts before making engagements, and 
hence it is well to commece looking for help 
early in the season—say not later than 
February. Some farmers never engage an 
assistant until entirely satisfied as to bis 





habits, as well as his competency, exceptin 
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an emergency—such as being short-handed 
in harvest—and those who are thus cautious 
usually secure and retain help that is satis- 
factory year after year. Such a course is 
wise, and should be pursued by all who 
would secure the services of men who will 
prove both efficient and trustworthy. 

As To Hot BEps.—As winter wanes and 
spring draws nigh many farmers and 
gardeners will require a hot bed or its sub- 
stitute for starting and forwarding plants. 
Presuming that most readers hereof know 
how to make an old-fashioned, elaborate hot 
bed, we will describe what a Philadelphian 
suggests in lieu thereof, and calls ‘‘The 
Kitehen Hot Bed.’”’ He says that for 
most farmers’ gardens one _ scarcely 
requires a hot bed to bring forth 
seeds of tender vegetables or flowers, 
if they can have at hand a good kitchen 
range. In most cases only a few dozen plants 
will be wanted, and a square foot or so of 
earth in a bux will give all the plants one 


_is likely to wantin the vegetable way—and 


a similar one for flowers. Seeds do not need 
light: to sprceut; indeed, good gardeners 
think that light is a disadvantage. All they 
need is heat and moisture, and this they can 
get in a slow oven, or by a warm range, as 
well as anywhere. Of course, as soon as the 
young leaves appear they must have light. 
Then the boxes can be moved to the win- 
dows, or to some sheltered place in the open 
air. All this can be done gradually. Every 
one knows how hard are sudden changes of 
temperature to the human system, and it is 
just as bad to plants. The best thing is to 
put them under asash in the open air, if 
one has it. By the time theseeds have been 
sprouted in this artificial way, it is gener- 
ally sofaron into the season that a very 
little proteetion is enough to take care of 
the plants. In this way one can have plants 
several weeks ahead of time in the ordinary 
course of things, and at little cost or trou- 
ble—and this is of great advantage to those 
of small means. 

In this connection let us remind the reader 
that it is important to get good seeds early 
for the vegetable and flower gardens, as 
well as for field planting. Those who have 
not already secured what they need, should 
at once procure catalogs and make their se- 
lections. Arrange also for the trees, plants, 
fertilizers, etc., needed in spring. 

CARE OF LIVE STock.—The winter has 
been very favorable for stock-keepers, but 
we may yet have severe weather, and 
whatever the temperature it behooves farm- 
ers to keep their domestic animals in good 
heart this month in order to bring them out 
all right in the spring. They shou'd be reg- 
ularly fed and watered, and also kept clean 
and warm. Blanket your horses when nec- 
essary, vary their food occasionally, and 
give them daily exercise. An authority ad- 
vises that dairy cows expected to come in 
early should be well sheltered and given 
generous rations of forage and bran, but no 
heating fuod like corn and meal. Keep 
them in good condition but not fat, or there 
will be danger of milk fever. As the cows 
come in the best heifers should be selected 
for raising, and others prepared for the 
butcher. Farmers who havea good market 
for calves aud lambs should see that they 
are so cared for and fei as to prove profit- 
able when at a right age to slaughter. 
Lambs that are dropped'in February, if near 
a good market, can, by proper care and feed- 
ing, be made to yield good dividends in May 
orJune. The ewes should have warm and 
dry quarters and receive extra attention 
during the lambing season. Breeding sows 
should also be well eared for now, and given 
space enough for exercise. And don’t neg- 
lect the fowls, for eggs bring good prices at 
this season while broilers will ere long be 
in demand at profitable figures 

After thus much, and perhaps too much 
touching practical affairs, allow us to add 
the hope that norural reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will neglect his duty in regard to 
Farmers’ Clubs, Institutes and like associ- 
ations. It pays to attend the meetings of 
such organizations and participate in their 
dit cussions and other proceedings, and eve- 
ry soil cultivator who would keep pace with 
the most advanced of his brethren in prog- 
ress and improvement should discharge his 
whole duty in that cirection. 


New Yorg City. 
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THE first step in the effort to provide for | 


the conservation of the forests on the na- 
tional domain should be the withdrawal 
from sale of all forest lands belonging to 
the nation. It will pot be necessary to pre- 
Serveand maintain all these forests perma: 


hently, bat the extent of forest-territory ° 
which will be required by ‘a practical plan’ 


of forest-preservation and management for 








for our Western mountain regions cannot 
be at once precisely determined. A thor- 
ough examination of these regions, and of 
the agricultural country depending upon 
them for its watersupply, will be necessary, 
in order to show what forests must be re- 
tained, and what tracts of timber can be put 
upon the market without injury to the im- 
portant interests involved. Until such an 
examination has been made, none of the 
forest-lands now belonging to the United 
States should be sold. 

The second step should be to commit to 
the United States Army the care and guar- 
dianship of the forests belonging to the 
nation. There is in time of peace no other 
work of national defense or protection so 
important as this which the army can per- 
form; and it is plain that under existing 
conditions the forests on the national do- 
main will not be—indeed cannot be—ade- 
quately guarded and protected by any other 
means. The measures which have been 
tried, including those now in operation, or 
nominally in operation, have proved al- 
most entirely ineffective. The forests on 
the public Jands are pillaged by settlers 
and by the employés of railroad and min- 
ing companies without scruple or limit. 
Other instruments will have to be em- 
ployed if the forests are to be preserved. 
Their complete and final destruction, with 
that of the soil which sustains them, is, 
under the present system, or want of sys- 
tem, only a question of time and of a very 
short time. 

The officers of the United States Army are 
educated by the nation for its service, and 
they constitute 2 body of men not equaled 
by any other in our country in their equip- 
ment for guarding and protecting the great, 
forest-regions belonging to the nation. 
They possess every kind of fitness for this 
work in greater degree than any other 
class of men, and if authorized by law to 
undertake this service they would have the 
power and the means necessary for its per- 
formance, while everybody else is at present 
inevitably powerless and incapable. As 
there is likely to be very little work for the 
army hereafter in the care of the Indians, 
it will be available for this service of guard- 
ing the national forests. The work can be 
done well by the army, and it would cost 
nothing, or very little, while any other plan 
would necessarily be both ineffective and 
costly. This guardianship and defense of 
the nation’s forests by the army of the na- 
tion should be continued and maintained 
until a sufficient number of adequately 
trained and equipped foresters has been 
provided by the National Government for 
the administration of a complete and per- 
manent system and policy for the manage- 
ment of the forests on the public domain. 

This brings us to consider the third step. 
This should be the appointment, by the 
President, of a commission to make a thor- 


ough examination of the condition of the 
forests belonging to the nation, and oftheir 
relation tothe agricultural interests of the 
regions through which the streams flow 
which have their sources in these forests, 
and to report, with the facts observed, a 
comprehensive plan for the preservation 
and management of the public forests, in- 
cluding a system for the training, b the 
Government, of asufficient number of for- 
esters for the national forest service. 

The commission should determine what 
portions of the existing forests on the public 
domain should be permanently preserved 
and in what manner the remainder should 
be disposed of. The national forests can be 
so managed that they will be perpetually 
reproduced, and will yield forever an abun- 
dant supply of timber for the inhabitants 
of the adjacent country, and a revenue 
which will more than sustain the cost of 
the forest service. A National School of 
Forestry should be established at a suitable 
place in one of the great mountain forests 
on the public lands, and its equipment 
should be as thorough and adequate for its 
purpose asis that ot the Natioual Military 
Academy at West Point.—Garden and 
Forest. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she berame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 

















AYER’S 
CHERRY 
PECTORAL. 


THE VOICE, when hoarse and husky 
from overstrain or irritation of the vocal 
organs, is improved and strengthened by the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Clergy- 
men, Singers, Actors, and Public Speakers 
find great relief in the use of this prep- 
aration. A specific for throat affections. It 
relieves Croup and Whooping Cough, and is 
indispensable ii every household. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maes. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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es NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in sixty hours from New York by the 
elegant steamers of the Quebec 3S. 8S. Co., sailing 
weekly. The situation of these islands south of the 
Gulf Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the 
porous coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The 
Quebec S. 5.Co. also dispatch highest class passenger 
steamers every seventeen days for Santa Cruz and 
the principal West India Islands, affording a charm- 
ing tropical trip at a cost of about five dollars per 
day. For all particulars apply to 

A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 

THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 

or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

51 Broadway, New York. 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 
ant. Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
rer Des MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
8ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LE 
WORTH KANBAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLO 
SPRINGS, and h 
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VIRGIN AR Echo 
The Last is the Best. 


n 1804-5-6 Lewis and Clarke. under the direction of 











President Jefferson, explored ™ Upper Missouri and 
Milk River vaucye: treaties oe year ide for 
the opening of 7.000,00 OA CR ES of the richest 


well-watered na’t vorably situated A CUL- 
TURAL and GRAZING LANDS of the entire 
ublic domain d and shcrt winters; cattle C- 
bther stock graze the year round. Spring seed 
February and March. a harvest ee fy yield. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 2’y. 


The hoes scenery on the conticent. Falls of th 
Missourt; Gate of the Mountains. Missouri, Prickly 
Pear, and Boulder Canyons. Fort Benton, Great 
vas, elena, ag and Butie. . L 

w Equipment. Luxurious Dintn 
ton Sleeping om Send for maps and full informa. 
és ea pPmARREN, w.s. 4 LEX ANDER 
Passenger Agent afic Manager 

ST.’ PAUL, MINN, xf 

TWO MILLION ACRES of choice tents in MINNE- 
SOTA for sale on cone terms by the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and Manitoba Railuay Co. This is chiefly 
prairie and timber land of great fertility, adapted to 
dairy, stock, and general farming; well watered with 
beautiful lakes and streams; convenient to schools, 
churches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
Land Commissioner St. Paul, Minn. 
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we Ly ed ould be made Post-Off 
Money Order. Bank Benin, profs. tt, Express, Express 
Money Orders. or 

Bs on [a a 


bie ¢ a are no safer 
an Bank Bilis. 
OSOBSCRIBERS are requ 


Messrs. SAMPSO. CO.. Ni 188 Fleet Str Street, 
are our agents in don to An Ey <ahoucipiions and 
advertisements. 


THE INDEPEN DEN7, 
P.-0, Box 3787, New York City. 





citi a 





prosp wns—tra' vast 
Of the richest farming lands in the weer, “ei 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
service (| between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
> and between CHI! 


NELSO: IN, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 


ee Ee WELL, and all points in South- 
Nel Kansas, Indian 
ritory and Texas. wh nny LI daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 


tacilition £0 travel’? and from Indianapolis, Cin- 

‘° 

cinnati uthern poin' _ 
For Ti 


E.ST.JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 
Gen’] Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


ane wonderful lway = claiming 8,000 
files of eA opened its Chicage ts the 
Kansas City line. In sconsten t 
best built railroad in the 
est steel has been used an: ourves @ Toe heart: 








my yo = coe te, withens eon: 

the finest in motion. Bolin vem fo ‘conlnn teow 
car to the rear Pullman. are 
with electric lamps and hea Steam 

frem thus the ve 

fr cee Soak 
Sasnnecar tar bae aa akay oe 

D wet Yeketg win ths tine. extra 

passage op 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S ia) Clubbing List 
sent free to any person asking for wosthhy 


ing to subscribe ie onoer more papers or magazines 
THE EPEND) can save » 


connection with inD 
=e handsome percentage of money by ord smng 
our Club-List. 





ae 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines *o the column.) 


TM. ..... 00sec eer eeeee Doc ccccccces cosenced 
dtimes one month + one month). ... 
ie three monthajtec. af three oe 
% oo a poe ORR 
.° ve “ S23“ = (twelve )....66c — 
READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 


LINS, BACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... tint” DOLLARS PER AGATB 


sat enapeking tour Vines 


ave Centos Line. 


= INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. - 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDEST, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—halfa year. The cover 
has “‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to apy P O. in the Unired 


RS&LIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..: 
81, Over that wen AND Dearue, no 
Address all 








States on the receipt of one déllar each. 
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*-Obeung t 
m Seseze ba _ ~J 
Btaviie 6 Ne 
a3 F 
EEL: a@ef.°258 aut) 
eS tissiigk is tt GREATEST 
-e Me SEF fe 2% Ge wera] INVENTION 
= = SenzSgz sé OF THE AGE. 
Ko q2a2gea ie Every Family 
lh es F &@epb8 should have it. 
< pak. bBO® POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 
| SEBS "S2 mg 75 Conta per can. cts. additional for postage 
= $g22238 > 2 | STepHENT. .. WHITMAN & SON 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies A marvel of purity.strepgth 
and wholesoméness. More econemical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in ones, eran BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wail St. 


STEINWAY : 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
tnventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


_utesic COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea,“an invalu- 
Annual sale 4,000,000 jars. 








able tonic.” 








with fac-simile ot Justus 

nature in blue perese label, 
rs, Grocers and been 

IT OF MEaT CO., L't’d, London. 


Genuine only 
« 


vest Liebig’ a6 
by Storekee 
LItBIG S EXTRA 





Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





me 1.B.SE.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
ny” Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


STEAM ENGINES 


aes and Horizontal, 


Stati 
Portable and -Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tlustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New Vors 


5 
cgraaterr. T)pdd’s Avg agency 


LMEKSON 
: 











Established 1780 


w Estimates. 





. 
J 


Boston 


INCOME. 
Bae, BOG GR, COIA. «.. 00:00 sdinb co ghigeancesscevocennnchschabebedeieceas 8 
PROUIBME, .0..0.0000serecscrroseresseceveveccacccccccscssscccccscoccoecovecccccccocs Ble ae 65 ree 
IEE bo ater ee tecoede sinsedecivcdecschebvocdlocccbectsescccedecsbrce endedocecsnnc, 8,472 56 1,163,625 21 
Ne Pin csc. 0cncpcqecedncasenpocsensPesedith <ocassechccesesiectateceusianece eat “$1,553,143 69 
DISBI TRSEMENTS. 
Paid I O, , o oc cncnenanencseveensose 
Dividends to potic y tvlders oe at 
 nnninnccennennecenencansauencie son othanxabesdnrasadaden 4,628 79 
Pe GUNGUS SROEEUHNGH6NASWES1E4060i0 0s vended eddbeaemiaionacd mnadeanons "100 00 
“ $782,641 91 
14 
Tax , 1685 
Advertising. printivg, tage,etc......... vadectbbedincdeakctesteis 
Furniture............... — TEGAR EAC APOE YS PEREREESébensebenaenensiehetts ae be 
aii crtnivtnerebine didn ddcenascenanesddgetebectdelacide ei ae 228,279 2 
Total Diabersemeonts...........cccccccccccccdcccccccccucs eames $1,010,921 14 
Net assets, December Shat, 1908...........cccccccscccccccccccccceccccces $542,222 55 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
U. &. 06 por cont. regiotored DOMAS..................cccccccece eocccccsccsccccccs 13.25 
Bonds and gy i abisuiuunn  dub6dks 646 chdentecesds asians ous 4 
I oi cnt. ccnsdicehe Kaeatdccsabiesace ee 150,111 25 
Loans on collaterais eet value $6..100) 45,000 00 
Cash ie Shy SEPP dE seacccctes 20/999 73 
DG Adieahbbsbccbabsutiocstahinehncvecenseeshesmaapnctebsecocson’s 3.500 
Agents’ ledger I ONTIIOED Sons cccccccpce ccc cccncabecasserecebcccssocees 21,961 oy 
aa Total Net or Invested Asmets..2. 20.2.6... ccc kc cecccceeccccccccacecs $542,222 55 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums..................c0.0cccceececeteneaecscens oti 
interest secrusd..n es. Sedans cedbbcccebaFos crcccccedMbedecddocdscedettocsctuss beet " 
° ) 
Net depreciation in market value of bonds........................000cccecuee bag x 8 
ae 49,904 35 
IO, OU oss cccsnestocuuiunansenentaseanen $592,126 90 


| 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


le 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT _ 
OF THE 


Provident Savings 


OF NEW YORK, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 

















TOTAL LIABILITIES. 


Actuaries 4 per cen 


211,682 00 
Surplus Actuaries t ST esuathcccnaatansoesnenbeapresoceusestabbibsetad é 380,444 90 


Number. Amount. 
Policies a se cid cnt Shahnsen.detocetancesusadsacuwayoubwes 11,564 $46,871,686 00 
i i T tudcds 5) iiGuas eccaniant ib cebbedeostesesnceesiooetimaicees 3,287 12,002,200 00 





14.851 58,873,886 00 
1,998 7,861,600 00 


12,858 51.012 
rcent. table the surplus would be $396 
100 of abilities to po licy-holders. 


COTRARRSNS GSE GH GORGES. 00. 00s ccesccccccccrcccccesccccsecenccecs 


ie TR I ios occ ko sanesdnccoossonasccnansonaen 

NoTe.—On basis of American Experience 44% 

pA ig cent. basis the cash assets are 4 to each 
“ rs a ee - Ss 





a 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
FRANK 8, GRANT, M,D., Medical Officer. 
STANL EY, CLARKE & SMITH, Counsel. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH H. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
_CHARLES E. WILLARD. Manager Agency Department. 


KELLY'S DUPLEX Gminpine 


BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON EARTH, Hu? 


For | CORN and COB and all kinds of CRAIN 









ll grind from § to r hour. The 


12 Horse Power. Wi 
me RFACE aon ot “4 Bill made. Every Mil 
d. Gat new of book fo y ae. and Feeders sent Free. 
INGFIELD ENGINE & THRESHER CO. Springfield, O 


SHEET METAL 
SHINGLES wie sect pues, Ge 


vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
- known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
ais put into the shape of our shingles or roofing aree sier 
\ applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 
& ‘“ where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
2 Nl ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
i using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
= when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 

References furnished in every city and town of impor- 


tance inthe United States and Canada, I)lustrated cata 
logue free. 


SP 





Our roof covering is 
not an experiment. The 





ingles. 
Walter's Patent StandardMetallic Sb Krectes. 


Sooper. "s 4 A Tet tomy Metallic 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St, New York City 


Sole Manufacturers ot the above SHINGLBS and ROOFING. 










SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 





aiitiadieahd 






” 


yey 





Galesrooms; 836 and S38 Breadway; 








PIANOS 


MITCHELL VANCE CO. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETC. 





0..cer. 1th and Market Strots, PRILIDELYELD PA, 














ree OL BHAT S ST SSEINGS. 
FP. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton ot 
our Dye. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
crock. léth St., and 
The weartag 218 West 
quality un- -_ —” 
surpassed. 107 State St., 
Send for Weer “St., 
price-list. “TRADE-MARI Boston. 

















THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences 
STRIKING HALL CLOC 


383 Washington Serect, Boston NW Verk 
en is » NO . 
170 State Street, C Chicago. ~ifiaiee 


EDWIN LOUDERBACK & CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Patent Inside 
Sliding Blinds, 
4 English Venetian 
: Blinds, 

Wire Window 
Screens and 

Doors. 

Send for catalogue giv- 
ing full description and 
prices. Our goods are 
guaranteed the 
Inside Shding Blinds. quality made. 
Factory, Nos. 413 and 415 So, Sth 8t., Phila., 
Branch Office No. 953 Broadway, New York. 


Diamond Hams. 


For 48 years this brand has given satisfaction for 
the evenness and richness of itscurine. Sold ie > 4 


ing Grocers, trom whom obtain circulars * 
Cook the Diamond Ham.’ 

Plain and Corrugated, Iron and Steel. 
Cheapest because best. Send for Cata- 
logue. It will interest you. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 


161 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
on 


87 John St., New York, 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hi ulic Rams, Garden 
E — Pump Chain 


7 
—~4 Iron Pourbs, ¥ 
Bydran ts, Street alee 


. “Wonks FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Li~— awarded 









best 



















Highes! 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY | LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and, 
PB, a any pipply to —g Ticket a or address 
the General Passenger A 











Brandrioli ®; ey 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts, 





, WILSON, 
9. Waneeas. Bg wick, nae 











